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“The massive gates of circumstance 
are turned upon the smallest hinge~ 


In 1907 the Shur-on Optical Co., Inc., 
of Rochester, N. Y., created a sensation 
by the invention of the famous Shur-on 
finger-piece mounting for nose glasses. 

This improvement, capitalized 
through advertising, established Shur-on 
glasses firmly in public preference — 

a place which they have strongly forti- 
fied by further contributions to style 
and workmanship. Four years ago 
they launched a powerful campaign on 
different styles of Shur-on nose glasses 
and spectacles for different occasions 
—a pioneering move which did more 
for the optical trade than any other 
one thing ever promoted by an optical manufacturer. 

And now Shur-on adds another success to their record. 
In spectacles, where the temples join the frames, are two 
delicate hinges. Minute and fragile, they have let glasses 
grow wobbly and consequently out of focus; often snap- 
ping off at the most inopportune moment. Shur-on, with 
all their famous thoroughness and precision, went after 
this weak spot and developed a hinge that is a marvel of 
compactness and a giant in strength. 

In perfecting the service of a tiny hinge they again 
uncovered a salient sales feature on which to swing the 
public to Shur-on products. Again the power of the 
printed word is being used to broadcast an exclusive 
Shur-on feature. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Latte atte aan athe athe meee moon. 
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Removal NOTICE 


THE 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


announce 


the removal on April eleventh 
of their western offices from 
608 South Dearborn St. to 
new and enlarged ‘quarters at 


307 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
Circulation 2,000,000 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 1, Fr Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen’I Mgr. "fi pe 250 Park Avenue 
307 No. Michigan Ave. senna New York 
Chicago . gn 
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Speaking Up for You 


A Word in Time About Them, Their Prosperity 
Good Advertising for Yourse 
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Publishers, 185 Madison Avenue, New York, N 
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Difficulties, May Be 





By James H. Collins 


HY should a trans-Atlantic 
steamship company take 
four-column space in metropolitan 
newspapers to advertise—apples? 
It was done last fall, during 
National Apple Week—October 
31 to November 6—by the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, which placed the picture of 
a big red American apple beside 
the “Majestic,” one of the world’s 
largest ships, and announced that 
its shipsp—more than a hundred of 
them—would deliver at least 20,- 


000,000 apples in Europe during 
the week of the celebration. That’s 


quite a lot of apples—50,000 
barrels of cooking fruit, or 150,- 
000 boxes of table apples. The 
public also was told that apples 
and dishes prepared from them 
would be prominent on the menus 
of all International Mercantile 
ships that week. 

This advertising created im- 
mediate good-will far out of pro- 
portion to the expenditure. 

For the expenditure was limited, 
and experimental. The freight 
traffic department spent the money 
—said to be the first periodical 
advertising it had ever done. Regu- 
larly, during the last dozen years, 
advertising men have pointed out 
the possibilities in advertising 
freight service, especially to the 
railroads, whose big revenue 
comes from freight. But the 
freight traffic men are yet a long 
way from seeing the light, so this 
was a real novelty. 

It created good-will, because the 
idea of 20,000,000 apples going to 


Europe in one week was interest- 
ing in itself. At the moment, it 
was also news. And it had direct 
interest for hundreds of thou- 
sands of apple-growers, and the 
concerns marketing and exporting 
the apple crop. 

Apples are a desirable class of 
ocean freight, because many of 
them go on the passenger liners, 
under cold storage. There is con- 
siderable competition for this 
traffic, so naturally a steamship 
company that boosted the great 
American apple during its festal 
week would acquire kudos. In 
both apple-growing regions of the 
country the advertisement was 
commented upon by newspapers, 
in some cases editorially. We 
export two kinds of this fruit— 
the barrel apple, largely used for 
cooking and grown in the Atlantic 
States, and the Western table 
apple, grown in the Pacific States 
and packed in boxes. Folks in 
the apple country along both 
coasts felt that one of the big 
steamship companies was doing 
something to expand their market 
abroad. 

Look into this idea of speaking 
up for one’s customers, and you 
find that quite a little of it is 
being done. 

There are times when the trans- 
portation companies, or banks, or 
manufacturing concerns, may get 
a good deal more out of their ad- 
vertising space by talking of some 
particular customer than about 
themselves. 

They can talk about his pros- 
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perity and enterprise on some 
occasions, and again about his 
business difficulties and trials. 

The public will be interested if 
it is well done, and the customer 
will appreciate it, and the adver- 
tiser who pays for the space gets 
his reward in pointing with pride: 
“What a wonderful fellow this 
is!” he says, in effect; “and he is 
my customer!” 

big idea, because it goes 
down to the biggest thing in busi- 
ness—connections. All very well 
to say there is no friendship in 
business. But business is done 
largely on connections, and con- 
nections are friendships, not in the 
sense of mere relatives or ac- 
quaintances, but organization for 
service and stability. 

Why! look here: 

In the landslide for President 
Coolidge last fall, two local out- 
croppings of La Folletteism were 
quietly squelched. In California 
a second determined agitation for 
State ownership of electrical utili- 
ties companies was defeated at the 
polls, and in Oregon a similar 
project, brought up for the first 
time. 

Government ownership agitators 
are after the electrical companies, 
because, to put it bluntly, they 
offer tempting opportunities for 
loot. Acquired by the States, they 
would make thousands of new 
political jobs. The electrical in- 
dustry can only fight this policy 
with facts. That was the way it 
won in California and Oregon— 
by answering the theories and 
promises of agitators with facts. 

Now, here are corporations like 
General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Western Electric using their 
advertising space, not to talk about 
dynamos or switchboards, their 
own products, but about the 
magnitude of the electrical utility 
and telephone facilities of the 
United States, showing the num- 
ber of customers served, the 
number of people employed, how 
the securities are held by small 
investors, how much new money 
and new plant is needed every 
year, how electric light and tele- 
phone service here compare with 
that in other countries. 
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The local utility company is the 
manufacturer’s chief customer jn 
these industries. Under private 
management, they have grown be- 
yond anything known outside the 
United States. State ownership 
would bring the inevitable blight 
in growth. That would be a 
calamity, not only to the manu- 
facturer with his market to safe- 
guard, but to the public, which 
would go back to war-time rations 
in telephone service, electric light 
and power, gas, street transpurta- 
tion—all the utilities that are now, 
with us, so plentiful and cheap, 
Therefore, these manufacturing 
corporations are protecting their 
connections by giving the public 
facts—and incidentally protecting 
the public. 


A BANK ADVERTISES ORANGES 


Here is an advertisement, headed 
with a picture, showing a man 
nailing up a box of oranges. 

True to life, even to the 
bulging “‘swell” pack. Just as your 
wife buys fruit by its plumpness, 
color and eye-value for the money, 
so the groceryman and _ pushcart 
peddler buy the box that is so full 
that its top bulges out. The 
advertising goes on to say that 
New York eats, each vear, sixty 
pounds of oranges per person, 
more than 12,000 carloads, with 
3,600 cars of grapefruit, and over 
4,000 cars of lemons. No develop- 
ment in New York’s appetite has 
been more remarkable than the 
growth of the demand for citrus 
fruits of all kinds. They lead in 
quantity, outstripping even the 
luscious apple and banana. Why, 
5,000,000 pounds of nails are re- 
quired to box the annual citrus 
crop! 

An advertisement of the Cali- 
fornia or Florida fruit-growers? 

No! The advertisement of a 
New York financial institution, 
the Bank of America, going out 
of its way, apparently, to boost 
for the distant citrus growers. 

Just putting in a good word for 
good customers! Each of the 
20,000 cars of citrus fruits that 
reach New York yearly has its 
bill of lading, which is usually 
taken up by draft. This is one 
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The Thrifty Are the 


Best Spenders, After All 


NYONE who understands the thrift and 

conservatism of the business man in smaller 
_ towns,—and who appreciates the high confidence 
reposed in Christian Herald by its readers,— 
finds it easy to understand the rapid growth of 
Christian Herald in financiai advertising to a 
position fourth among all national periodicals 
in the volume of financial advertising carried: 


1919 3,119 lines 1922 20,568 lines 
1920 10,182 “ 1923 31,820 “ 
1921 20,568 “ 1924 33,446 “ 


Here is certain assurance of both a distinctive 
reader confidence and the ability to purchase 
better-class things of every kind. 


Christian Herald 
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of the banks handling that busi- 
ness. The part played by New 
York banks in expediting ship- 
ment and payment has helped 
build up °the industry. Anything 
that sharpens New York’s ap- 
petite for citrus fruits, increases 
the banking operation necessary in 
handling it. And _ necessarily 
‘strengthens the bank’s connections 
‘with shippers in Florida, Cali- 
‘fornia and Porto Rico. 

The New York banks do a 
great deal of such advertising 
from one year’s end to the other, 
giving man-in-the-street informa- 
tion about the industries to which 
they render banking service, lend 
money, handle shipping documents 
and do many financial chores. 

All over the country, banks are 
using this idea locally, speaking 
up to the public for their enter- 
prising tire companies or woolen 
mills, their solid corn or cattle 
farmers, their energetic jobbers 
and retail merchants. The rail- 
roads also do it sectionally. The 
Southern Railway System has 
been advertising agriculture, manu- 
facturing, mining, power and other 
industries through its territory. 

When it comes to explaining 
your customer’s difficulties to the 
public, a good example was the 
New York Central’s use of its ad- 
vertising space to help the bi- 
tuminous coal industry level off 
its winter peak. As is pretty well 
known now, the habit of buying 
soft coal only as it is needed 
overtaxes the mines and railroads 
in fall and winter, brings idleness 
in summer, and increases cost and 
labor difficulties by requiring more 
miners than would be needed were 
production stabilized. 

The trials of the soft coal in- 
dustry extend all the way from 
the moment the coal is taken out 
of the ground until it reaches the 
cellar. The railroads that haul 
the coal share in these trials, and 
anything done to lighten them is 
sure to be beneficial to the rail- 
roads. Yet the use of advertising 
to maintain connections and smooth 
out industrial tangles is still so 
new that it is done only by a rail- 
road here and there. 

Turn about is fair play. 


INK 
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A couple of years ago the Con- 
solidation Coal Company devoted 
considerable space to the railroads’ 
handicap in hauling coal, explain- 
ing that the carrying capacity of 
the roads depends not only on car 
supply, but efficient use of avail- 
able rolling stock. Elimination of 
one idle hour each day in the 
use of freight cars increases the 
carrying capacity of the rail- 
road more than 100,000 cars. The 
railroads were commended for 
courageous striving in the face of 
a difficult situation, the public was 
asked to co-operate, and the com- 
pany explained that it was making 
the utmost use of cars at its mines, 
and also helping solve the problem 
by shipping only clean coal. 

This company, in the same 
campaign, put in a good word for 
a half dozen of its leading cus- 
tomers. Besides their hauling 
difficulties, the railroads were 
spoken of as large consumers of 
coal, some 119,000,000 tons of soft 
coal burned by them in 1919 was 
one of their major outlays, next to 
labor, and quality was emphasized 
as well as quantity, for scientifi- 
cally chosen fuel is necessary in 
the operation of crack trains. 


SOFT COAL STATISTICS 


The gas, electric utility, street 
car, steel and textile industries 
were described in terms of soft 
coal, giving the public some con- 
ception of the part it plays in 
everyday life. The gas industry, 
for example, uses 16 per cent of 
our yearly soft coal production, 
from which it makes more than 
5,000 cubic feet of gas yearly for 
each person in the United. States. 
For the 14,000,000,000 street car 
rides that the American people 
take yearly, 10,000,000 tons of 
bituminous are consumed. For the 
44,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
trical energy, about 37,000,000 tons 
are burned, with striking differ- 
ences between the great metropoli- 
tan power station and the small 
generating plant—as much as two 
and a half times more pounds of 
coal per kilowatt-hour _ being 
needed by some of the small 
plants. 

(Continued on page 185) 
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“Naw! Not puh TUH-TUH! 
p-p-puh TUH-TUH ! See 2” 


“I’m trying, Svengali. I blow 
it in so sweet, but it comes out 
so rotten.” 

“Don’t blame the horn, Kiddo. 
It’s the best cornet made.” 

The first tootings of musi- 
cally inclined youth are often 
serious and bloodthirsty. But 
once the boys have learned to 
play “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” so that it can be dis- 
tinguished from “My Country, 
Tis of Thee,” their talent be- 
comes profitable. And many 
a young man who has played his 
way through college got his first 
taste for music in a boy band. 
_ No way reaches so directly 
into the hearts of the ambitious 
musicians of the boy kingdom 
as the advertising columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Its 


500,000 readers, averaging 151% 
to 16 years old, are boys of the 
up-and-doing type from families 
above the average in prosperity. 
For twenty-five years THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been going 
into just such homes. The boys 
who read it a generation ago 
are buying it for their boys 
today. Here is influence of un- 
questionable power. 

What better way than through 
AMERICAN Boy advertising can 
you get to a large part of 
American youth? Let the wail 
of saxophone and the rattle of 
the traps come from your brand 
of instruments. Let the rest of 
the bunch envy boys who play 
your horns, your tubas, your 
drums. Copy received by May 
10th will appear in July. 


American Boy 


The Bagge Sinightest Best Magazine for Boys im All the World” 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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SUGGESTIONS of methods for using 
current public statistics as a measure 


of purchasing power 


Three Studies 


of the Purchasing Power 


of Consumers 
—now published in book form 


N an attempt to develop better methods 

of studying buying habits the J. Walter 
Thompson Company conducted a prize es- 
say contest on the “Purchasing Power of 
the Consumer.” 


From the essays submitted three have 
been chosen as offering the most assistance 
in the analysis of buying power. 
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Cuarts, diagrams and tables show- 
ing the relations between business con- 
ditions and consumers’ ability to buy 


These have now been published in book 


form. 


Sales Managers will find in this book 
practical suggestions for working methods 
by which current public statistics can be 
used as a measure of the purchasing power 
of their customers. 


We shall. be glad to send you a copy of 
this book upon receipt of $4.00. If you wish 
to return the book within five days, money 
will be refunded. Address Statistical De- 
partment, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 











Distribution Conference Begins 
Advertising Investigation 


Another Forward Step toward Solution of Important Merchandising 
Problems 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


ROGRESS toward a solution 

of certain merchandising prob- 
lems was made by committee num- 
ber three, of the National Dis- 
tribution Conference, at its first 
meeting on April 2, at New York 
City. Under the chairmanship of 
Stanley Resor, president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, this commit- 
tee was appointed by the Confer- 
ence, held in Washington last Jan- 
uary, for the purpose of studying 
and reporting on market analysis, 
advertising and advertising me- 
diums. 

As reported by Printers’ INK, 
the Conference expressed its wish 
that studies be made by this com- 
mittee for the purpose of dis- 
covering methods for guiding ad- 
vertisers into the most economical 
means of securing the publicity 
which they need. Also, because it 
was felt that consumers as a rule 
do not understand the true func- 
tion of advertising in the service 
it renders distribution, the Con- 
ference believed that a disinterest- 
ed study and presentation of the 
facts is needed. 

The executive secretary of the 
Conference, Alvin E. Dodd, after 
his return to Washington last 
week, explained that these pur- 
poses and conclusions embodied 
the subjects considered by the 
committee. Mr. Dodd, as chief 
of the domestic distribution de- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, attended the commit- 
tee meeting, and said that, in his 
opinion, the importance of the ac- 
tivity of the committee could not 
be over-estimated, because ap- 
parently every member was not 
only profoundly impressed with 
the possible value of the work, 
but was also willing to assume the 
responsibility necessary to see the 
work through. 


“Of course,” he continued, “it 


could not be expected that a single 
10 


meeting of the committee would 
finally settle anything. The ob- 
ject was to formulate effective 
plans and the methods to carry 
them to completion. The com- 
mittee carefully considered _ its 
part of the purposes of the Con- 
ference, and the discussion cen- 
tred on six major questions. Then 
three sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to carry on special investi- 
gations, and their reports will be 
taken up for further discussion at 
the next meeting of the entire 
committee, which probably will be 
held the last of May.” 

The questions mentioned by Mr. 
Dodd were as follows: 

Can any waste be eliminated by 
the use of market analyses, adver- 
tising and advertising mediums? 

Can any waste be eliminated by 
the avoidance of any duplication 
that now goes on in the work at- 
tached to the use of these instru- 
ments ? 

Can any inventory be made of 
market analyses already made and 
those in process? If made, could 
it be kept current? 

Would there be an advantage 
in having a simple statement of 
the work that advertising per- 
forms? 

Should such a statement list the 
principal types of mediums? 

How could this committee best 
divide itself into sub-committees? 

In finding the answer to the last 
question, the. committee ap- 
proached. the answer to several 
others. The three sub-committees 
appointed will deal with (a) plans 
for co-operating with committee 
number one, which, in dealing 
with the problems of stocks on 
hand, prices, demand and_ sales 
quotas, will furnish many facts 
necessary to intelligent advertis- 
ing, (b) to examine compilations 
and catalogues of all research 1- 
formation available and to co- 
operate with the domestic distri- 
bution department of the Chamber 
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of Commerce in the study of mer- 
chandising processes of special 
value, and (c) to study the eco- 
nomic function of advertising and 
advertising mediums as an aid to 
distribution. 

P. L. Thomson, publicity man- 
ager of the Western Electric 
Company; Dr. Daniel Starch, of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies; and L. B. 
Jones, vice-president, Eastman 
Kodak Company, were appointed 


chairmen of committees A, B and 


C, respectively. And in comment- 
ing on the proposed efforts of 
these subcommittees, Mr. Dodd 
explained that while the results 
produced by all were expected to 
be of equal value, there was no 
doubt that both the subject and 
the work of committee C would 
be of special interest at this time. 

“We cannot deny,” he said, 
“that the advertising industry, like 
practically all other industries, 
suffers from wastes that are sub- 
ject to elimination. The commit- 
tee recognized that fact. Sub- 
committee C was appointed to 
study thoroughly its subject. with 
the purpose of stating the facts of 
advertising and advertising me- 
diums in the light of a frank 
recognition of existing wastes 
and inefficiency. 

“On the facts determined will 
largely depend the educational 
work necessary to a better under- 
standing on the part of the public 
as to the true value of advertising 
as an economic power. As it is, 
we know that a great many people 
believe that advertising is a costly 
aid to selling, and that its cost is 
added to the manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ expenses, increasing the 
price burden of the consumer and 
user of merchandise. 

“Without doubt, the greatest 
value of the Conference and the 
work of the various committees 
will result from the educational 
effort made possible by the facts 
and information disclosed. In 
calling the Conference, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States realized that it could supply 
an unusually far-reaching and 
necessary organization 
the facts with those who could 
make the best possible use of 


to place’ 
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them. We are already formulat- 
ing plans to do this, and I fee! 
sure that the reports of the com- 
mittees will furnish invaluable 
educational material for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers and the public for several 
years to come.” 

Besides those mentioned, the 
members of committee three who 
attended the meeting were K. H. 
Fulton,. General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company; G. W. Parsons, 
Chicago Tribune; Homer J, 
Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co,; 
William H. Johns, George Batten 
Company, Inc.; K. McCann, 
H. K. McCann Company; Harry 
D. Smith, Fuller and Smith; John 
H. Fahey, Boston; A. U. Chaney, 
American Cranberry Exchange; 
C. C. Parlin, Curtis Publishing 
Co.; J. W. Hayes, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co.; E. T. Meredith, Mere- 
dith Publications; Elmer L. Cline, 
Continental Baking Corporation; 
Lou E. Holland, Kansas City; 
A. Heath Onthank, Department of 
Commerce; Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., and George S. Fowler, ad- 
vertising manager, Colgate and Co. 

Each member of the committee 
was furnished with a volume of 
data which listed practically all 
known sources of statistics and in- 
formation on domestic distribution. 
This remarkable compilation is 
largely the work of F. S. Wilson, 
who is serving committee three as 
secretary, and who is one of a 
number of executives whose ser- 
vices are being donated to the com- 
mittees by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


S. W. Straus & Company 
Appointment 


S. W. Straus & Company, 
York investment bankers, have 
pointed the San Francisco office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising in Pacific Coast territory. 


National Park Bank Account 
for Frank Presbrey 


The of New 
York has appointed the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York advertising 
agency, as its advertising counsellor. 
Newspapers and banking publications 
will be used. 


National Park Bank 
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NLY three years ago William 

Berger & Company began 
selling furniture at retail in an 
out-of-the-way store. Despite 
their location and their lack of 
show windows this firm now 
‘ranks among Milwaukee’s lead- 
ing furniture houses. Consistent 
newspaper advertising, con- 
centrated almost exclusively in 
The Journal, is the simple formula 
of William Berger & Company. 
The same formula is followed, 
year after year, by all the most 
successful advertisers —local and 
national—in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. Through 
advertising in a single newspaper 
at one low rate they are able 
to sell the largest volume of 
goods at the lowest advertising 
cost per sale. 
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Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 
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The Greatest 


HE circulation of the 

Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner is larger 
than that of any other 
newspaper in the United 
States. 


It is greater than the 
circulation of all the 
Chicago evening news- 
papers combined. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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.e Circulation 


ESIDES its tremen- 

dous circulation, the 
Herald and Examiner of- 
fers advertisers a merchan- 
dising service that is based 
on “Experience Intelli- 
gently Applied”. 


Manufacturers and 
agencies are invited to 
write for detailed informa- 
tion for securing jobber 
and dealer distribution in 
the Chicago territory. 


liand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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" Who Buys Radio? 


The radio public is the general public—not a 
special group. It is the bacon, beans, hats, cloaks, 
shoes public. 

The public that makes the department stores pay 
also makes the radio business pay. 

Most successful advertisers who do business in 
Chicago advertise more in The Chicago Daily News 
than in any other Chicago newspaper because ex- 
perience has proved it to be the most effective means 
of reaching the Chicago buying public.* 

The majority of Chicago people “shop” through 
The Daily News—because it is convenient to do so. 
Here are all classes of advertising “under one roof.” 
Here are advertised all lines of merchandise in all 
parts of the city—and here also are more classified 
advertisements than in any other Chicago news- 
paper, daily or Sunday. 

One of The Daily News’ greatest services to the 
buyers of Chicago and its suburbs, is this compre- 
hensive advertising display every day. 

Display your wares in this market and you will 
be doing business where most business is and where 
business grows. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FIRST IN CHICAGO 


* Advertisers find The Daily News the most productive medium in 
Chicago, because it is Chicago’s “home” paper—90 per cent of its 400,(00 
circulation is printed after 1:30 p.m., and is a homeward bound circula- 
tion. In 1924 The Daily News published 15,099,527 agate lines of display 
advertising—a greater volume than was ever published before in any 
Chicago daily newspaper in any single year. The next highest 1924 line- 
age record was 11,774,440 lines. In the same period The Daily News 
printed 167,608 agate lines of national radio advertising—10,106 lines 
more than its nearest competitor in that field. 





How Pepsodent Gets Peace and 
Harmony in Its Family 


The Sales, Production, 


Purchasing, 


Traffic, Credit and Auditing 


Departments Are All Made to Function Smoothly with 
the Aid of This Plan 


By R. E. Spline 


Manager of Sales, The Pepsodent Company 


HERE has now been in opera- 
tion for over two years, in 
The Pepsodent Company’s organi- 
zation, a club, composed of all de- 
partment managers and their as- 
sist ants, called the Pepsodent Man- 
agers’ Club. This club has prob- 
ably been more instrumental than 
any other single factor in cement- 
ing a solid, sincere, harmonious 
and efficient working organization. 
Its origin was due to the fact 
that on many occasions a confer- 
ence of the managers was neces- 
sary. Previously, there had been 
in operation, as in many organiza- 
tions, a general weekly conference 
of managers in the office of the 


vice-president and general manager. 
These conferences took place on 


Tuesday mornings, the general 
manager acting as chairman. 

It seemed as though these meet- 
ings were not extremely profitable 
from a creative standpoint. At 
just the time the conferences were 
to be held, other matters of im- 
portance required the presence else- 
where of this or that manager, or 
an assistant, making it difficult to 
get the entire group, of some twen- 
ty-two managers and their assist- 
_ together at one time. Or, 

en the managers finally did get 
none ba there were frequent dis- 
turbances due to the managers 
heing in demand elsewhere, tele- 
phone calls, interruptions, etc., all 

which caused not only con- 
tusion but loss of time. 

\t these conferences, discussions 
were not of a frank and unbiased 
nature. Some of the managers and 
assistants did not always freely 
speak their minds because they 
feared that their ideas might be 
frowned upon by other managers 
or by the general management. 
Many things were discussed at 
length that were of paramount in- 


terest to only a few and of abso- 
lutely no interest to everyone else. 
Much unnecessary time was lost 
from the working day with what 
we believed to be little gained. So 
these conferences were discontinued 
inasmuch as they did not appear to 
be of enough advantage to the 
organization as a whole to warrant 
continuing them. 

Still, after these weekly con- 
ferences were discontinued, there 
did seem to be certain conditions 
continually arising that required 
the opinion of all department heads 
in a group instead of singly, and 
it was necessary to call general 
conferences from time to time. 


WASTED TIME 


Without the open forum of dis- 
cussion, the general manager was 
continually being bothered by one 
department head or another pre- 
senting plans or suggestions which 
he considered of great importance. 
Many of these suggestions were 
extremely good and were valuable, 
but they did not, at all times, neces- 
sitate immediate consideration, and 
some were really without any 
merit whatsoever. These single 
conferences took up a large share 
of the general manager’s time 
which could have been used by 
him more profitably in other pur- 
suits. 

It was felt that in a general con- 
ference all of these suggestions, 
plans, exhibits, etc., could be taken 
care of at one time, but, as pre- 
viously stated, the weekly general 
conference had not worked out sat- 
isfactorily. 

While these things were being 
carefully considered, a small group 
of managers held a meeting and 
discussed the subject of organizing 
a club of managers and their as- 
sistants, whose official meetings 
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would be held outside of working 
hours. A plan was then drawn up 
which seemed worthy of presenta- 
tion to the management for con- 
sideration and possible approval. 
This approval was readily given 
and the complete plan given the 
management’s whole-hearted en- 
couragement. 

Another meeting was held with 
a temporary chairman in charge 
and it was decided to organize all 
managers and their assistants into 
a club to be known as “The Pep- 
sodent Managers’ Club,” with by- 
laws, a permanent chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary and treasurer. 
After this was done, it was 
further decided that the club 
should hold a monthly meeting, 
starting at 6 P.M. on the last Fri- 
day of each month. 

Then the question arose as to 
whether this club should be entirely 
for business purposes or semi-social 
as to character. The latter was 
decided upon. 

It was then necessary that the 
proper balance of business and 
social activities be made; enough 
business to make it profitable and 
worth while, and enough of a 
social nature to insure attendance 
and not prove boresome to anyone. 

Attendance was not made com- 
pulsory since such attendance was 
on the individual’s time and not the 
company’s. Yet, it is pleasing to 
state, in passing. that the attend- 
ance, covering a period of over 
two years, has been over 90 per 
cent, and it is rare indeed that any 
member is absent. 

The meetings were divided into 
two sections, held in two distinct 
quarters of The Pepsodent Com- 
pany’s plant. 

The usual program is as follows: 

Since The Pepsodent Company 
operates its own restaurant, the 
members of the club go to their 
own dining room at 6 P.M. on 
meeting date and an elaborate din- 
ner is served. A large table is 
always tastefully decorated and 
the food served is the best pro- 
curable. In fact, these dinners are 
looked forward to by all as a real 
treat. A dinner of the same quality 
could not be purchased on the out- 
side for less than $2.50 per plate. 
This fact is mentioned only be- 
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cause we believe something worth 
while must be given to insure 
perfect attendance from a group 
of men utilizing their own time 
in the interest of the organization 
by which they are employed. 

During these dinners, a spirit 
of fun and frivolity prevails and 
the talking of business matters is 
not indulged in to any great extent. 
To each dinner, an outside speaker 
is invited and is asked to give an 
address on some pertinent subject 
that will be of interest to all. Dur- 
ing the past two years, many 
speakers, authorities in their re- 
spective fields, have addressed our 
club on a wide variety of topics, 
such as sales management, chain- 
store operation, purchasing prob- 
lems, income tax, avoidance of 
accidents, value of investments, 
suppression of crime, advertising, 
foreign trade, economic conditions, 
traffic, etc. From _ these talks, 
considerable material of value is 
gleaned on matters that are of 
immense general interest to all 
executives. 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS TALK 


During the last year, in addition 
to the main talk of the evening 
given by the invited guest, one of 
the assistant managers was allotted 
a subject concerning some phase 
of his department to give as an 
after-dinner address. These talks 
have proved most beneficial. They 
gave to the assistant managers an 
opportunity carefully to study 
their departments while preparing 
their papers, and a chance to air 
their conclusions on certain sub- 
jects in public. These talks 
acquainted the managers and as- 
sistants with the workings and 
inter-workings of every other de- 
partment. Many constructive and 
excellently delivered talks of this 
type were given. They have been 
uniformly interesting, enlightening 
and of value to all. 

This year, each manager will be 
allotted a subject relative to some 
economic or business condition. 
with which he is entirely familiar, 
through specialization in his partic- 
ular field of endeavor, and there 
is no doubt that these talks will 
benefit everyone. 

The dinner and after-dinner 
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talks in the dining room usually 
last until about 8 P.M. when all 
the frivolity ends and the members 
of the club go to the directors’ 
room. Here, the club is called to 
order for a regular business meet- 
ing. 
During this session, many of the 
problems confronting a concern of 
the size of The Pepsodent Com- 
pany are freely discussed, recom- 
mendations made, opinions solicited, 
subjects voted upon and submitted 
to the general management. By 
leaving the scene of the social part 
of the meeting, and holding the 
business session in entirely differ- 
ent quarters, any chance of con- 
tinuing in a lighter vein is obviated. 


ENCOURAGES FRANK DISCUSSIONS 


Our vice-president and general 
manager rarely attends these meet- 
ings, although he is an honorary 
member, for the reason that it is 
his belief that without his pres- 
ence there is a tendency toward a 
greater freedom of thought and 
speech and a more unbiased opin- 
ion. The minutes of the meeting 
are afterwards submitted to him 
for final approval of recommenda- 
tions and suggestions made. 

Adjournment usually takes place 
between 10 and 10:30 P.M. Every- 
one usually has a most pleasant 
evening and it is a profitable one 
for the organization. 

The general management is 
heartily in accord with the semi- 
social character of The Pepsodent 
Managers’ Club, especially as the 
members are willing to give of 
their own time to matters pertain- 
ing to the betterment of the organi- 
zation. To show its approval, the 
management donated, as a_ basis 
for a fund, a sum of money to be 
disposed of as the club saw fit. To 
this fund is added an assessment 
of $1 every month for each mem- 
ber, towards the general support 
of the club. On several occasions, 
the management has voiced its ap- 
proval of the club and has shown 
this approval in a material way. It 
believes that the free and open 
discussion of matters pertaining to 
the business as a whole has been 
most constructive and has earned 
real dividends in things accom- 
plished. 
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Those managers from foreign 
shores, who occasionally visit us, 
are duly initiated and become non- 
resident members. Several hon- 
orary members have also been 
elected. 

We would like to review here 
some of the accomplishments that 
we attribute largely to the activity 
of our club. There has been pro- 
duced a closer affiliation of all de- 
partments and department man- 
agers, with a better knowledge of 
the proper functioning of all de- 
partments. A general feeling of 
good fellowship has been created 
among the members that prevents 
such friction or lack of co-ordina- 
tion as occasionally creeps into a 
large organization. By these meet- 
ings, each department becomes 
more familiar with problems con- 
fronted by others, which is of 
considerable value. The sales de- 
partment learns of production, pur- 
chasing, traffic, credit and auditing, 
all of which is so necessary to the 
efficient functioning of the sales 
department. Each manager, through 
this close contact, sees the bus-ness 
as a whole and not from the nar- 
row vision of his individual de- 
partment. The sales angle is noted 
by other departments who realize 
that without the proper co-ordina- 
tion between all departments, sales 
will suffer. And so it is all down 
the line of departments; the slant 
of each is known to the others, 
and with this slant, each depart- 
ment can dovetail its activities 
with all others, thereby building a 
strong, finished, proper-function- 
ing structure. Probably the sales 
department benefits by this contact 
more than other departments, be- 
cause for a sales department to 
operate smoothly and efficiently, 
it must, of necessity, enjoy as far 
as possible, 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion from every other department. 

One need not look far to find 
an organization where the credit 
department is not running in har- 
mony with the sales department, 
resulting not only in internal fric- 
tion, but, of more importance, loss 
of business and loss of customers. 
The reason. for friction and lack 
of co-ordination can easily be 
traced to some misunderstanding 
between department heads. The 
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managers’ club tends to reason 
out such misunderstandings. If 
the traffic department is not 
working hand in hand with the 
sales department, prompt ship- 
ments may not be made, and again 
the business, as a whole, suffers 
through loss of sales. Advertis- 
ing is so closely linked up with 
sales that in many organizations 
the departments of sales and ad- 
vertising are carried on under 
a single supervision. When they 
operate under separate heads, they 
must always function in perfect 
unison to obtain the maximum of 
results. 

The Pepsodent Managers’ Club 
has, in a large way, been respon- 
sible for a vastly improved co- 
ordination and the promotion of a 
better understanding of the cor- 
rect functioning of other depart- 
ments between department heads 
and their assistants. Little differ- 
ences that occasionally creep into 
an organization are quickly 
smoothed out by the good fellow- 
ship existing between club mem- 
bers. 


WEEDS OUT TRIVIAL MATTERS 


The club allows free discussion 
and the sifting out of the unim- 
portant from the important mat- 
ters before recommendation to 
the management, thereby saving 
considerable time and _ trouble. 
Many excellent and constructive 
ideas have been brought out that 
have been put into effect to the 
good of the organization as a 
whole. Other suggestions have 
been thrown into the discard 
upon the members’ suggestion. 
Taking up matters with the man- 
agers’ club instead of directly 
with the general manager, saves 
his time. 

Now that the Pepsodent Man- 
agers’ Club has been in operation 
for over two years, it has passed 
the experimental stage and it is 
conceded by the management and 
members alike that it has accom- 
plished and is accomplishing its 
fundamental purpose which is to 
make the internal organization of 
The Pepsodent Company as nearly 
smooth running as possible and 
functioning very close to the 
maximum of efficiency. 
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Mason City, “Globe Gazette” 
Sold 


Mason City, Iowa, 

been purchased 
Newspapers, which 
P. Adler, of Davenport, 
Iowa. Lee P. Loomis, for ten years 
publisher of the Muscatine Journal, 
published by the Lee Syndicate, has 
been made business manager of the 
Globe Gasette. Clyde Rabedaux, who 
has been advertising manager of the 
Journal, succeeds Mr. Loomis as 
publisher. 


John F. Dalton, Jr., Joins 
“Liberty” 


John F. Dalton, Jr., formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Dairymen’s League 
News, New York, and later with The 
American Legion Weekly, has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff at New 
York of Liberty. He was at one time 
advertising manager of the Nationa! 
Grocer, Chicago. He will cover New 
York State and Pittsburgh territory. 


The 
Gazette, has 
Lee Syndicate 
headed by E. 


H. M. Salisbury to Direct 


Nash Export Sales 


H. M. Salisbury has been appointed 
export sales manager of the Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
Since 1920, he has been export man- 
ager of the Maxwell Motor Sales Cor- 


poration. 
_J. L. Todd has been appointed as- 
sistant export sales manager of Nash 


Motors. e has been with the com- 
pany since its formation. 


D. O. Haynes Sells “Soda 


Fountain” to His Sons 

Soda Fountain, published at New 
York by D. O. Haynes & Company, has 
been purchased from D. O. Haynes by 
his sons, William Haynes, publisher of 
Drug & Chemical Markets, and D. 0. 
Haynes, Jr., who has been general man- 
ager of Soda Fountain for the last three 
years, 


Certo Account for J. Walter 
Thompson 


The Douglas Pectin Corporation, 
Rochester, N. + Manufacturer of 
Certo, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


Furniture Account for 


Critchfield 


The Combination Products Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of furniture, 
has placed its advertising account 
with Critchfield & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Becomes Liberty Weekly, Inc. 

The Coloroto Corporation, Chicago, 
publisher of Liberty, has changed its 
name to Liberty Weekly, Inc. 
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$1,368,000 or m 


and brushes. i 
>, 
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HE Bulletin Reader believes in clean- 
liness and spends money on his belief. 
But the great market here for brushes and 
brooms is also an index of the great market 
for soaps and other house-keeping supplies. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact 
that The Bulletin’s circulation is the larg- 
est in Philadelphia and one of the largest 
in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phil- 
adelphia and makes it possible to reach 
this huge market of nearly three million 
people—third largest in America—through 
one newspaper at one cost. 

With a circulation of over half a mil- 
lion copies daily, The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia. 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1924 


right 1925, 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


Bulletin Company) 
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ITHE RED 


“They who have traveled most over 
the face of the earth bear the gleam 
of a liberal life experience in their 
enlightened faces, on the tips of 
their temperate tongues, and in 
their soctal grace... Who's Who 
and What's What the world over 
are fascinating discoveries to all.” 


From the Travel Editorial 
in the May 
Rep Book MaGazINE 


Hundreds of thousands of Rep Book 
MAGAZINE readers who are interested in 
travel represent an impressionable market 
for nationally advertised products. 


Distribution of MAY ISSUE nearly One Milli 
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, K Magazine 


EpiroriaLs romancing the tre- 
mendous travel possibilities of 
today appear each month in 
Tue Rep Boox Macazine. It 
is nationally recognized that 
these editorials are rapidly 
developing migratory individ- 
uals. Travel interest is mainly 
centered in the larger towns. 


THe Rep Book MacGazine’s 
circulation is 86% in commu- 
nities of 2500 or more popu- 
lation—the urban market. 


if RED BOOK Magazine reaches the urban market | 
Ee SS 
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THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


announces the election of 


EDGAR T. BELL 


to the office of 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


together with his appoint- 


ment to the position of 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Effective MARCH 28, 1925 


E. K. Gaylord 


President 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





Be Yourself! 


When You Advertise to Human Beings, Be Human 


By Charles Pelham 


O NE day last spring an ad- 
vertising man crawled off a 
arriving Pennsylvania train, 
iitering strange sounds. If we 
ad been close enough we would 
have heard something like this: 

“\dvertising—Good Lord, they 
think advertising should be a 
mouument to the dead. 

“Who cares about their 
mummy-faced founder? Who 
cares how hard he worked to 
build the business? Who cares 
whether the ‘annual output of 
Perriwinkle Petrified Prunes if 
laid prune to prune will reach 
from Hohokus to Hongkong?’ 
There’s not a man, woman or 
child who gives a hoot about the 
ancestry, ambition, acreage, heri- 
tage or foliage of the Perri- 
aa or their prunes.” 

The advertising man was 
simply giving vent to his feelings 
after being told that his sub- 
mitted campaign was “utterly 
lacking in -appreciation of the 
leadership of Perriwinkle Petri- 
fied Prunes, our tremendous 
plants, and our peerless captains, 
Mr. Ogelthorpe and Hibben Per- 
riwinkle, who have made the 
Prune take its rightful place in 
American . dietetics.” 

But wasn’t .he also talking to 
us—in fact to most manufacturers 
and advertisers? Yes, in a wav 
he was, for the difference between 
his viewpoint and that of the 
imaginary Perriwinkles' is the 
difference between advertising to 
sell merchandise to human beings 
and advertising to make “Perri- 
winkle’s” buttons burst off his 
ves 

And that brings. up a question 
that many of us would like an 
answer to: “Should advertising 
to }uman beings be human?” 

An able advertising man _ re- 
ceni'y developed a campaign for 
one of his clients that told the 
advertiser’s . story more com- 
pletcly, convincingly and interest- 
ingly than ever. 
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But it didn’t show a _near- 
sighted man’s view of the prod- 
uct. It didn’t show either a 
bird’s-eye or a worm’s-eye view of 
the factory. It didn’t show the 
president and chin decorations. 
It didn’t tell how the product 
was made from A to Z, or give 
all its technical and mechanical 
details. It didn’t give the num- 
ber of employees, the floor space, 
a list of loyal workers, nor did it 
say the advertiser was the big- 
gest, finest, greatest, oldest, 
ablest maker in the wide, wide 
world. 

There was much doubt on the 
part of the advertiser. The ad- 
vertising man was told that the 
company was selling goods, not 
heart throbs; that it wanted 
people to buy its products and 
that bedtime stories wouldn’t 
make ’em do it; that “it would 
be a good ad if it got down to 
brass tacks and told folks why 
they should buy our brand.” 

The advertising man held to 
his belief in the “bedtime story,” 
and as he firmly held the adver- 
tiser’s confidence, the advertise- 
ment was eventually published. 

To the surprise of the adver- 
tiser, it brought more favorable 
comment from the sales organi- 
zation and the trade, and re- 
sponse from the public, than any 
previous advertisement. 

It was an advertisement ad- 
dressed to human beings which 
set out to be human and suc- 
ceeded. 


ADVERTISING’S VILLAIN 


The two illustrations give us 
plot enough for a three-act dis- 
cussion of the distasteful villain 


of advertising “Mr. I. Ego Me” 
in his blundering attempt to 
wrest from fair “Miss Prospect” 
a quarter for Perriwinkle’s Petri- 
fied Prunes or whatever you are 
trying to sell her. 

Why do human beings buy? 

Disregarding the influence of 
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Darwin, Bryan and the Volstead 
Act, human beings are creatures 
that stand on two feet, have a 
head on their shoulders and a 
“heart” ’neath their vests. 

The heart, unfortunately or not, 
controls the head while fear and 
desire control the heart with rare 
exceptions (you and me). In 
fact, desire seems to _ control 
nearly all the actions of human 
beings, except when the head is 
given a chance to reason things 
out—also a rare exception. 

Call it instinct, sub-conscious 
mind, selfishness or anything you 
wish—we all want or desire all 
things that will help to make us 
happy. As a child, the red apple 
that attracts, the warm milk 
that soothes, the watch that fas- 
cinatingly ticks, the mother that 
- loves and protects. As a child, 
these things are desired without 
consideration of others, with ut- 
ter disregard for all rules of 
society and civilization. 

As a young man or woman, 
the human being desires more 


than ever to be happy. But his 
or her desires have been broad- 
ened to include thousands of ob- 


jects and conditions. Also, they 
have been tempered by the rights 
of others, by fear of conse- 
quences, by the rules of civiliza- 
‘tion. This causes the human 
being to start the use of his or 
her reasoning powers, which op- 
erate about like this: 

Desire says: “Look what I see 
I want that.” 

Reason says: “I can’t have it, 
because it doesn’t belong to me 
and I haven’t the money to buy 
it. 

Desire says: “I want it, how- 
ever, because it will make me 
happy, so lay plans that will help 
me get it.” 

Reason says: “You can do with- 
out it. You don’t need it. What 
you have is just as good. Save 
your money, etc., etc.” 

Desire says: “But I want it, 
anyhow, and I’m gonna have it.” 

Whether or not we like to ad- 
mit it, desire plays the controlling 
part in our lives. From the day 
we enter this earth, from sun- 
rise to midnight, we are seeing 
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things we want, and laying plans 
to get them. 

And right here is the climax of 
our first act. If desire is the 
driving power behind buying, 
what should advertising do about 
it? 

What is advertising supposed 
to do to us? 

A running broad jump over the 
usual explanations of advertising 
lands one right in front of a 
blank order book and a sharp 
pencil whose ambition in life is 
to record sales. 

No one expects the readers of 
an advertisement to be so affected 
that they rush out of their homes 
and offices to walk a mile for 
anything. But shouldn’t each ad- 
vertisement, like each call of a 
salesman, carry the prospect 
nearer and nearer to the point 
where reason gives way to desire? 

Certainly this should be the 
endeavor of advertising if desire 
controls our actions as potently 
as it is supposed to. 

And advertising can do it only 
when it causes our wishbones to 
out-talk our backbones. 

Take automobiles, for instance. 
Probably everybody wants an 
automobile. Certainly most of 
those who haven’t one have the 
desire. But what is it they really 
desire? Is it to own an engine? 
A few, perhaps, but very few. 
To tinker with bearings and 
gears? No—mighty few of us 
are so mechanically inclined. 

But isn’t it true that every man, 
woman and child desires the 
pleasures, conveniences and com- 
forts that a car affords? 

We are not interested in me- 
chanics, but the pride of rolling 
up to our house in a handsome 
gas wagon is present in every 
man’s heart. Technicalities are as 
Greek to most of us. But talk 
about the rolling country side, the 
green fields, the thrill of going 
wherever you want to whenever 
you want to, and we are listening 
because all of us want to go, to 
ride, to enjoy ourselves. 

And so it is with nearly every- 
thing we buy. We want these 
things because of the happiness 
they will give us or those in whom 
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[= The News me i 
department is to 


help eitatioas make their ad- 


vertising in The News more 
ed productive and profitable 


. By supplying accurate mar- 
ket inleomelion in advance. 


Facts 2. By using the experience of 
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4. By providing sales helps, 
accurate route lists, = 
men’s portfolios and other 
necessarily vital assistance 
to the sales manager. 
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The cost of this cooperation is borne 
by The News as a means of increas- 
ing advertising results in Indianap- 
olis. It is not concealed in the rate, 
as the cost of extravagant * mer- 
chandising service”’ must necessarily 
be. Nor is The News wholly pnd 
istic in this. 


So extraordinarily ~-e y 
been the campaigns in 

merchandisin » ah Key has - 
sisted, that The Indianapolis News 
carries more paid advertising, both 
national and total, gl other 
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The 
[NDIANAPOLISNEWs 


Frank T. Carroll, cAdvertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 Bast 42nd Street, NEW YORK The Tower Building, CHICAGO 
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we are interested. Is there any 
wonder that emotions control our 
purchasing so largely? Is it un- 
natural that women desire a house 
as good as their friends live in, 
a car for the happiness it will 
give the family, a coat as beauti- 
ful as “that one Mrs. Morton 
has”? 

Advertising that fails to tickle 
the wishbone in folks will have 
a hard time overcoming their 
backbones. More than that, it 
will have a hard time even to get 
a hearing. 

And right here, we come to the 
climax of our second act. If 
desire is the itching urge that 
makes us scratch to raise the first 
payment, what should advertising 
do about it? 

The answer is—be human. Be 
as human as human beings in 
their desires, but be sure it is 
their desires that are being talked 
of and not your own. 

About six’ years ago the paint 
and varnish industry, being per- 
fectly human, desired an increased 
use of its products.. So it set out 
to urge folks to “Use more paint 
and varnish.” This was to be the 
slogan. Luckily, someone who 
knew the public to be as human 
as the paint and varnish mak- 
ers said: “No, ‘Use more paint 
and varnish’ is what you de- 
sire, but what John Houseowner 
desires is something that will help 


This industry has greatly in- 
creased its volume in the last few 


years. No doubt, the unselfish 
ness of its advertising has had a 
lot to do with its success. It is 
an excellent illustration of human 
advertising. Instead of saying 
“buy my product” it has stimu- 
lated our desire for what paint 
and varnish will do by saying to 
us, save the surface of your 
property and you save the prop- 
erty itself, 

Postum could discuss at length 
the details of how this heverage 
is made, the purity of a cereal 
beverage, the size of the Postum 
plant or the company’s manufac- 
turing processes, till the cows come 
home, but what wife. mother, sis- 
ter or sweetheart cares as much 
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about those things as she d 
about why men crack? 

We are all interested in 
health, but we have little time ; 
devote to what the other fellow 
thinks of his accomplishments 

Hardware is a cold, flat, me 
chanical subject of inanim 
brass, steel and bronze. Lock 
door knobs, keys, hinges, cupboa 
turns, catches, etc., can be m: 
quite technical. Instead, they 
have been made as interesting as 
“the skin you love to touch,” by 
Corbin, who believes in hum: an 
advertising. 

Instead of dwelling on the 
complicated mechanism of a door 
check, its manufacture or con- 
struction, this company talks of 
the joy of living with “doors that 
never slam, that obey like well- 
trained servants—quickly, quietly 
and surely.” Who doesn’t desire 
well behaved doors? Such ad- 
vertising makes sure of being 
read because it bases its appeal 
upon an existing desire in every 
man and woman. 

No description of the ingredi- 
ents or manufacture of Pond’s 
Creams could ever compare with 
the fascination of learning how 
Mrs. Julia Hoyt helps to retain 
her beauty with this product. 
What woman wouldn’t read that 
story? Give any woman one 
little ray of hope that she can 
be as beautiful as Mrs. Hoyt and 
she will buy anything. Why? 
Because the desire to_be beautiful 
is fundamental in every woman. 
Pond’s advertising capitalizes this 
fact by being equally as human 
in idea, copy and illustration. 

Why shouldn’t advertising to 
human beings be human? Lots of 
it is. But there are still a great 
many Perriwinkles who think the 
American public has nothing 
more exciting to do than read 
bromidic biographies about “The 
million square feet of our modern 
factory”. or “Why I am the largest 
employer in the noodle industry,” 
etc. 

A good question to ask is: 
we advertising to ourselves or to 
our customers? 

And a good axiom is: 
human—be ourself. 


\ 
\ 
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in North America 
in South America 
in Great Britain 
in France itself 


MERICAN VOGUE, in its April 


15th issue, carries more advertising ° 


of the Paris couturiers than has ever be- 
fore appeared in any American fashion 
magazine— including Vogue. 


ARGENTINE VOGUE and BRITISH 
VOGUE carry the bulk of haute couture 
advertising in South America and Great 
Britain, practically without competitors. 


While in Paris itself, the dramatic story 
of Vogue’s superiority reaches a climax 
in the fact that FRENCH VOGUE leads 
every magazine in the world in this class 
of advertising. 


Thus the international sweep of Vogue 
dominates the field of fashion advertis- 
ing, just as it dominates the field of 
fashion information, both with the con- 
sumer and the trade. 


In New York, Buenos Aires, London, 
Paris, Vogue leads. 


VOGUE 


29 


MORE FRENCH ADVERTISING 
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Tue STAR offers you the 
most circulation in Indiana, 
outside of Marion County. It 
offers you the best circulation, 
too. Because it is a morning 
and Sunday paper, and sells 
for the highest price, The Star 
has selected for you the pros- 
pects who have the highest 
buying power and the highest 
standards of living. , 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


e 


‘National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 





GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43d Street 
New York 














Beware the Dealer Who Misleads 


Your Salesmen 


Too Often Salesmen Act as 


Vehicles for the 


Transportation of 


Untruthful Gossip about Competitors 


By H. D. Arthurs 


T VO paint manufacturers from 
the same town found them- 
selves together on a train one day. 
Before long the talk drifted to 
the paint business. 

“\We’ve always done a_ nice 
business up in Salem,” one of 
them remarked, “but lately there 
hasn't been any money in it.” 

“Serves you right,” the other 
man replied. “We’re in the same 
boat but it’s your fault. Ever 
since you began paying freight to 
Salem, we’ve had to meet your 
fool practice and it’s taken the 
profit out of our business up there, 
too. 

“\Where do you get the idea that 
we are to blame for this freight- 
paying business? If you hadn’t 
started it, we certainly wouldn't 
have adopted it. It doesn’t mean 
any more business out of Salem 
for us—just a matter of giving up 
a reasonable margin of profit.” 

“Where do we get that stuff 
about our starting to pay freight? 
Why, our salesmen came in time 
after time and gave it to me 
straight that you were allowing 
Miller & Hopkins freight right 
along. And when Miller began 
holding back business from us and 
throwing it all your way because 
you were allowing him the freight, 
we had to do something. Miller 
is related to my salesman and 
everything being equal, we’d have 
first chance at the business. But 
naturally with you paying freight, 
the business was lost to us.” 

\nd then there came about one 
of those interesting talks when 
competitors by chance get together 
and tind that some buyer has been 
play ng one against the other and 
gettiag away with an unwarranted 
conc. ssion, to the detriment of the 
who's industry. There also came 
to ‘ght the disastrous results 
which followed when the boss is 
inchned to listen to any rumor 


which the salesman brings in. 

When this particular case was 
sifted down, it turned out that the 
retailer was getting no freight al- 
lowance from either manufacturer. 
But he got hold of his relation, 
the paint salesman, and gave him 
a plausible story about what the 
other manufacturer was doing. In 
the meantime, he threw the volume 
of business to this other company. 
The gullible salesman, instead of 
talking the quality and salability 
of his paint, swallowed the yarn 
of what the competitor was doing 
and brought wild stories in to his 
boss. 


THEN THE FUN BEGAN 


Before long, the boss became ex- 
cited, lost his head and said: “Is 
that so? Well, we've let that 
robber get away with his loot long 
enough. If he thinks he can pay 
a little freight and take away a 
good customer, here’s where we 
show him something.” 

So paint manufacturer number 
one began allowing freight to that 
dealer. And the next week, the 
dealer showed the invoice, indicat- 
ing the allowance for freight, to 
salesman from house number two. 
The next week saw the dealer get- 
ting freight from both houses. 

“Plain mixed candy is plain 
mixed candy,” a _ confectionery 
dealer was telling a candy sales- 
man. “Your price is usually about 
the same as the other man’s. But 
your house isn’t wise. Sure, I 
pay the other fellow the same 
price as you quote me, but here’s 
the rub: I buy twenty pails at a 
time. They ship me twenty-one 
pails and bill me for only twenty. 
The invoice is all straight, show- 
ing twenty pails, but I can count, 
can’t I? I’m not trying to break 
your price down. But you asked 
me why the other people got the 
business and that’s the answer. You 
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can tell your boss that when he 
appreciates my business and is 
willing to treat me right, you can 
talk to me. But you needn’t waste 
your time until then.” 

Then the scene shifts to the 
office of the candy factory next 
Saturday afternoon. An excited 
salesman leans over the boss: 

“I wish you could get out on 
the trade with me once in a while. 
You would get an ear-full—all 
straight stuff right from our best 
customers. Take old man Wilson, 
for instance: he’s been a friend of 
yours for twenty years. I never 
get into his office but he asks about 
you. Always tells me he’d rather 
buy from us than anybody else. 
But when he tells me that Blank 
is giving him an extra pail of 
plain mixed with his twenty-pail 
order, am I going to call him a 
liar? 

“You know the sort of com- 
petitor that Blank is. You know 
you can’t trust him further than 
you can sling a bull by the tail. 
Now, are you going to let me and 
the company lose a lot of good 
business just because those crooks 
are pulling underhand stuff? If 
that’s the way you want to do 
business, it’s all right with me. 
You’re the boss. But I’m on that 
territory. You look to me to keep 
you in touch with things. It’s up 
to you whom you want to believe. 
If you don’t take my word for it, 
go around and see Wilson your- 
self.” ; 

And now the righteous boss: 
“Well, I’ve stood that long enough 
from those people. We've got to 
take care of our interests. We'll 
just cut the price of plain mixed 
a cent a pound and teach them a 
lesson.” 

As a matter of fact, the Blank 
Company was not sending out any 
free goods at all. But this is the 
conversation that takes place next 
Saturday in the office of the Blank 
Company: “Do you know what 
those porch-climbers did? Well, 
they cut the price of plain mixed 
a cent a pound all over the terri- 
tory. They got busy and booked 
up all my trade at that price. 
They cleaned me out of all my 
Christmas business, because with 
that cent a pound to go on, they 
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booked up a lot of other busi- 
ness. They certainly are the limit, 
This is one bad time of the year 
to start cutting the price.” 

In the heat of competition, many 
a manufacturer is leaning over 
backward listening to his sales- 
men pass on to him the excited 
comments and rumors about rivals 
which, all too often, come from 
dealers who are willing deliber- 
ately to mislead the salesman. 

And nine salesmen out of ten 
listen with ears wide open and 
minds wide open, too, to the 
suggestion that competition is 
doing this or that which his house 
is not doing. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF ALIBI 


It is a wonderful help to many 
a slipping salesman to be able to 
assure the house that the reason 
he is falling down is because com- 
petition is “buying the business.” 
And when the management is not 
set hard and fast on a definite plan 
and is willing to listen to such 
gossip, then the total cost of main- 
taining concessions runs into large 
sums. 

“Sure, I listen to my salesmen,” 
a sales manager explained. “But 
when they get all through I often 
say to them: ‘Yes, you are right. 
I bet they are doing that and more 
too. But you tell your trade that 
we are giving them right now full 
value for the money. Our prices 
and terms are right, based on what 
we are selling. Maybe if we were 
trying to get rid of something not 
so good, we’d have to cut our 
price, too. And we’d be right there 
to cut. But we are giving honest 
value and our prices are figured 
as low as possible. Your job is 
to sell our goods at our price. If 
all you can do is talk price, then 
you're not the man to sell our 
line. 

“We know that the trade is 
being flooded with a lot of goods 
supposed to be “just as good” and 
a lot cheaper. That’s why we are 
sending you out on the trade. If 
our goods didn’t have to be sold— 
if we didn’t have to explain per- 
sonally their advantages to the 
trade, you wouldn’t have any job. 
If all you can do is let a dealer 
tell you that such and such a brand 
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First in French Advertising... SECOND NOTE 


Over 1,000,000 Francs 


We have just received this cable from our Paris 
agents... ‘‘Lucien Lelong renews for twelve pages 
and Patou for six pages...Leading French cou- 
turiers have signed over one million francs in 
bast twelve months.”’ 


(ye one million thrifty French 
francs...and all French francs are 
thrifty!...invested in one year in one 
fashion magazine...it is proof of what 
Paris thinks of the value of 
Harper’s Bazar ! 


Harpers Bagar 


2/ IN LONDON Of. IN PARIS. 
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is as good as ours and then come 
in and tell me we have to make 
a lower price, you'd better not 
go out again. We aren't hiring 
you to go out and find out what 
somebody who doesn’t know his 
costs is selling goods for. We 
know how to make our line and 
we know what it costs and we 
aren’t hogs for profit. But we do 
mean to get a fair and right price. 
And that price is on our list. It’s 
your job to sell at that price or 
get off the pay roll. We know 
all about what the other man is 
doing. When he does that, he is 
admitting to the dealer that his 
line isn’t there compared with 
ours.’ ” 

“What the other man can do, 
I can do!” is a dangerous business 
attitude to adopt. Being willing to 
lose money just “to show up that 
cut-throat” is all too often mere 
foolishness. 

“T used to cover the trade my- 
self,” another manufacturer said, 
talking on this subject. “I know 
that competition, when it is pressed 
for business, is apt to fall into bad 
practice. And I know how hard 
it is for the average salesman to 
stand up against the argument that 
this competitor or that one is doing 
this or that. But, in the long run, 
it is easier for that salesman to 
stand right up and tell the dealer 
that he isn’t selling that other line 
—that his line is worth the money 
—and that the proof of his line’s 
superiority lies in the fact that 
the competitor admits it by con- 
fessing his inability to get as good 
a price. 

“Another thing: it is just as 
well to explain to each salesman 
that while one such concession may 
be actual, the other nine exist only 
in the heads of buyers who feel 
that they are apt to buy. cheaper 
by plain misstatements to sales- 
men. 

“There was a time when I felt 
free to get together with my local 
competitors and we could talk 
these things over. Almost always, 
we found we were all in the same 
boat and that retailers and jobbers 
were playing us one against an- 
other. Today, though, we can’t 
get together that way, for certain 
reasons. But there is one thing 
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I wish our competitors could 
understand and that is that more 
often than not the stuff which 
salesmen bring in about wha: a 
competitor is doing is pure fabrica- 
tion or rumor which the trade 
figures will bring cut prices. 1; js 
easy to get a salesman excited. And 
it is easy for a man, when busi- 
ness isn’t coming as it should, 
to put the blame on something 
his competitor is supposed to be 
doing.” 

“Bring it to me in black and 
white or don’t bring it in at all,” 
are the orders from another sales 
manager. “Maybe something gets 
past me now and then,” he ex- 
plained. “But in the long run we 
are money ahead by not taking too 
seriously all the talk about com- 
petition that salesmen bring in. 
Many a time we would let a sales- 
man, otherwise coming nicely, go 
all to seed by listening too ser- 
iously to his stories about com- 
petition. Over and over again, we 
show him how foolish it is to take 
all the gossip too much to heart 
and how much better it is to ad- 
mit, for the sake of argument, 
all the things a dealer says about 
that sort of thing, and then go 
right on and sell on the quality 
of the line.” 

Listening to what the salesmen 
have to say has brought some 
manufacturers to the edge of ruin. 
As soon as a sales force knows 
that the boss is susceptible to such 
gossip, it is surprising how it 
comes in. 


Brooklyn “Citizen” Appoints 


Ingraham-Powers 
The Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen has 
appointed Ingraham-Powers, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
its national advertising representativ: 


Detroit Bank Account fo: 
Campbell Agency 


The Union Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Detroit, Mich., has placed its 
vertising account with he Cam; 
Advertising Service, Toledo, Ohio 


Garford Truck Compan; 


Appoints F. E. Borer 
_The Garford Motor Truck Compa, 
Lima, Ohio, has appointed Frank E. 
Borer as its advertising manager. [ie 
succeeds A. J. Amos. 
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After all, it’s what 
the READERS think 


that counts— 


This issue of “Radio Retailing” 
is simply another ewidence of 
the ability and versatility of the 
McGraw-Hill organization. 

Cuas. L. Ewtirz, 
New York City. 


We want to express on behalf of 
our association commendation of 
recent articles appearing in your 
excellent publication on the radio 


‘The character of “Radio Retail- 
ing” in general, and especially your 
method of taking up this subject, 
cannot help but build for the good 


of radio. 
C. H. Scumipt, 
Chairman, Trade Interests Com- 
mittee, Radio Trade Associa- 
tion of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 


“Radio Retailing” is something 
that the radio retailer has needed 
for a long time. 

J. J. Carrot, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


You are to be complimented on 
‘Radio Retailing.” 


Crow BrorHers, 
Angola, N. Y. 


You have rung the bell. “Radio 
Retailing” is by far the best we 
have seen. It is aimed right, covers 
the needed points, and will prove 
a tremendous influence for good. 

N. C. Ewina, 


Cincinnati, O. 


“Radio Retailing” is certainly 
packed full of usable information. 
M. H. Satmon ELectric 


ComPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Radio Retailing” is the best 

trade magazine I have ever read. 
H. W. VINcENT, 

Pasadena, Cal. 


“Radio Retailing” 
kind of magazine we have 
looking for. 

THE Raptio Service ComMPANy, 

Portland, Oregon. 


is just the 
been 


You are to be congratulated on 
the very constructive preachings 
which you are making in the work 
of radio-dealer development. 

P. BoucHERON, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
New York City. 


Radio 
Retailing 


A McGraw-Hill Publication—Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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In Cincinnati Nationa): 


For years practically every national adver- 

tiser using display space in more than one 

Cincinnati newspaper has had the Times- 

Star on the schedule. But within the past 

twenty-four months an increasing number of 

national advertisers have come to use the 
- Times-Star exclusively in this field. 


Some of these, of course, are new advertisers. 
But many have been in the Cincinnati news- 
papers for years,—some in all four publica- 


tions. With the more careful checking of 
circulations both with reference to what it is 
and to where it is they discovered that, so far 
as the Cincinnati market is concerned, the 
Times-Star alone gives complete coverage. 


Undoubtedly the reactions of Cincinnati dis- 
tributors and retailers are largely responsible 
for the concentration of Cincinnati adver- 
tising in the newspaper of concentrated 
Cincinnati influence. 


CINCINNAT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manage 
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mwpisplay Advertisers 


Ingn the Times-Star 


er- But whatever the reason or reasons may be, 
red the fact is there. National advertisers in in- 
es- < ig 

wet creasing numbers, regardless of their indus- 
of trial classifications, have discovered what 


tae local advertisers have demonstrated for the 
past eighteen consecutive years,—that the 
Times-Star is the buyers’ guide to the Cin- 
cinnati market. 


- And what a market it is! Nearly three- 
quarters of a million of the most truly Amer- 
ican people in America! Native, white, well 
educated, well-to-do people whose average 
standard of living is high and not subject to 
the fluctuations necessarily characteristic of 
communities of less diversified industrial 
activity. 


d Write for detailed market information 
applicable to your proposition. 


TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Extra Sales Effort 


The advertiser always wants this placed 
where sales possibilities are best. 


THE DAIRY FARMER, thru its 
advertising columns, acts as a special 
representative to more than 180,000 
Dairy Farms. More sales are bound 
to result from an advertising effort— 
because of the Dairyman’s larger and 
more evenly distributed buying power. 


Let us tell you how THE DAIRY 
FARMER fits into your plans for 
making extra effo-t where extra effort 
counts most. 
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Is Advertising All? 


A Salesman Suggests That the Frequent Talk to Dealers about What 
Advertising Will Accomplish Be Toned Down 


By Fred J. Charles 


{EptrorraL Note: Mr. Charles is an 
underwear salesman. His views on ad- 
vertising and selling are typical of the 
attitude of many salesmen. If his ideas 
are well-founded, they indicate a need for 
radical changes in methods of presenting 
advertising to dealers. If they are not 
accurate observations, Mr. Charles’ re- 
marks serve the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing to sales executives the need for 
more intensive education of salesmen in 
the use of advertising as a sales tool.] 


‘ advertising all? 
I ask that question in all 
seriousness. I don’t think it is— 
not by a long shot. Important? 
Sure thing. But it certainly is not 
the whole show. 

Yet you would think that 
advertising really was all if 
you heard some of the re- 
marks salesmen make to dealers. 
And I think I know’ why 
much of this “misinformation” 


about advertising is being spread 


around. The following actual 
experience is self-explanatory. 

I attended a banquet, held in 
one of Chicago’s finest hotels, a 
short time ago. It was the opening 
gun of a big advertising and sell- 
ing campaign, to secure distribu- 
tion of the product of a large 
Eastern factory, which had de- 
cided to “capture” the Chicago 
market. 

Yes sir, capture is the word, 
and something just under a 
“hundred thousand” was going to 
be spent in advertising, to turn 
the trick. 

The vice-president of this con- 
cern, with several super-high-pres- 
sure salesmen, had come out 
expressly to “put this over.” 

The vice-president talked, the 
high-pressure salesmen talked—all 
told us just how easy it was to 
put this thing over. The only 
ones who didn’t talk were the local 
salesmen and the waiters. 

_Well, we started out. Distribu- 
tion of a certain kind was se- 
cured, I think many dealers 
Stocked the line with a sort of 


“these fellows are sort of forc- 
ing this stuff on us, but I'll put 
in a few” feeling. Not exactly a 
state of mind that would warrant 
real good-will toward the manu- 
facturer. 

Unfortunately, I am not able to 
give figures, but I have talked 
to some of the dealers, and kept a 
fairly close tab on the results of 
all this effort. The net result, 
after weighing all things in the 
scales, leads me to believe that 
everybody over-talked the “selling” 
power of this campaign. 

In some cases the dealer would 
say, “Well, you can send me a 
few. If this advertising draws, I 
can always get more.” Not much 
real interest there, was there? 

I believe, if we had borne down 
harder in selling the merchandise 
on its merits, coupling up the 
advertising as a dealer help, which 
it really is, we would have pro- 
cured a far better distribution, in 
volume, besides really “selling” 
the dealer on our merchandise— 
not a combination sale of adver- 
tising and merchandise, or in some 
cases selling only the advertising. 

In this campaign, I carried an 
advertising portfolio which was 
very complete and elaborate. It 
took time to explain this to the 
dealer. 


THE PROCESS OF “PUNCHING UP” 


But I believe better results 
would have been obtained had I 
devoted more time to selling mer- 
chandise. The advertising will do 
its part, whether the dealer knows 
the complete story of the cam- 
paign or not. Of course he must 
be told of the benefits he will get 
by tying up with the advertising. 
But he needs “punching up” by 
direct mail, I would say, just be- 
fore the advertising commences. 

It seems that our salesmen had 
so much of this big advertising 
campaign pumped into them, that 
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they forgot their merchandise 
talk, or couldn’t crowd it all in. 

Now, the product is really an 
excellent one, and I can and did 
sell it on its merits later on. 

I frankly confess, however, that 
at times, I found myself calling 
off dates advertisements were to 
run and so forth, which, while 
perfectly proper, took time and 
thought, which should have been 
devoted to talking merchandise. 

And therein lies the danger. 

Advertising is fascinating. It 
fascinates the salesman and dealer, 
under the pressure of a good 
strong talk. Both wander off, 
hand in hand to dream that they 
now have a super-salesman work- 
ing for them, who will just natur- 
ally drive the customers into the 
store and sell the goods. And the 
use of ordinary, everyday sales- 
manship is forgotten. 

“Create the demand, and I will 
stock your goods” is a dealer 
objection that is still far from 
being answered satisfactorily. It 
is the dealer’s usual answer to the 
stock phrase “Our extensive ad- 


vertising campaign will create the 
demand for our merchandise,” or 
similar expressions. The question 
is: Does it? 

It does not, in my experience— 
not without the full co-operation 


of the dealer. 


This phrase “creates the de- 


mand” seems to be decidedly mis-_ 


leading. 

There is a better way of express- 
ing the power of advertising. The 
assertion is too positive and a 
little dangerous, under some cir- 
cumstances, and with some deal- 
ers. Does it not put too much 
weight on advertising and lead us 
all to expect too much? 

Your advertising, we will say, 
pictures to consumers, the good 
points of that mouse-trap of 
_ yours. It leads them down the 
unbeaten path to where you keep 
(or sell) that mouse-trap. And 
then what? 

There must be the co-operation 
of the dealer and his clerk, who 
should be all set to show the good 
points of that trap. They are— 
if the manufacturer’s salesman 
has done his part, and not over- 
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stated the power of advertising. 

While every line requires dif- 
ferent treatment and circumstances 
at times would make a change of 
the story necessary, it appears bet- 
ter results would be secured, if 
the salesman’s advertising story 
to the dealer, ran more on this 
order, “My firm is doing every- 
thing possible to help you sel! 
your goods, Mr. Dealer. Our ad- 
vertising will run in the leading 
magazines and newspapers start- 
ing We firmly believe, if 
we secure your co-operation in 
coupling up. with our advertising, 
by window and store display of 
our goods, about this date, that it 
will be profitable to both of us.” 

A further suggestion that the 
dealer include the article in his 
regular advertising or do some 
special advertising should about 
cover the salesman’s advertis'ng 
talk. 

And then back to the merchan- 
dise, for are we not there to sell 
goods, primarily? Believing that, 
if I can get my dealer in the re- 
ceptive, buying mood by demon- 
strating to him that my merchan- 
dise has the right selling points, 
that my concern is anxious to co- 
operate with him to help move the 
goods, I feel I am creating more 
confidence in my line, the house 
and myself, than if I told him all 
the details of a million-dollar ad- 
vertising campaign. 

And that’s what I came to see 
him for—to get his confidence in 
our goods. My short mention of 
the advertising we are doing to 
help him sell, my demonstration 
of the article, and lastly my “sell- 
ing” my house to him, has in- 
spired that confidence, which I 
hope will grow into many orders. 


R. D. Allum with 
Lord & Thomas 


Ralph D. Allum, formerly chief of 
the copy department of the Chicago 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, has joined the staff 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


T. W. Le Quatte Leaves 
Potts-Turnbull 


T. W. LeQuatte has resigned as vice 
president of The Potts-Turnbull Com 
pany, advertising agency, Chicago 











How much purchas- 
ing power is there 
in a circulation of 
502,145?" 


No advertising man can 
accurately answer that 
question, but any adver- 
tising man will admit that 


it’s far too much and too 


valuable to overlook. 


*502,145 daily average 
net-paid circulation for 
February 
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How the Short Season Product May 
Be Advertised 


Advertising of Straw Hats an Example of Difficult Problem 


McConnett & Fercusson Ltp., 
ONDON, ONT. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Last spring we noticed advertise- 
ments appearing featuring straw hats. 
To our knowledge this was the first 
campai of its kind ever prepared, 
although of course straw hats may have 
been advertised before, that is nation- 
=~ withoyt coming to our attention. 

ave you any information regarding 
the results which were obtained by this 
advertising? Also, would you let us 
know if these advertisements were 
placed by the same manufacturer and if 
it was this manufacturer’s first attempt 
to stimulate sales through newspaper 
and magazine publicity? 

We would be grateful if you could 
gather data showing just on what plan 
this campaign was based, whether mag- 
azines were used or newspapers. If the 
retailer was supplied with direct mail 
material. If store cards were a part 
of the plan and anything else which 
you feel may be of value to us. 

It would be appreciated very much 
if you could supply us with this mate- 
rial within the next few days as it will 
have a bearing on influencing a client 
whom we would like to close for a 
spring campaign. 

WcConbess & Fercusson Limitep 
W. D. Morratr. 


TRAW hats have been adver- 

tised off and on for several 
years. It is probably true, though, 
that they were advertised last year 
more than ever. Whether or not 
this advertising has been profit- 
able cannot be answered definite- 
ly. It all depends on the view- 
point. 

The advertising of a short sea- 
son product always presents diffi- 
culties. These difficulties in the 
case of straw hats are numerous. 
In the first place, the straw hat 
season is exceptionally short—only 
six weeks at the most. In the sec- 
ond place, the straw hat is almost 
altogether a city and small-town 
proposition. The conventional 
straw hat has never attained much 
of a sale among farmers. In the 
third place, there is a feeling in 
the industry that eventually straw 
hats will become a negligible fac- 
tor in the hat trade. Many men 
find stiff straw hats uncomfort- 
able. For this reason they prefer 
the leghorn or panama types. On 
the other hand, these latter types 


stretch so easily that many buyers 
are prejudiced against them. That 
explains the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of light-weight felt hats for 
summer wear. 

Despite these difficulties, straw 
hats have been successfully adver- 
tised and undoubtedly will be ad- 
vertised for many years to come. 
Even though the straw hat does 
become as dead as the dodo, its 
demise is likely to be more gradual 
than precipitous. The alarmists 
cannot convince us that the straw 
hat will disappear during the life- 
time of anyone now living. Since 
there will be hundreds of millions 
and probably billions of these hats 
sold before the straw kelly reaches 
its doom, if it ever does, advertis- 
ing will continue to be a helpful 
influence in making these sales. 

We understand that one at- 
tempt was made to advertise straw 
hats throughout the year, but that 
this plan has been definitely aban- 
doned in the industry as not worth 
while. Seasonal advertising, how- 
ever, has been demonstrated as 
practicable by at least one of the 
exclusive straw hat manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers in 
the best position to advertise, 
however, are those who make both 
straw and felt hats, such as Mal- 
lory and Knox. Mallory is well 
satisfied with the results of its 
straws last season—so satisfied 
that we understand the campaign 
is going to be run again this year. 
A full-line hat manufacturer can 
stress his trade-mark regardless 
of what kind of hat he may be 
emphasizing in any particular ad- 
vertisement. In this way the ad- 
vertising of straws would pro- 
mote the prestige of the line and 
help other hats as well as the 
kind advertised. When a sea- 
sonal product can be tied to a 
line, which itself sells pretty much 
through the year, it can be adver- 
tised without the harassments that 
ordinarily beset the seasonal ad- 
vertiser—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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e  at- | On Sunday, March 29, The News set a new record for 
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rtise, That this consistent leadership in the want ad field is 
both indicative of superior resultfulness in general advertising 
Mal- is particularly evidenced in the total advertising carried by 
The Detroit News during 1924—over 30,500,000 lines—a 
new world record! The Detroit News consistently leads 
sfied in local display, national advertising and in every selling 
aign classification. 


yore The Detroit market offers advertisers an unique oppor- 
ik ont tunity. It is a market paying America’s highest wages to 
ere workers in numbers. It is a market covered economically 
by one newspaper, The News. In fact, no city Detroit’s 
size or larger is as thoroughly covered by a newspaper as 
Detroit is by The News. Take advantage of the flood tide 
of better business now covering Detroit’s area. Advertise 
your product in The Detroit News. 


WORLD LEADER IN ADVERTISING CARRIED IN 1924 
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Wis TORT 


—but at what price? 


YRRHUS, after his victory over the Romans, with 
great slaughter on his own side, said, “If we have 
another such victory, we are undone.” 

Great generals of history since learned that the 
price of victory often is defeat. 

Now in the commercial world, experts .in selling 
economics are warning against too much pressure, too 
much expenditure, too much overselling, as leading to 
industrial “Pyrrhic Victories.” 


Recent business surveys, conducted through our 
establishments in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, prove the soundness of that warning. 


“Breaking last year’s record,” a noted banker is 
quoted, “has become a national obsession ... if a man 
doesn’t go ahead 10% every year, he thinks he is 
going backward.” 

Thus in dynamic quest for greater sales, greater sell- 
ing expenditures are invited, advertising appropriations 
increased—and profits eaten up by selling costs. 
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* * * 


Have you ever viewed your business from that 
standpoint? 

Encouraged by prior successes, under differing con- 
ditions, are you perhaps paying too much for your 
present victories? 

Knowing when to retreat is as important a factor 
in business and advertising strategy as knowing when 
to charge. 


The most successful business generalship is in sens- 
ing the right moment. 
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more profitable than advancing, at great cost, to gain 
a but little greater one. 
* * * 

Contrariwise, under some conditions, selling and 
advertising must be pushed to their utmost limit. 
For these times there come circumstances peculiarly 
responsive to intensive exploitation; times when, 
through sheer aggressiveness, profits may be multiplied 
and leadership assured. 

“The Battle Only Goes to the Brave” may be an 
age old bromide. Yet, in advertising, Courage and 
Vision alone win—but tempered with the caution of 
conservatism. 

The fruits of victory are for those who dare. But 
business victories are not worth while which too long 
defer or curtail a profit showing. 

* * * 


The experienced advertising counselor plans pro- 
grammes and campaigns on that basis. The end must 


justify the means. 

He seeks greater sales and ever-increasing dollar 
volume for those whom he serves—but, above all 
things, entrenched leadership and consistent earnings. 

Thus pressure should be applied only with due re- 
gard to profit sheets. And retrenchment advocated 
when safety from competitive attack admits it. 

To us that seems but simple common sense. And 
common sense, as we see it—the application of its 
principles and policies—is the one open road to un- 
common results in advertising. 

The miracle of advertising is that when applied in a 
common-sense way, it brings magical results. 


% 
LORD & THOMAS 


LOS ANGELES os NEW YORK 
724 South Spring Street Advertising 247 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO LONDON, ENGLAND 
225 Bush Street 400 North Michigan Avenue Victoria Embankment 
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2 Magazines 


-Or Only One 5 


An analysis of 1000 representative 
farm homes shows two facts impor- 
tant to every advertiser: 


Forty-two different magazines 
went into 264 of these farm homes. 

Only 12 per cent of FaRMER’s WIFE 
subscribers were reached by any of 
these magazines. 

Efficient advertising demands that 
the dominant medium be used. In 
the case of 750,000 farm women, it is 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


1109 Transportation Bldg. KS aNT 5 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois De? New York City 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





Ideas—the Best Dealer Helps for 
High-Class Stores 


A Dealer Who Can’t Use Conventional Dealer Helps Tells What He 
Really Wants 


By James True 


TATIONAL advertisers fre- 
1‘ quently complain that high- 
clas s and exclusive retail stores 
will not use their expensive deal- 
er helps as a tie-up with their ad- 
vertising. But if they want to 
help their intelligent and aggres- 
sive customers in this class, there 
are certain other dealer helps that 
they can furnish at very slight ex- 
pense, and that will be used by 
their customers. 
This fact was emphasized by 
R. White, advertising man- 
ager of Raleigh Haberdasher, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., a large 
and fashionable store that carries 
high-class wearing apparel for 
men and women. Mr. White had 


just returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago, a scouting expedition for the 
purpose of accumulating the kind 


of dealer helps he mentioned. 
“Our merchandising policy,” he 
said, “prevents our using many of 
the conventional dealer helps of- 
fered by most manufacturers; but 
we are always on the lookout for 
good, practical, tried and tested 
ideas that will aid us in improving 
our general advertising and espe- 
cially the circular letters that we 
frequently mail to our lists. 
“Last week, I spent several 
hours in the advertising depart- 
ment of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
whose clothing we have handled 
exclusively for many years. There 
I searched through a large collec- 
tion of letters, direct pieces and 
newspaper advertisements, used 
successfully by the company’s 
customers during the past season, 
aid, as a result, I’ve returned 
home with a brief case full of in- 
valuable ideas and suggestions. 
This company’s co-operative ad- 
vertising is exceptionally helpful. 
“Good letter ideas are particu- 
larly interesting to us. In all, we 
mail about fifty letters a yeur to 
our complete and special lists. 
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We do this as an important and 
profitable supplement to our 
rather extensive newspaper adver- 
tising, to gain results that cannot 
be accomplished by any other 
method that we know about. 

“From my own experience, and 
from talks with advertising man- 
agers of stores similar to ours, 
I’ve learned not only that good 
circular letters are about the most 
difficult things in the world to 
write, but also that a letter which 
will pull profitably for a store of 
our kind in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago or any other American city, 
can be adapted to produce about 
the same percentage of results in 
Washington. Furthermore, it is 
just about impossible to say 
whether a letter will pull or not 
before it is tried, so our demand 
is for letter ideas that have 
demonstrated their pulling power. 

“Unfortunately, I cannot show 
you any letters that were fur- 
nished us by advertisers; but I 
can give you a letter that fairly 
represents the kind of material we 
are looking for. Some time ago 
we moved from Pennsylvania 
Avenue to our new store in 
F Street. The move was widely 
advertised in the newspapers and 
by special mailed announcements ; 
but for six months we _ had 
known that many cash and charge 
customers of the old store had 
not followed us to the new loca- 
tion. 

“This condition was not to the 
discredit of our advertising, since 
our volume of business had in- 
creased to a highly satisfactory 
degree. Obviously, the problem 
called for a special letter or series 
of letters; but although several 
thousand customers of our manu- 
facturers must have moved during 
the last few years, and while some 
of them, facing a like problem, 
must have solved it with letters, 
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we could not get hold of any 
copies of them. So we got up a 
letter here in the office, and it 
proved to be a lucky hit. Judged 
solely by results, it is one of the 
most successful letters we've 
mailed this year, and I'll be glad 
to pass it along if you think the 
readers of Printers’ INK will be 
interested.” 

The letter referred to by Mr. 
White brought a return by mail 
of slightly more than 10 per cent. 
In addition, it brought many of 
the old customers into the new 
store to explain, and resulted in 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
direct sales. It was multigraphed 
on an excellent letterhead, care- 
fully filled in, and bore the 
facsimile signature of the vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
company. Here is its text: 


Dear Mr. 

Frankness is one of the most _ad- 
mirable traits in human nature. We’re 
trying to be frank with you in this 
letter, and we’d like you to be per- 
fectly frank with us in return. 

Our records show that you haven’t 
visited our clothing department since 
we moved into our big new F Street 
store more than a year ago. 

We'd like to know why. 

Perhaps our service slipped in some 
respect. Mistakes do happen, but we 
don’t know anything about them un- 
less they are brought to our attention. 
Don’t be afraid of sia our feelings 
— if this is so, tell u 

Perhaps the suit on overcoat you 
bought at the old Avenue store has 
given you such splendid service that 
you haven’t needed a new one since. 
If that is so, tell us. 

Perhaps you are of the impression 
that our new sfore is expensive. We'd 
like to know. 

In other words, something has kept 
you out of our new store. Won’t you 
tell us just what the reason is—and 
tell it to us just as if you were in 
the store now, talking to us man to 
man? 

We’ll appreciate it, and we'll treat 
your information as confidential. We 
are continually striving to make a 
better store, give greater values to 
the public, please them—and your in- 
formation will help us to do it. 

Very cordially yours, 
RALEIGH a 4 INc., 
B . JENKINS. 


In commenting on the results 
produced by this letter, Mr. White 
said that approximately one in 
ten of the old customers who re- 
plied had, or thought he had, an 


actual grievance. “This gave us 
the opportunity,” he continued, 
“of correcting our mistakes and 
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of re-establishing profitable rela- 
tions in a number of cases. Then, 
those who replied and had no 
grievances also taught us some in- 
teresting things about our busi- 
ness; a number wrote us that the 
new store was too far from their 
offices to be convenient, which 
suggested to us that the advance 
notice of special sales might be 
the inducement to bring them 
back. 

“Three men, among the best 
customers of the old store, men- 
tioned a problem that is growing 
more serious every day with many 
stores. They wrote that it was 
difficult to find a place to park 
near the new store, that parking 
was limited to thirty minutes on 
F Street, and that they preferred 
to shop in the old neighborhood 
for this reason. We immediately 
wrote them, giving them the spe- 
cial privilege of driving through 
the alley to the rear of the store 
and parking as long as they want- 
ed at any time, and, within a few 
days, all three called at the store 
to thank us and resume relations. 

“We spend 5 per cent of our 
gross receipts for advertising. We 
use two Washington newspapers 
regularly and all of the others oc- 
casionally. Our mailing list is 
divided into about eight different 
sections and totals approximately 
18,000 names, which are constantly 
being added 'to with prospects and 
new customers; it is checked fre- 
quently and is kept up to date by 
a young lady who devotes all of 
her time to it. 

“While our direct work costs 
considerably less than our other 
advertising, we do not consider it 
any less important; but good let- 
ter ideas are much more difficult 
to find than good newspaper ad- 
vertising ideas. If one of our 
manufacturers had sent us the let- 
ter referred to we would consider 
ourselves indebted to him, and 
since we still have more than 80 
per cent of the old customers to 
hear from, we shall feel the same 
way toward any of the national 
advertisers we buy goods from, 
who will show us how to write 
effective follow-up letters. 

“Several of our manufacturers 
occasionally send us circular Iet- 
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Three Cents! 


T 3 cents per copy, THE WORLD entirely 

overshadows the two 2-cent newspapers 
most generally compared with it in 
QUALITY of circulation, in that intensive 
city selling-area where the manufacturer 
has his best distribution and in which the 
merchant “makes his greatest number of 
sales. 

Favored, therefore, with the type of 
New Yorker who is able and willing to 
pay 3 cents for his morning paper, THE 
WORLD occupies a unique position among 
the newspapers of the greatest retail market 
in America. 

On the score of selling-price alone, if its 
own columns were not sufficient evidence 
in themselves, THE WORLD today is indis- 
putably the quality medium of the morning 
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ters featuring their goods in the 
expectation that we will send 


them out to our customers and. 


prospects. We are, of course, 
glad to get them, for they some- 
times contain ideas that we can 
use; but a good letter is always 
something of an experiment, and 
is very seldom produced by a 
bright young man in the adver- 
tising department of the manufac- 
turer. What we want are letters 
created and successfully used by 
stores of our kind in all parts of 
the country—letters that have been 
proved resultful in solving the 
specific problems of the high- 
class retailer, containing good 
ideas that we can adapt for the 
solution of our problems. One or 
two of our manufacturers are 
now making an effort to collect 
such material and pass it along to 
us, and we have assured them 
that they cannot do anything of 
more value to us in the way of 
furnishing dealer helps.” 


Appointed to Represent Texas 


Newspapers 

The San Antonio Light and_ the 
Fort Worth Record have appointed 
Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, as_ their 
Eastern advertising representative. 
Both newspapers also have appointed 
the G. Logan Payne Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, Chicago, to repre- 
sent them in the West. 


E. W. Jones Joins Needham 
Agency 

E. Willis Jones, formerly with Bier- 
man, Strouse & Bohnert, commercial 
artists, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
the Maurice H. Needham Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He _ will 
specialize in layout work and mechani- 
cal production. 


New Account for Louis H. 
Frohman 


The Malco Products. Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., automobile accessories, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Louis H. Frohman, New York advertis- 
ing agency. Business papers and maga- 
zines will be used in a campaign on 
the Malco vacuum cleaner. 


Joins Joseph J. Borgatti 
Martin Marck, Sormeriy advertising 
manager of the Boston Kuryer Codzt- 
enny, has joined the staff o Joseph J. 
Borgatti, Inc., foreign language news- 
paper representative, Boston. 
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New Quarterly Started by 
McCall 


The Buyers Yardgoods Review is the 
name of a new quarterly publication 
which has been started by the McCall 
Company, New York, in the interest of 
the McCall Quarterly. The new publi- 
cation is of a specialized trade nature 
and its editorial contents are devoted 
to the interests of buyers of silk, cotton 
and dress goods, merchandise managers 
and other store executives who are en- 
gaged in promoting the sale of yard- 
goods for home sewing. 

The first issue of The Buyers Yard- 
goods Review is the April, 1925, num- 
ber. It will be regularly issued in 
January, April, July and October. 
Harold C. ennedy, advertising man- 
ager of the McCall Quarterly, is adver- 
tising manager of the new publication. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Merged with Elliott Service 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc., New 
York photographers, has been merged 
with the Elliott Service Company, dis- 
play advertising, also of New York. 

James Elliott, president of the Elliott 
company, will become president of Un- 
derwood & Underwood, which will be 
continued as a separate company. Bert 
E. Underwood and Elmer Underwood, 
who founded the company forty-three 
years ago, will retire but retain an in- 
terest in the company. Their sons, 
E. R. Underwood and C. T. Underwood, 
will continue as officers and directors. 


“Sportlife” Becomes 


Macfadden Publication 

Sportlife, Philadelphia, has been pur- 
chased by Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
New York, making the thirteenth link 
in the Macfadden chain of periodicals. 
The first issue under the new manage- 
ment will appear in July. Sportlife will 
be enlarged from sixty-four to ninety- 
six pages and its editorial contents will 
be broadened more thoroughly to cover 
the field of general sports. Charles A. 
Penn, advertising manager of Movie 
Weekly, also will be advertising man- 
ager of Sportlife. 


O. M. Curtis, Jr., Joins 
Wm. T. Mullally Agency 


O. M. Curtis, Jr., former_ general 
sales manager of the Hydro Refriger 
ator Company, New York, has joined 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. He will be in 
charge of merchandising service and 
sales promotion. Mr. Curtis was at one 
time with the Einson-Freeman Company, 
lithographer, as sales manager. 


“Outdoors Pictorial” Appoints 


Representative 
Outdoors Pictorial, Washington, D. C., 
has appointed the Samuelson-Mitchell 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
Kansas City, as its advertising repre- 
sentative in that territory. 
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@ choo-choo will soon he calling 


They observed 
Official Straw 
Hat Day ten 
days ago in 
New Orleans. 





The mercury in the thermometer is 


steadily climbing. 


The opening of the going-away season 
is just around the bend. 


New Orleans and its trade-zone are 
prosperous—every year more and more 
people are getting the going-away va- 
cation habit—and The Times-Picayune 
reaches close to 100 per cent of the folks 
you want to reach. Get that Resort and 
Travel Advertising Ready! 


Che Times - Picauune 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 








Last year The Times-Picayune printed 62,482 lines of 
resort advertising as compared with 24,486 lines in the 
second paper and 17,351 lines in the third paper; 
331,348 lines of steamship and travel advertising as 
compared with 114,462 lines in the second paper and 
88,350 lines in the third paper; and 210,968 lines of 
railroad advertising as compared with 178,035 lines in 
the second paper and 147,313 lines in the third paper. 


Representatives: CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC., New York 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. BIDWELL CO., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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In this section of Clifton Avenue on the 
West, and Ludlow and Jefferson Avenues 
on the south, are 164 residence buildings. 
To it, daily, are delivered 152 Enquirers, 
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Mrs. Clifton... 


Heiress to Millions 


Mrs. Clifton’s earliest recollections are of a big stone 
house set deep in a park of elms; of the family coach- 
and-two; and of the wainscotted library where her 
father, each morning after breakfast, retired to read 
his Enquirer. 

Today, from her spacious apartment, Mrs. Clifton 
can see the smart subdivision that has replaced the 
park of elms. Below at the door stands a limousine; 
this has replaced the coach-and-two. 

But otherwise there have been few 
changes. Mrs. Clifton’s interests are 
chiefly those of her mother before 
her. Her life, with modern touches, 
is the judicious, sane life her parents 


ed. ‘ 

One of the family habits which 
Mrs. Clifton has inherited is that of 
reading the Enquirer. To it, like her 
father, she turns each morning after 
breakfast 

Naturally, such a reader as Mrs. 
Clifton is prized by every advertiser. 
Hers is an unlimited buying power. 
She has been trained from girlhood 
to expect the best, and to know the 
best when she sees it. 

How many Mrs. Cliftons are there? 
In her suburb are 1021 residence 
buildings; and to it, daily, are de- 
livered 1424 Enquirers. A market 
rich in potentiaksales for the adver- 
tiser; a market covered thoroughly, 
economically by one great medium 

-The Daily Enquirer. 


stays in the home” 
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In advertising when 
you save the surface 
you don’t save all. 
Good advertising 
commences with 
the caissons. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper * Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





A Captain of Industry on. 
Advertising 


John 1) 


T has long been noted that the 

leaders in American industry 
seem to be divided into two dis- 
tinct schools. One type of manu- 
facturer or producer places most 
emphasis upon the making of the 
product or getting it out of the 
ground and refining it, as in the 
case of a raw material. The bur- 
den of selling he. places some- 
where else. 

The other school realizes that 
demand, being the basis of busi- 
ness, the closer a company gets to 
the source of this demand the 
more certain it is of permanent 
progress. This school spends 
much time and thought on the 
selling end of the organization. 
The company itself determines the 
selling policy and bends its efforts 
toward better sales methods for 
the final consumer’s benefit. 

There is, thus, a great difference 
in the fundamental ideas of 
William M. Wood, former presi- 
dent of the American Woolen 
Company, and William Wrigley, 
Jr. or William Cooper Procter, 
for example. 

The picture formed by those 
business leaders who are changing 
their attitudes on this fundamental 
business plank visualizes one of 
the most interesting tendencies of 
modern American business. This 
change is beginning to be noticed 
particularly among the heads of 
the great companies whose stock 
is listed and traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange. There 
was a time, not many years back, 
when scarcely any of these com- 
panies came close to the public in 
the matter of selling and adver- 
tising. Now the situation is al- 
most exactly the reverse. 

John D. Ryan, a few short years 
ago, could accurately be said to 
belong to the school of industrial 
leaders who, like Wood and Gary, 
placed most emphasis on produc- 
tion aud who regarded the build- 
ing of demand and creating wants 


Ryan’s Changed Attitude toward the Advertising of Copper Is 
a Lesson to Many Other Producers 


in advance through broad gauge 
advertising and sales policies as 
of secondary importance. This 
attitude on the part of steel pro- 
ducers was summed up by G. H. 
Charls in his recent address be- 
fore the American Institute of 
Steel Construction when he said: 
“Shall we bow to the superior 
sales efforts behind competing 
products? Or shall we master the 
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THE COPPER INDUSTRY IS TURNING TO 
HUMAN-INTEREST COPY 


situation in a manner worthy of 
the traditions of the steel indus- 
try?” 

The 1,000,000 tons of steel roof- 
ing per annum displaced by ag- 
gressive sales efforts on the part 
of prepared roofing manufacturers 
worried the steel industry and is 
to be met by the, co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign of twenty- 
eight manufacturers of sheet steel 
described in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK. John D. Ryan, 
whose industry and company also 
lost much ground several» years 
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ago when competing metals used 
aggressive sales and advertising 
methods, finally changed his 
mental attitude toward advertis- 
ing and adopted for his company 
an advertising campaign which 
has made the public familiar with 
the merits of Anaconda brass pipe 
and copper wire screens. 


POSITIVE VIEWS 


Some of the financial writers 
recently asked Mr. Ryan—and no 
doubt they were in a somewhat 
skeptical mood—whether the ad- 
vertising of his company and the 
co-operative advertising of the 
industry had been of any real 
benefit in stimulating consumption. 

This big captain of industry is 
not a prolific talker. One finan- 
cial writer said of him: “Mr. 
Ryan doesn’t say anything unless 
he has something to say, but when 
he says it everybody listens. When 
it comes to taciturnity as a habit 
he makes a certain eminent citizen 
who is credited with a tongue tied 
at both ends seem positively talka- 
tive.” 

This is how Mr. Ryan replied: 

“Undoubtedly, advertising the 
advantages of copper has had 
much to do with increasing con- 
sumption in this country, and its 
effects undoubtedly will soon be- 
gin to show even in Europe. Ana- 
conda in January sold and shipped 
more brass pipe than in the whole 
year 1920, which was character- 
ized by activity in building as well 
as in industry generally. It is ad- 
vertising that makes the American 
people appreciate the advantage 
of using brass water pipe in 
houses. The industry is just be- 
ginning really to feel the results 
of this advertising. 

“Despite the slump that has re- 
cently occurred in the price of 
copper, I would, in reply to your 
question as to the outlook, repeat 
that I believe Anaconda’s book- 
ings of new business during the 
last quarter, as well as its record 
output and shipments of finished 
brass and copper goods, are indic- 
ative of the activity in the indus- 
try as a whole. I know most of 
the copper refineries are being 
pressed to make deliveries to 
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fabricators. I, therefore, believe 
that 1925 will prove to be a record 
year for copper consumption, both 
here and abroad.” 

There are hundreds of  indj- 
viduals at the heads of great com- 
panies who could, if they would, 
greatly stabilize demand and come 
far closer to the final users of 
their materials, both in other in- 
dustries and among the general 
public, if they would listen to and 
heed the great change in aititude 
toward a more enlightened sales 
policy indicated by John D. Ryan's 
recent statement. 


Williams & Cunnyngham Add 


to Staff 

Earl M. Cummings, for the last ten 
years advertising manager of the 
Burson Knitting Company, Rockford, 
Ill., and R. H. Riemenschneider, for- 
merly with the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
have joined Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, as 
staff executives. 

E. M. Abbott, formerly with the 
advertising department of Marshall 
Field & Company and more recently 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, als 
has joined Williams & Cunnyngham as 
a member of the research department 


Time Payment Plan for 


Beaver Products 
The Beaver Products Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, maker of wall and roofing ma 


terials, has established a_ new partial 
payment plan by which Beaver prod 
ucts may be purchased. Through this 
plan dealers may offer home owners 
the opportunity to reroof, remodel o 
repair, making payments over a period 
of ten months. Double pages in 
color are being used in national pu! 
lications to announce the plan to the 
public. 


Miner Rouge Account for 


Morse International 
The advertising account of the Estate 
of Henry C. iner, Inc., maker of 
Carrot Rouge, has been placed with the 
Morse International Agency, New York 
The Chloro Chemical Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., manufacturer of Firma 
Chloro, has also placed its advertising 

account with the Morse agency. 


Mark J. Lacey, Manager, 
Pyrex Sales 

Mark J. Lacey has been appointed 
maeaaer of the Pyrex sales division of 
the Corning Glass Works, Corning. 
N. Y. He succeeds W. T. Hedges, re 
signed. Mr. Lacey has been with the 
Pyrex sales division for nine years and 
for the last two years has been assis 
tant manager. 
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Where to Get Advice on 
Investments 


Detroit, Mic. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There have been so many articles in 

various publications along the line of 

Dickinson’s article, “Making It 

cult for the Blue Sky Salesmen,” 
that I think it is high time that some- 
body stepped in with a word of caution. 
The banks, trust companies and other 
conservative banking institutions have 
comme upon the idea of warning the 

“~—- against investments other than 

anks or trust companies or bonds 
to such an extent that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to sell legitimate 
stocks for new enterprises. 

The attitude of skepticism toward 
perfectly legitimate, properly developed, 
well-managed enterprises involving a 
stock investment manifested by the 
general public is disheartening to those 
who are working out such plans. As a 
matter of fact, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to secure salesmen or to 
get investment bankers to take on 
things of this sort except for old and 
well established companies that are ex- 
panding. 

I believe that it can be said with 
perfect propriety thate the attitude of 
the banks and trust companies is be- 
comin increasingly selfish and_ short 
sighted in that they almost uniformly 
decry any investment in stocks of any 
nature whatsoever. 

This letter constitutes no defense of 
the swindler but it is a plea for a 
fair deal for legitimate enterprises 
which must raise money through stock 
subscription. These legitimate enter- 
prises are not getting a fair deal under 
present conditions. 

Rospert JuNE. 


HERE are undoubtedly many 

legitimate, properly developed, 
well-managed enterprises which 
are financed by direct stock sale 
to the public. Printers’ INK has 
published many articles upon the 
increasing number of public utility 
companies, railroads and others 
which are selling common stock, 
preferred stock and bonds to their 
customers. The growth of cus- 
tomer ownership in the United 
States has been of tremendous 
social and economic importance. 
Mr. June says that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get sales- 
men to take on stock issues ex- 
cept for old and well-established 
companies, 

If salesmen selling stock in new 
companies where the element of 
risk is great, would confine their 
calls to business men who have 
sufficient money to afford to take 
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a chance on the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the launching of a new 
business, all would be well. Un- 
fortunately very few stock s 
men, many of whom are on com- 
mission, adopt these  methiods, 
They are more apt to call upon 
people who cannot afford to take 
either a business man’s risk or a 
business man’s speculation. In 
many new businesses which seem 
logical and possible of great fu- 
ture development, stock salesmen 
call upon “widows and orphans” 
and offer stock to them as an in- 
vestment instead of as a specu- 
lation. 

It is extremely difficult for the 
person who is not well-versed in 
financial matters to judge between 
stock in perfectly legitimate enter- 
prises and apparently equally good 
stock in concerns of no standing. 
For that reason people are learn- 
ing to go to banks and to invest- 
ment bankers when they wish to 
make an investment. It would 
seem that any advertising which 
instructs people to go to invest- 
ment sources when they have 
funds to invest is a good thing 
for business generally.—|Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Increase in Union Carbide 
Earnings 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, New York, reports a net in 
come of $16,771,312 for 1924 after all 
charges and preferred dividends of 
subsidiary companies. This compares 
with $16,204,414 in 1923 and _ repre- 
sents a gain of $556,898. The products 
of subsidiaries include Prest-O-Lite 
batteries, Eveready flashlights and bat 
teries, etc. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Louisville Newspapers 


Millard W. Ridenour has been 
pointed advertising manager of 
newspapers published by the Herald 
Post Company, Louisville. These i: clude 
the Louisville Herald, Post and Sunday 
Herald-Post. He has been with th's 
organization for fifteen years. 


Toronto Publications Appoint 
Eastern Representative 


Douglass E. Watts, formerly with 
the advertising department of La Patrie, 
Montreal, has been appointed Fas stern 
representative of the Canadian fach- 
inery & Manufacturing News and 
Power House, both of Toronto 
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The Entire Family Reads the Journal-Post 





oo > 


$4,082,626 
JUST FOR 
WOMEN’S WAISTS! 


Is spent annually by the women of the big JOURNAL-POST 
family 

Seven reliable Kansas City dealers furnished us the 
figures that enable us to compute safely that the 
women readers of the Journal-Post spend annually 
$4,082,626 for Women’s Waists. The average woman 
reader of the Journal-Post buys 3.3 waists a year, at 
$5.13 each, or a total of $16.92 a year. 


$1,812,707 
is spent by the women readers of the 


Journal-Post in Kansas City alone. 


Here is a big and constant market——an intelligent, respon- 
sive family that buys merchandise of quality—for those 
who use the 


Karsas City Journal fost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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Heart-Strings and Purse-Strings 


When the evening meal is over, comes that 
mellowed, golden hour when the children 
crowd around, and Mother reads “Child 
Life” to her eager little audience. Accom- 
panied by a constant chorus: “What's tha-atP” 
“Mother buy me that!” “Look Mother!” 

In the best homes throughout the land, 
“Child Life” is counted an intimate com- 
panion—read and re-read. Mothers rely 
upon it to help them bring their children 
through the formative periods. Nor is their 
confidence limited to its editorial contents. 
Advertising in “Child Life” is outstandingly 
productive of results. That is why 174 na- 
tional advertisers are repeatedly using it. 

“Child Life” is the biggest children’s 
magazine in the country. It touches every 
phase of the American family. Whatever 
you have to sell—be it toys or topcoats— 
“Child Life” will carry your message sin- 
cerely and surely into the most profitable 
market to be found: Growing homes with 
constantly growing needs. 

Write today for information and rates and 
a sample copy of “Child Life.” 











| CHE 


MAGAZINE 
Reaches the Mother through her Child 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 








When a Product Goes Wrong 
After Leaving the Plant 


The Fada Factory Had This Happen Twice and Each Time Heroic 
Corrective Measures Were: Applied 


By Charles G. Muller 


O\METIMES a product will go 

wrong when it reaches the con- 
sumer despite every precaution 
taken at the factory. With star- 
tling rapidity, complaints’ will 
come in, all kicking about the 
same defect. It may be that a 
poor grade of raw material was 
used unwittingly. Any one of a 
dozen factors may be the cause. 

However, the source of trouble 
is the factory’s problem. The 
merchandising problem is how to 
act when something of this sort 
occurs. It is a situation that calls 
for prompt and decisive action, 
for every dollar’s worth of ac- 
cumulated good-will is in danger 
of being swept away. 


As has so frequently been 


proved the case in other matters, 
even this difficulty, when properly 
handled, can be made finally to 
add to a firm’s prestige, instead of 


detracting from it. It is true 
enough that an ill wind blows no- 
body any good. But this particu- 
lar kind of ill wind, when it 
meets an expert at handling ill 
winds, is likely to end up in the 
unexpected. And, inasmuch as 
most any product is likely to run 
up against this trouble, at some 
time or other, there should be 
broad interest in the following 
explanation of what the manufac- 
turers of the well-known Fada 
radio sets did on two separate oc- 
casions when this problem arose. 

In 1920, F. A. D. Andrea, who 
was an expert instrument maker 
and tool and die designer, started 
a small shop of his own. He in- 
duced manufacturers of war radio 
supplies to sell their seemingly 
worthless surplus material to 
amateurs instead of junking it. 
In those days this was a relatively 
smal! market. Later Mr. Andrea 
redesicned one of the wartime 
crystal detectors into a cormmer- 
cially cood product that could be 
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sold to amateurs. Manufacture 
started in lots of three, a half- 
dozen and then a dozen at a time. 
A radio dealer from Pittsburgh 
saw one of these Fada detectors 
in a New York store. It looked 
so good that he immediately 
placed a small order. Shortly 
after radio broadcasting became a 
reality to the public through the 
opening of and the instantaneous 
success of the radio broadcasting 
station KDKA, Fada _ crystal 
detector sales increased beyond all 
dreams. The business grew. 

Just about the beginning of this 
period of great sales expansion, 
or in March, 1921, Mr. Andrea 
added to the personal organiza- 
tion, and laid the foundation for 
his future organization expenses. 
Sales for the month of March 
were $777. Within a year they 
had reached the $5,000-a-month 
mark. 

The company’s policy was: To 
be entirely a manufacturing con- 
cern and to sell only through job- 
bers. The policy was hard to 
stick to, especially in summer 
when sales reached their lowest 
point. However, by 1922 dealer 
confidence had been built upon 
these policies, and sales reached 
$50,000 monthly. 


TROUBLE BEGINS TO BREW 


Then the ill wind began to blow. 

In the manufacture of these 
rheostats flexible fibre strips were 
used and bought in great quantities 
from fibre companies. It had to 
be taken for granted that these 
strips were right. It was impos- 
sible to recognize by eye or feel- 
ing that they were unsatisfactory. 

Accordingly, probably 100,000 
rheostats were manufactured and 
shipped out to the trade having 
defective fibre strips. The condi- 
tion which occurred was through 
no fault of the company. But 
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the defective rheostats started 
coming back to the factory in lots 
of one, one dozen, by the hun- 
dreds. They sold for $1.00 each. 
An enormous jobber, dealer and 
consumer ill feeling was created. 
Sales dropped. 

The Fada company decided to 
stand the gaff. 

Accordingly, on September 1 a 
letter was sent to all jobbers and 
dealers asking them to return to 
the factory every Fada rheostat 
in stock. Shipping charges in 
many cases were paid by the 
Fada company both ways. The 
instruments were tested and re- 
placed by the factory, and dealers 
were told to sell them for seventy- 
five cents instead of a dollar. On 
top of this, discounts were in- 
creased and both discounts and 
prices rebated at once. 

The letter to jobbers and deal- 
ers read: 


Effective September 1, the list price 
of Fada rheostats will be reduced from 
$1 to $.75 each. 

In addition the discount is increased 
from 35 per cent straight to 35 per 
cent in quantities less than 100 and 40 
per cent in quantities of more than 100. 

Our defective rheostat trouble which 
has occurred during the past couple of 
months has been utterly beyond our 
control, being due to defective fibre 
strips. We recognize our responsibility 
in this instance of defective material 
and ask that you ship back to our factory 
all Fada rheostats that you have in 


stock. 

We shall be very glad to inspect these 
rheostats and replace the defective ones 
with new ones, returning shipment to 
you. 

In addition we will credit your account 
with the difference between the old price 
of $1 and the new list price of $.75 
each and also, if you return to us more 
than 100 rheostats, we will credit your 
account with the additional 5 per cent 
to cover the increased discount on this 
quantity. 

What can be a more honest method of 
handling this defective rheostat situa- 
tion? We certainly regret that this 
trouble has occurred and yet in view 
of the fact that it has, we are doing 
what we believe to be the right thing in 
handling the matter as this letter 
suggests. 


It cost the company $25,000 to 
play the game, but Fada got a 
response from dealers in all sec- 
tions of the country that brought 
back many times more than the 
cost. Besides, a foundation of 
dealer confidence was laid that 
some companies have to work 
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years to build. In a short time the 
ill wind had been forced into help- 
ing Fada. It showed how cir- 
cumstances can be made to serve 
the ends of a determined com- 
pany. 

In December, 1922, the com- 
pany decided to manufacture 
complete radio outfits on a large 
scale, and by March, 1923, made 
the first jobber shipment of new 
neutrodyne sets. [Initial sales 
were startlingly high, especially 
as the radio peak previously had 
been reached. But in spite of the 
immediate success of the new type 
apparatus, the Fada company de- 
cided to work steadily ahead as 
if it intended to stay in the indus- 
try and not as if it expected to 
make a clean-up and get out. In 
less than a year more than 30,000 
of the new receiving sets were 
sold 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 


Then, while Fada was cash- 
ing in on its dealer confidence 
gained by fair play in replacing 
rheostats, when the future was as 
bright as high sales figures could 
paint it, the second gale came up 
to threaten the company. The new 
receiver, on which the company 
had been building its greatest 
reputation, abruptly went dead. 
Of a sudden, sets in service per- 
haps one day, perhaps three 
months, failed to receive. The 
wind could have blown nothing 
worse in the way of ills, for this 
apparatus carried the Fada name 
on $200 worth of merchandise, not 
on a mere dollar rheostat. 

Days and nights of frantic 
trouble seeking failed to uncover 
the cause of the complete break- 
down. The sets were dead, and 
they stayed dead. At last, in a 
length of wire three-thousandths 
of an inch thick and six miles 
long with which the audio fre- 
quency simplifying transformers 
were wound it was found that an 
acid corrosion had _ developed 
which had eaten through the in- 
sulating enamel and corroded the 
wire, short circuiting the entire 
transformer. . 

Having learned the lesson oi 
making good in the case of the 
rheostats, the company decided 
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that no matter how costly it might 
be, every set which had gone dead 
should be serviced free of charge. 
The ill wind should be turned and 
made to blow in the right direc- 
tion with undiminished intensity. 

Letters went to all jobbers, deal- 
ers and consumers, asking that 
defective sets be returned to the 
factory for free service. To date 
it has cost more than $60,000 to 
replace the faulty transformers 
and retain dealer confidence. But 
before the end of 1923 sales 
reached $500,000 a month, a fig- 
ure above the regular peak. The 
wind more than met its match. 

The experiences of this com- 
pany, in a field where confidence 
is not so easily gained perhaps as 
it is in other fields, show how 
even the worst appearing setbacks 
can be made to yield confidence 
and even to return financial profit. 

Another light on how service 
can be made to pay dividends is 
given by Fada’s remarkable sale 
of radio instruction books to 
amateurs. When, after the suc- 
cess of the first complete set, it 
was decided to manufacture 
knockdown receiver parts which 
could be put together by the am- 
bitious layman, it also was de- 
cided to get out a catalogue 
which would help the uninitiated 
amateur in assembling the set. 

This book sold for fifty cents to 
a demand that was tremendous, 
165,000 copies in nine months. 
Besides producing a fine profit, the 
book served to advertise from 
Maine to the Catalina Islands the 
very items which it explained. 
The book was sent out in each 
Fada set of neutrodyne parts 
and was sold as a separate item. 
Its value to the company from a 
sales promotion and advertising 
standpoint was ten times the fifty 
cents which the consumer actually 
paid to read the sales message it 
held. 

This success was traceable part- 
ly to the success of the first com- 
plete set. It also was actually 
traced to a human touch put into 
the photographs which showed 
how the parts should be as- 
sembled. This human touch was 
very simple. An open package of 
cigarettes on the work desk of the 
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man pictured putting his receiver 
together. Sometimes the builder 
of the set was smoking or hold- 
ing a lighted cigarette in one hand 
while he adjusted a wire with the 
other hand, but always the pack- 
age of cigarettes was there, creat- 
ing atmosphere. The cigare tes 
showed that a “regular feller” 
could assemble a set. This stunt, 
which brought comment from all 
sides, put the human element into 
a book filled with scientific fig- 
ures and facts. 

When a revised edition of 
seventy-six pages was put out last 
August, it sold 110,000 copies in 
less than three months, and at a 
price of seventy-five cents a book. 
Half of this volume shows how 
to put the set together; the — 
half tells what radio troubles 
watch for. Like its >» eaelog 
this book nets a publishing profit. 
As a second point of good busi- 
ness, it advertises the very articles 
it describes. Third, because it is 
more a handbook to be used often 
than a mere book of directions to 
be thrown away when the set 1s 
built, this second book will be 
good advertising for many years, 
a constant reminder of the Fada 
name and product.’ 

However, this very profitable 
book is not the only form of ad- 
vertising used. The first single- 
column, three-inch advertisement 
appeared in December, 1920. To 
keep on building the good-will 
created by the policies of being a 
manufacturing concern only, sell- 
ing only through jobbers, making 
good on faulty apparatus and ser- 
vicing free, Fada continues both 
direct and national advertising. 
A large sum has been spent in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion to 
continue and make stronger the 
jobber, dealer and consumer good- 
will gained by harnessing the ill 
wind and driving it where it would 
bring the company good. 


With Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company 


O. E. McCarthy has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of The 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, He was formerly man- 
ager of the Pierce-Arrow Truck Sales 
Corporation, Boston. 
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Billions will be on 
display 

The circle tours to follow 
the Houston Convention 
will carry you through 
nature’s arcade where Texas’ 
wealth will be on display. 
Feast your eyes on pros- 
perity! 

It is your opportunity to 
see things for yourself. The 
newspapers of the nine Key 
Cities will provide you a 
warm welcome. 
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“17.8 people per square mile?” 
—gentlemen! it’s bunk 


Lay aside your geography. 
Pick up your census. Pop- 
ulation, not topography, 
makes a market. 

The density of the Lone 
Star State and the density 
of the GREATER TEXAS 
MARKET are two entirely 
different matters. 

Ninety per cent of Texas 
(4,137,666) lives within this 
greater market, a compact 
area of approximately 
125,000 square miles. Den- 
sity of this market area is 
33.4. 


lowa, by comparison, with 
little more than half as 
many people has a density 
of but 43.2. 
A few other comparative 
densities follow: 
California . 
Missouri . 
Kansas . . 
Minnesota . 
Nebraska . 16.9 
Oklahoma. 29.2 


Texas — in terms of its 
greater market —is a con- 
venient and economical 
market in which to adver- 
tise and sell. 


22.0 
48.5 
21.6 
29.5 


Concentrated in the trad- 
ing territory of the NINE 
KEY CITIES, shown on the 
map opposite, is this greater 
Texas market—ninety per 
cent of all the state’s popu- 
lation in less than half of 
the state’s square mile area. 


This is why each of these 
nine markets merits your 
study. Each taps the wealth 
of its own trade territory — 
together they hold the keys 
to the market of practically 
an entire state. 


In themselves, they are a 
market worth selling—850,- 
000 people live within their 
corporate limits. Only De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and New York offer greater 
metropolitan markets. 


Sales economy, strategy or 
common. sense — whatever 
name you call it—urges that 
you sell Texas through 
these key markets. 


Rich cities, prosperous 
trade territories, concentrat- 
ed population, jobbing cen- 
ters and sales accessibility— 
all these are combined in 
the NINE KEY MARKETS 
of this great market area. 


cAny newspaper in any key city will be glad to give you definite 


data on its territory entirely without obligation to you, 


rite, 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


By ORES STEPHENS (One of the 700,000 subscribers) 


We take the Household Journal, and | always read it through; 

I like to read its stories, and its advertisements, too. 

Read Marion Stockman’s needlework and fashions folks will wear, 
And I read the Sunshine Corner, cause I always find friends there 


The stories are, | think, the best of any I've read as yet, 

And the advertisements help me choose the things I'd like to get 
The needlework takes up my time, on a long, cold winter's night. 
And fashions that are given, to my mind are just "bout right. 


Pin Money Hints may lift a load off some poor woman's mind, 
And help her get employment that she'd otherwise not find. 
And in that little column, that is called And Do You Know? 
It tells you lots and lots of things that happened long ago. 


The good old Sunshine Corner sends out cheer in many ways, 
And it helps the poor and needy, in their declining days. 

Yes, the Radio Department lets the fans discuss their sets, 

And the Trap Line helps the trapper get the furs to pay his bets. 


The young girls, in their corner, have a chance to take a part, 
And tell to dear Aunt Mary, everything that’s in their heart. 

And that old quilt block department, just as gay as granny's days 
Makes us wish that we were living in those primeval ways. 


We have 699,999 more 
such interested subscribers. 





The Household Jour- 700 000 
nal is a thirty-year- 9 


old publication circu- 
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How Elgin Watch Discovered Copy 
Experts among Users 


After Sixty Years of Business History Elgin Devises a New Application 
of the Old Testimonial Idea 


Based on an Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


De Forest Hulburd 


President, Elgin National Watch Company 


NCE I asked the chairman of 
the board of directors of one 
of America’s greatest industries 
which has kept its leading position 
in the field over many years, what 
he considered the most important 
rule for any big concern which 
wanted to maintain its position of 
leadership. “Keep close to the 
user,’ he replied. I know he has 
long used the principle he recom- 
mended, 
“There was a time, years ago,” 
this executive went on, “when the 


statement at the top of a letter- 
head, that a firm had been doing 
business for a certain number of 
years, was considered a great as- 


set. When business grew in size 
and the companies which had kept 
close to their buyers became big, 
unwieldy organizations, some of 
them began to lose sight of the 
importance of the user of the 
product. 

“Giant mergers, big organiza- 
tions, all the things that go with 
success, brought certain disadvan- 
tages along with them. The cen- 
tre of the circle got so far away 
from the outside circumference 
that some big firms started to 
lose ground to their smaller com- 
petitors, who remembered that the 
consumer could tell them more 
about their products than anyone 
else. Forgetting to keep in close 
touch with the final user has 
cost many a firm money and 
_— ship. That’s why I put it 
rst. 

In the course of many business 
interviews, I run across countless 
examples of how valuable this 
idea of keeping close to the con- 
sumer really is. Hundreds of new 
uses, improvements in the product, 
new selling ideas, have been sug- 
geste by the people who buy the 
product at the counter and then 
give it the test of daily use. A 
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cleaning compound manufacturer is 
able to announce that a small 
amount on a dry cotton cloth will 
clean windows in zero weather 
without water. A fountain-pen man- 
ufacturer adds a mechanical fea- 
ture which doubles the value of his 
product, all because he listened to 
consumers and kept in close touch 
with them. Examples could be 
multiplied by the score. The 
agency man sends home a can of 
fish from the manufacturing con- 
cern whose copy he is writing. He 
uses it Sunday for supper. The 
can is too large for his family. 
The remainder is put away, soon 
spoils and is wasted. His wife 
is annoyed. This incident started 
an investigation of the average 
size of a list of families who use 
the product and eventually led to 
a new package of smaller size 
based on this investigation and 
new copy pointing out its advan- 
tages. 

The consumer’s ideas offer a 
gold mine full of sparkling nug- 
gets to the manufacturer who 
knows the value of this too often 
neglected source. 


NEW IDEAS AFTER SIXTY YEARS 


Take the Elgin National Watch 
Company, for example. Its re- 
cent copy has caused a great deal 
of interest and comment among 
consumers, retailers and all men 
interested in the use of advertis- 
ing. Since the time the company 
was founded by B. W. Raymond 
and associates back in 1864, the 
Elgin National Watch Company 
has used a wide diversity of copy 
to keep reminding people of the 
standing and excellence of the 
Elgin Watch. In its more than 
sixty years of persistent sales ef- 
forts every sort of an advertising 
appeal has been made, from the 
early days when it was the fash- 
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ion in watch advertising to dwell 
upon technicalities—how the watch 
was made, how it was adjusted to 
several different positions, and de- 
tailed description of the things 
inside of it, and what certain 
things they were designed to do— 
to the testimonial idea and the 


history of time, which was adopted 


TIME-+-KEEPER: TO: 


4 


One of my’ proudest moments came 
with the gift of an Elgin Watch 


With this gift, came their whole 
hearts—and there were 


LOIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY ELGIN.U 8 A 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW, APPARENTLY, WOULD MAKE AN 
EXCEPTIONALLY CAPABLE COPY WRITER 


about five years ago and used 
until recently. 

It is interesting for all users of 
advertising to note what the latest 
step in the campaign of this well- 
known company has been. I asked 
De Forest Hulburd, president of 
the company, to explain the recent 
series of advertisements written 
by prominent users. He said: 

“The decision to go to users 
for our new series of copy came 
about during a conversation with 
our agents. The point was made 
that, while what a watch can do 
and what a watch is are both in- 
teresting, there was about a watch 
a certain sentimental and friendly 
background which would make in- 
teresting reading. A man’s watch 
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“SUCCESSFUL 
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aera linked up with his daily 
life. 

“We knew that among our cus- 
tomers were many successful and 
prominent men to whom time was 
money. Ever since the fifteenth 
century, when watches were first 
invented and called Nuremberg 
eggs, they have had connected 
with them interesting 
and human episodes. 
A watch that was 
given to a man by his 
mother or by a group 
of his associates as a 
token of esteem, which 
he carries in his pocket 
all day and puts under 
his pillow at night, is 
more than a piece of 
merchandise. It is a 
friend and companion 
with a history and a 
character. 

“We felt that hav- 
ing established the ex- 
cellence of our prod- 
uct and the standing 
of our company over 
a long period of years, 
the users of our prod- 
uct could write for 
us interesting copy 
about what an Elgin 
meant to them, how 
they first got their 
watches and their sub- 
sequent history. 

“Since the best sort 
of an appeal to a man 
is that of success and 
leadership, we deter- 
mined to use any copy we might se- 
cure from our men users for use in 
our advertising going to men. The 
idea that prominent users could 
write human-interest stories for our 
advertising sounded better the 
more we talked it over. A list of 
prominent men was selected and 
a letter written to each asking him 
to tell us something about his 
watch. We picked our list from 
men prominent in industry, poli- 
tics and the arts, so as to get a 
true cross-section of success in 
various fields. Though we real- 
ized in advance we would receive 
some interesting replies, I do not 
think any of us foresaw how skil- 
ful some of these leaders are as 
writers of advertising copy. The 
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letters started to come in at once 
and we soon secured for our series 
some exceptionally interesting lit- 
tle stories about our watches as 
our users know them. 

“Take Chauncey Depew’s watch, 
for example. He wrote a little 
gem of a story about it. It was 
presented to him a few years after 
the Civil War when he retired as 
Secretary of State of the State of 
New York. Mr. Depew wrote: 

“*As a remembrance token, a 
group of loyal and efficient officers 
in my department presented me 
with an Elgin watch—one of the 
earliest manufactured — inscribed 
with their names and good wishes. 

“With this gift came their 
whole hearts—and there were 
tears at the parting of our long 
association. 

“‘T carried and treasured this 
watch for many years, when it 
was stolen from me in a street 
car. But the respect it won from 
me for Elgin reliability has kept 
me an Elgin devotee for over half 
a century. My present watch is 


an Elgin Corsican—and it makes 


me proud of this wonderful era 
of American manufacture and 
efficiency. Almost as thin as a 
silver dollar—without a grain of 
waste bulk—it is the handsomest 
watch I ever saw. And it is as 
exacting in time- ‘keeping as it is 
exquisite in style.’ 

“We feel that it would take an 
exceptionally good professional 
copy writer to express an opinion 
about a watch as well as Mr. De- 
pew does in his brief statement. 


AN INVENTOR WRITES COPY 


“The number of skilful copy 
writers among some of our promi- 
nent users, our ‘Eminent Elgi- 
neers,’ as we call them in our ad- 
vertising, was really amazing. 

“Hudson Maxim, famous inven- 
tor, wrote that his watch was an 
indispensable part of him, that the 
watch of watches, an Elgin, in a 
hunter case, had been purchased 
by him just after he sold the se- 
cret of the high explosive Maxi- 
mite to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1901. Then he wrote this 
little copy gem: 

“‘On the crystal, 
me and the time ‘of day, 


right between 
I ‘had 
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photographed the face of my wife 
as she was when I first met her— 
the loveliest face in all the world, 
which has since haloed all my 
hours. 

“‘T carried this watch for about 
five years, when one day, in a 
crowded trolley car, during a say- 
age February blizzard, some light- 
fingered fellow, working that 
crowd, took my watch, and when 
I next looked for the time, | 
found I had only the end of the 
chain. 

“Well, I bought another Elgin, 
restored the photograph, and thus 
far I have avoided losing it to 
the light-fingered gentry. 

“‘T like a good time. Time is 
my keeper, so I like a good time- 
keeper.’ 

“In both these cases it unfortu- 
nately happens that thieves also 
appreciated the Elgin. Both men 
replaced their old Elgins with new 
ones of the same make, which, 
after all, is the best part of a 
testimonial. 

“Other leaders in other fields 
wrote just as interestingly about 
the Elgins. 

“Wm. Wrigley, Jr., is one of 
the Elgineers who will write in a 
later advertisement of his expe- 
riences with his Elgin. 

“This change in our copy, which 
came about as the result of a 
luncheon conversation, has proved 
interesting to-us and to the public 
and retailers as well. The whole 
series is tied up by means of a 
running head in each advertise- 
ment, reading: ‘Elgin, Time- 
Keeper to the Successful.’ In al- 
most every case, our illustration 
for each- advertisement was se- 
cured by sending a_ well-known 
artist to paint a portrait of the 
man who wrote about his watch 
in answer to our letter. James 
Montgomery Flagg, William Ober- 
hardt, R. F. Schabelitz and others 
have done these special color por- 
traits to run with the copy. 

“In our advertising to women 
we have, this year, used an en- 
tirely different appeal. While we 
believe that men are interested in 
stories about successful men and 
their watches, in our advertising 
in women’s periodicals we use a 
totally ~different copy ‘angle for 
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Wagon Signs Too 


T is inconsistent to pay a king’s ransom for downtown 

wall space and casually overlook downtown space that 
is yours for the asking, through the medium of signs for 
the sides of your dealers’ delivery trucks. 


So far, only a few manufacturers have followed the local 
coal dealers in effectively capitalizing the tremendous 
circulation of the sides of a delivery truck which runs 
from dawn till dusk. Hundreds of manufacturers could 
make use of their dealers’ wagons, if the dealer were 
supplied with effective DURA-SHEEN signs of porcelain 
enamel fused into steel. They like them. 


Phone or write our New York or Baltimore office 


Permanence 
for 
ECONOMY 





THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
anp NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


; MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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To the head of any business 


“too technical to be advertised’ 


ucts, or rendering some strictly technical service, that just 

naturally cannot be ‘‘advertised’’ in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Yet the heads of these enterprises are as ambitious, as 
anxious to build up their businesses, and as willing to use every 
modern method that promises to help to that end, as are the heads 
of businesses more naturally ‘‘advertisable.’’ They have watched 
other men use advertising with profit, and they have given earnest 
thought to how they might apply this modern force to their own 
business development. But always they have been forced to the 
conclusion that theirs is too technical a business. They cannot use 
advertising directly enough or effectively enough to make its use 


Teas. are some businesses making highly technical prod- 


practical or economical. 


ET several of our most im- 

portant clients, companies 
that are now using advertising 
successfully and as a matter of 
course, were in that same sit- 
uation when we first began to 
serve them. Indeed, for several 
of the twenty-five years of our 
history we specialized in help- 
ing makers of industrial prod- 
ucts, and companies rendering 
technical service, to find ways 
of using the modern force of ad- 
vertising to promote their 
growth. 


In TH1s we have been successful, 
first, because our agency has 
been built up against an engi- 
neering background; we know 
technical products and technic- 
al marketing problems, and we 


are used to advertising to high- © 


ly trained buyers. Second, be- 
cause our twenty-five years of 
serving both general and tech- 
nical advertisers have taught us 
many things about the applica- 
tion of popular marketing and 
advertising ideas and principles 
to technical businesses. We have 


discovered how to adapt them 
and to focus them in such a way 
as to make their use not only 
— but exceedingly ef- 


cient and profitable. 


THE DEVELOPMENT Of a technical 
marketing program lends itself 
particularly well to our ‘‘ob- 
jective’ method of advertising 
and sales promotion. 


BoILED DOWN to a sentence, 
this ‘‘objective’’ method is to 
crystallize a client’s needs and 
problems, whether they pertain 
to distribution, sales, good- 
will or prestige, and set up def- 
inite, attainable ‘‘objectives.” 
Then, unhesitatingly disregard- 
ingconventional methods where 
they promise to be uneconomic 
al or ineffectual, and actually 
creating new promotion meth- 
ods if need be, we formulate 
plans for reaching these *‘ob- 
jectives’’ in the shortest possi- 
ble time and by the most direct 
route. These plans we carry 
through to the last detail, in 
cluding such services as scicn- 
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tific research; work with the 
profession or trade; helping 
with the preparation of tech- 
nical bulletins, and of papers to 
be read before conventions and 
technical societies; compiling 
accurate mailing lists for spe- 
cial promotion purposes; ps 
ing house organs; writing scien- 
tific treatises or popular books 
and articles; compiling catalogs. 


IN SHORT, We are anne to 
take over those highly technic- 
al jobs that are generally con- 
sidered unprofitable nuisances 
around an advertising 
agency, and, notwith- 
standing their need 
and value, are so diffi- 
cult of accomplish- 
ment in the adver- 
tiser’s own office. We 
are used to working 
in technical fields and 
to advertising to tech- 
nical markets, as well 
as popular ones. We 
know how to gather 
information, how to 
digest and interpret it, and how 
to use it effectively to promote 
sales, build prestigeor good-will, 
‘sell’ ideas. And we enjoy ev- 
ery part of our work. 


We arE sometimes asked how 
we can afford to handle accounts 
involving such detailed work, 
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and often resulting in small 
commissions, if any. The an- 
swer is that our charges are 
based on the amount of work 
required by a client and not on 
the volume of advertising done. 


WE opERATE On what has come 
to be known as the Lillibridge 
“*Fee-and-Budget System.’’ This 
system is a combination of the 
fee system (we charge a mini- 
mum retainer of one thousand 
dollars per month) and the 
sound business practice of mak- 
ing out separate budgets cover- 
ing every phase of a 
— program— 

efore it is undertaken. 


Amonc the responsi- 
ble executives to 
whose attention this 
message May come 
there may be some 
who, while believing 
in advertising, have 
always neem their 
businesses as “‘too 
technical to be adver- 
tised."" We think they may 
welcome this as an introduction 
to an advertising agency that 
can help them promote their 
enterprises along sound lines. 


Ir wit be a pleasure to us to 
explain our service in greater 
detail to any such. 


Ray D. LitirpripGe INCORPORATED 
AGENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY WITH AN ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


Established 1899 Ihe 
Ete 


III BROADWAY 


Incorporated 1909 


NEW YORK CITY 
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women are interested in beauty 
and dependability. Many women 
consider that wrist watches are 
good looking but very fragile. 
Thus, in our advertising to women 
we show women like Glenna Col- 
let making a strenuous golf shot 
with her Elgin wrist watch on her 
wrist instead of in the locker. 

“The only similarity between 
the two different copy angles is 
that keeping in the closest possible 
touch with our users made both 
of them possible.” 

There is an interesting sugges- 
tion to all advertisers in the fact 
that a concern founded in 1864 
which has, during all the years be- 
tween, maintained its prominent 
position, should, after all these 
years, get its 1925 copy appeals 
from the people who use its prod- 
uct. The final user who pays the 
factory workmen their wages, the 
stockholders their dividends and 
management its salaries, is still the 
most important factor in any com- 
pany’s success, no matter how 
large that company may become 
or how long it has been estab- 
lished. Keeping close to the con- 
sumer is an excellent policy for 
every company, great or small, 
which wants to build on a solid 
foundation. The Elgin experience 
proves that this plan is capable of 
producing unexpectedly excellent 
results. 


New Accounts for John S. 
King Agency 
The Robinson Clay Products Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 
in fire brick, etc., and The 
tt, Company, Cleveland, con- 
contracting, have 


—— construction 
accounts with 


placed their advertisin 
The John S. King Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. irect mail 
will be used for both accounts. 


Brewster Publications Appoints 
E. F. Pascal 


E. Frank Pascal has been appointed 
service manager of Brewster Publica- 
tions, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., publisher 
of Motion Picture ‘Magazine, Motion 
Picture Classic and Movie Thrillers. 


Appoints New York 
Representative 


The Merchants Journal and Com- 
merce, Richmond, Va., has appointed 
Frederick Storm as its New York ad- 
vertising representative. 
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New Jersey Prepares to 
Advertise 


The State of. New Jersey, after sey. 
eral years of discussion and considera- 
tion, has just taken the step whic 3 
expected to lead to an extensive ad\ 
tising campaign in the neat future. ‘On 
April 3, illiam S. Bright, president 
of the Senate, announced the appoint. 
ment of three State senators, Emerson 
L. Richards, Robert R. Groat and 
David H. Agans as members of a State 
advertising committee. 

This committee was authorized by a 
resolution in the legislature which 
called for an advertising committee of 
six members, three from the Senate and 
three from the House, who are to con- 
fer with business and manufacturing 
interests on plans for advertising both 
the industrial and recreational advan- 
tages of New Jersey. As soon as the 
three members of the House are ap- 
pointed the committee will begin its 
talks with the manufacturers and the 
campaign and copy is expected to 
follow. 


“Light and Color’ 
House-Organ 


PittspurGH Pirate Grass Company 
PittspurRGH, Pa., Mar. 27, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Could you advise us as to whether 
there is any other house-organ maga- 
zine or periodical in the United States 
which is entitled “Light and Color’’? 

We are planning on adopting this as 
the name of our publication, and will 
not use it if we are not the first one 
in the field. 

We would also be pleased to know if 
there are any house-organs similar in 
name to “Light and Color.” 

PittspurGH Pirate Grass Company, 


C. W. Hadden to Direct Velie 
Sales 


Charles W. Hadden has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Velie Motors Corporation, succeeding 
F. E. Bradfield, vice-president and sales 
manager, resigned. Mr. Hadden was 
fer several years with the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, Minne- 
apolis, and joined the Maxwell Motor 
Corporation in 1922 as assistant to the 
president. 


for a 


Appoint Western Representa- 


tives 
A. G. Crane Associates, publishers’ 
representatives, Chicago, have been 
appointed Western ifdustrial advertis- 
ing representatives of The Magazine of 
Wall Street, New ew York. 


Leaves Wedewanth, Howland 
& Co. 


William E. Kerrish has _ resigned 
from the advertising staff of Wads- 
worth, Howland & Company, Inc, 
Boston. 
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REG.U.S.8 PAT. OFF. 


ACKAGE INSERTS 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 


Colorgraphic Advertising 


Help sell NEW products 
and slow movers. 

Suggest new uses. 

Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 

Secure requests for 
samples. 

Build mailing lists. 

Minimize substitution. 


SS 














capitalizes the millions of consumer circulation which the 
tremendous sale of their packages affords, by packing 
Colorgraphic Inserts as shown above. These inserts 
feature appetizingly illustrated recipes which show the con- 
= er new ways to use Royal, and also offer to send 


Royal Cook Book.” 











“Cologgraphic Advertising Pays” 


MERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Colorgraphi 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


have long been believers in the value of Color- 
graphic Transparency Advertising. 


Over 250,000 of the above transparencies have 
been used to identify dealers who sell Snider's 
Catsup. 











higransparencies — 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


See 


Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass— ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper’ chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today— 
“Colorgraphic”’ Transparencies. 





Colorgraphic Advertising: 
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DIRECT-BY- MAT 


DIRECT- BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 
spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 
Creates consumer de- 
man 


Produces direct orders. 


a, 














The Purity Cross Co. 


selling canned fruits and vegetables to the consumer by 
mail, secured on the first mailing effort of 200,000 pieces 
produced by us for them, over $36,000 in sales, orders 
averaging $7 each—and in a letter to us they say: 

“Your interest in our problems seems to extend beyond the bounds 


of mere printing, and we wish to thank you for your many helpful 
suggestions and the frequence thereof.” 











~ Cologgrap hic Advertising Pay s” 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPH IC 00 


BALTIMO) 
ts gga NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


























Will the Government Interfere with 
Broadcasting of Advertising? 


It Must Do So, If Radio Industry Can’t Put Its Own House in Order 


Sperry Fiour Co. 
San Francisco, March 23, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Ee are interested in 


1925. 
radio adver- 


iWhat likelihood is there of Govern- 
ment interference of commercial broad- 
casting, and where can I obtain infor- 
mation as to present and proposed gov- 
ernmental regulations? 
Sperry Fitour Company, 
J. H. Wapswortn, 


HERE is a strong likelihood 

that the Government must 
eventually interfere with the pres- 
ent scheme of having the cash 
tills of advertisers pay the bills of 
radio broadcasting. If the radio 
industry itself cannot put its 
broadcasting house in order the 
Government must interfere be- 
cause of the following reasons: 

The scheme of paying for 
broadcasting by selling time on the 
air is economically unsound. It 
represents the “something for 
nothing” idea. Furthermore, radio 
broadcasting is not an advertising 
medium. Money spent on it must 
inevitably increase distribution 
charges on certain commodities. 
Consequently, the unsound inter- 
jection of broadcasting into pres- 
ent distribution methods repre- 
sents an economic waste. 

The best source of information 
on Government regulation of 
radio broadcasting is the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
This department was given con- 
trol over broadcasting by an act 
of Congress in 1912. In that act, 
it should be mentioned, the use of 
the ether for radio communica- 
tion, or otherwise, is declared to 
be the possession of the people of 
the United States and their Gov- 
ernment. 

There has been no change in 
that legislation. The reason for 
this fact is that when the need 
for changes became apparent, the 
entire art of broadcasting was 
changing so rapidly that it seemed 
impossible to make any laws that 
could long be of real value. The 
so-called White Bill which origi- 
nated in the first session of the 


Sixty-eighth Congress and which 
gave the Department of Commerce 
wider and more specific powers, 
was not enacted into law chiefly 
because Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover requested that it be not 
acted upon. It was MHoover’s 
idea that the time had not yet 
come when satisfactory legislation 
for the radio industry could be 
formulated. 

The only mention of. advertising 
in the now obsolete White Bill was 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. All matters broadcasted by 
any radio station, for which service 
money or any other valuable considera- 
tion is directly or indirectly paid or 
promised to, or charged or accepted 
by, the station so broadcasting, shall 
be announced as “advertising” at the 
time the same is so broadcasted: Pro- 
vided, That when the advertisement or 
publicity sought consists solely of the 
announcement of the name, business, 
and address of the person, firm, com- 
any, or corporation paying for the 
eature broadcasted it shall be sufficient 
to announce that such feature is “paid 
for or furnished by” such person, firm, 
company, or corporation. 


In a report on this bill made by 
the House Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the 
foregoing provisions were com- 
mented upon as follows: 


One of the subjects of public dis- 
cussion at the present time is the ex- 
tent to which broadcasting stations 
should be utilized for advertising pur- 
poses. Your committee has not felt 
justified in forbidding or in undertak- 
ing to limit advertising through this 
medium, but we are unanimous in the 
opinion that much the same rule should 
apply to this form of advertising as 
applies in the case of newspaper adver 
tising. It should not be hidden from 
the knowledge of the hearer. Section 6 
accardingly requires that all matters 
broadcasted for which any money or 
other valuable consideration is paid 
shall be announced as advertising at 
the time the same is broadcasted. The 
section contains a provision that when 
the advertising or publicity consists 
solely of the announcement of the name 
and business of the person paying for 
the feature broadcasted, it shall be 
sufficient to announce that the feature 
is “paid for” or is “furnished by” such 
person. 


A year has passed. During that 
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time, the public has become aware 
of the fact that a tremendous 
amount of advertising is being 
sent over the radio. It is beginning 
to see the inner workings of 
this scheme and it is protesting 
against it to the Government. 
An article revealing the present 
temper of the public on_ this 
subject appeared in Printers’ 
Ink of April 2 under the heading 
“What the Public Thinks about 
“Advertising over the Radio.” If 
Congress in its legislative activi- 
ties actually reflects public opin- 
ion, it would seem that when radio 
broadcasting legislation again 
comes forward for its considera- 
tion, there will be considerably 
more in it concerning the broad- 
casting of advertising matter than 
what was contained in the so- 
called White Bill of a year ago. 

There has been and is no legis- 
lation that limits the use of broad- 
casting as an advertising medium 
to “indirect copy’—the kind that 
calls for an orchestra that “is 
using the facilities of Station 
Plank through the courtesy of the 
Biank Manufacturing Company.” 
The only regulation that exists on 
this score might be called a 
“gentleman’s agreement” entered 
into at a conference of the radio 
industry held under the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce. 
On this subject, Secretary Hoover, 
at the last annual conference of 
the radio industry, said: 

“I believe that the quickest way 
to kill broadcasting would be to 
use it for direct advertising. The 
reader of the newspaper has an 
option whether he will read .an 
advertisement or not, but if a 
speech by the President is to be 
used as the meat in a sandwich of 
two patent medicine advertise- 
ments there will be no radio left. 
To what extent it may be em- 
ployed for what we now call in- 
direct advertising I do not know, 
and only experience with the re- 
actions of the listeners can tell.” 

It. might be said that this self- 
imposed regulation and the re- 
marks of Secretary Hoover are in 
themselves sufficient indications 
that broadcasting can’t stand as an 
advertising medium. The listen- 
ers must be deceived into believ- 


INK Apr. 9, 1925 
ing that they are not being adver. 
tised to, according to. the present 
method of using broadcasting as 
an advertising medium. What 
value can a medium operating on 
such a basis have for an adver- 
tiser ? 

There is still another Govern. 
ment office that broadcasters will 
have to reckon with—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
old White Bill made mention of 
this Government body as follows: 

Whenever the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other body, under av. 
thority of law, shall find that any 
licensee has failed to provide reasonable 
facilities for the transmission of radio 
communications or has made any unjust 
and unreasonable charge, or has made 
or prescribed any unjust and unreason. 
able classification regulation, or practice 
with respect to the transmission of radio 
communications or service, it shall cer 
tify such finding to the Secretary of 
Commerce forthwith. 

It would seem, however, that 
without any such additional legis- 
lation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has power to deal with 
the question of rates charged for 
broadcasting advertising when 
two or more stations, in different 
States, are linked together. This 
question has been taken up with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Printers’ INK and the 
following reply has been made to 
it by George B. McGinty, secre- 
tary of the Commission: 

“The Commission has not had 
this question before it for deter- 
mination, but I would direct your 
attention to the following pro- 
vision of Section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act: a 

“(1) That the provisions of this 
Act shall apply to common car- 
riers engaged in— 

* * * 


“(c) The transmission of intel- 
ligence by wire or wireless; from 
one State or territory of the 
United States, or the District 0! 
Columbia, or from one place ina 
territory to another place in the 
same territory, or from any place 
in the United States through @ 
foreign country to any other place 
in the United States, or from or 
to any place in the United States 
to or from a foreign country, 
but only insofar as such trans- 
portation or transmission takes 
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radio @, MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
=o have purchased SPORTLIFE, The Nation- 

al Magazine of Sports and Recreation. 

", that 

Bo @, The size of the magazine will be in- 
al with creased from 64 to 96 pages, and the general 
. hee make-up will be greatly improved. 

— @. The present editorial policy, which has proven 


_ so successful, will be closely adhered to, except that 
mmis- its scope will be considerably broadened. With 
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—_ magazine. 
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 /pro- subscription and newsstand sales will be conducted 
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success with other Macfadden Publications is well 
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United States.” 

Printers’ INK’s Washington 
Bureau reports that any other 
statement than this cannot be made 
by the Commission until after a 
formal or informal complaint has 
been made to it against some 
broadcaster. 

On this entire question of the 
possibility of Government inter- 
ference Printers’ INK’s Wash- 
ington Bureau makes this impor- 
tant observation: 

Wave lengths are granted to 
broadcasting stations by the De- 
partment of Commerce. By so 
doing, it licenses the operation of 
a station. Before a station is 
licensed, however, its owners are 
required to state the purpose for 
which it is to be used and to date 
no station has been licensed for 
the purposes of advertising. —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Rochester, Minn., “Post-Bulle- 


tin” Appoints Representatives 

The Rochester, Minn., Post-Bulletin, 
has appointed the . J. Anderson 
Special Agency, Chicago, and Ralph 
R. Mulligan, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as its advertising representa- 
tives in the national field. The merger 
of the Post-Record and the Bulletin was 
previously reported. 


place within the 


Rickenbacker Advances 
A. C. Webb 


A. C. Webb has been appointed as- 


sistant sales manager of the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company, Detroit, and 
has been placed in charge of Eastern 
territory. He has been with the com- 
pany for some time. 


Heads “Japan Times” 
Tokichi Tanaka, former Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of the 
late Admiral Kato of Japan, has been 
elected president of the Tokyo Japan 
Times. The Japan Times is an English 
language newspaper. 


“All-Sports Magazine” Ap- 

points Rhodes & Leisenring 

All-Sports Magazine has appointed 
the Rhodes Leisenring Company, 


publishers’ representative, Chicago, | as 
its Western advertising representative. 


C. B. Davis Joins Mathews 


Company 
Clyde B. Davis has joined the staff 
of the Frederick C. Mathews Company, 
Detroit. He was formerly with the De- 
troit Free Press. 


INK Apr 9, 1925 


Business Publishers and Agen- 


cies Plan Luncheon Series 

The first of a_ series of joint 
luncheons for members of the Asgo 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and th, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies was held in New York 9 
April 2. Succeeding luncheon meet 
ings are to take place in Chicago, 
Cleveland and Boston as well as Ney 
York. 

One subject is to be the common 
basis of discussion at all of these 
meetings. This subject is: “How Can 
Business Paper Publishers and Ad 
vertising Agencies Co-operate in 
ducing Distribution Costs?” 
first meeting at New York Jast week 
was given over to a general outline 
of the manner in which the publishers 
and agents might work together and 
mutually utilize the information gath 
ered by each. Myron C. Robbins of 
the Robbins Publishing Company, Inc., 
spoke as the representative of the 
Associated Business Papers, and Robert 
Tinsman, president of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., was the 
spokesman of the American Associatio: 
ot Advertising Agencies. 


More Advertising for Prune 
and Apricot Growers 


The executive committee of the 
California Prune & Apricot Growers, 
San Jose, Calif., has made an addi- 
tional advertising appropriation to 
cover expenses during the balance oi 
the 1924 crop period. This appropria 
tion will allow continuation and en 
largement of the campaign conducted 
in a number of markets in the United 
States during last fall. Newspaper, 
outdoor and_ direct-mail advertising 
will be used together with window dis 
plays and personal calls by salesmen 
The additional appropriation brings the 
association’s total advertising expendi 
ture for the 1924 crop to thirteen 
hundredths of a cent per pound or 
$2.60 per ton. 


Philadelphia Society of Allied 
Arts Formed 


A group of professional artists in 
Philadelphia recently formed the Phila 
delphia Society of Allied Arts. W. Il 
S. Alexander was elected president and 
H. Devitt Welsh and W. P. Schoon 
maker were elected vice-presidents 
Anthony J. Meeley is secretary and 
Henry Pitz is treasurer. The board of 
directors includes: Frederick A. An 
derson, C. Horace Bowman, |. Frank 
Copeland, Wilfred Lambdin, Edward H 
Suydam and Hamilton D. Ware. An 
exhibition of the members’ work will 
be held during the first two weeks 
May. 


Retail Grocers to Meet at 
Dubuque 


The National Association of Retail 
Grocers will hold its twenty-eighth 
annual convention at Dubuque, Iowa 
from June 22 to 25. 
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B. F. Provanpie Geo. W. Stearns 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave. Flatiron Bldg. 
Harrison 3433 Ashland 7329 
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Summer Advertising Pa 


Newspaper advertising in New England during 
the summer months is a most profitable invest. 
ment. It accomplishes two things: It reaches 
your regular audience of New Englanders and 
it gets the attention of the hundreds of thov. 
sands of tourists, vacationists and campers who 
visit and stay at the wonderful playgrounds and 
resorts of New England. 


You can reach this tremendous army of pleasure 
seeking consumers at a most opportune time— 
when they are in a care-free, receptive mood. 
You can get the additional business developed 
by the influx of these millions of vacationists 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power 





BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRE 


Daily Circulation 13,157 A. B.C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 4 





LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—%¢ 
é Population 103,000, with suburbs 125 


HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZ 


Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B, C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 10 


PORTLAND 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 20,719 A. B. C 
Population 43,697, with suburbs | 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SEN 


Daily Circulation 11,383 A. B. ¢ 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 1! 
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P, ividends in New England 


by selling the wholesalers and the dealers who 
supply them, and backing these distributors and 
dealers in their local newspapers. Continue to 


during 
invest: 


eaches 
sell your New England consumers on your mer- 


chandise this summer and capitalize the oppor- 
tunity to follow the “away-from-home” market 


rs and 
thou 


rs who 
ds and ‘0 its vacation haunts. 


Here are thirteen newspapers published in the 
easure(™ outstanding wholesale centers covering a wide 
time—{ area in the New England territory that should 
mood. be included in your list of publications to carry 
eloped Mf your sales message. 

Hionists 


> dealers and consumers in its home community 


RTFORD, CT., TIMES PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


ily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy Daily Circulation 27,513 A. B. C. 
ulation 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 Population 69,272, with suburbs 75,000 


AUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


ily Circulation 8,479 A. B. C. Daily Circulation 22,685 P. O.—2c copy 
ulation 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


W HAVEN, CT., REGISTER WORCESTER, MASS. @kzertr™ 


ily and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P. O. Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
pulation 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


W LONDON, CT., DAY (evening) PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


ly Circulation 12,079 A.B.C.—3c copy Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
pulation 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 Serves territory of 130,000 


a pcqgrue direct for detailed description of each market 


uburbs 1! 
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prema owe 


In 80% Of All 
St.Paul Homes 


IGHT now the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press are being 
read by 80% of all the families 
in the City of St. Paul regularly 

—morning, evening and Sunday. 


The missing 20% includes illiterate, foreign-speaking, and 
some who do not read any newspaper regularly. 








There is no city of similar size where such coverage is had 
by a newspaper. And there is no city of any size where 
any such coverage is had by newspapers which are more 
complete, higher in character, or more fully enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people. 

This means that the Advertiser, who wishes to bid for the 


pocket-books of St. Paul, is afforded a direct and influential 
means of reaching nearly all of them through these papers. 


They cannot be reached through any other medium. 
Home delivered circulation of Dispatch and 


Pioneer Press, Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day in St. Paul net paid over 47,500 


Total city circulation, including city street sales, net paid: 
Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
re 


Total net paid circulation, Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
Morning and Evening combined 
ty TUUNOE PVERE.. . 0 0 6.165 6000 8 0 154,251 


Figures as of Feb. 27, 1925. 


$1. Paul Dispa 
SM. Paul Pog vik 


Key Papers of the Northwest 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





























Perhaps That Background Mars 
the Picture 


There Are Times When Elimination of Backgrounds Is Advisable 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T was not until he had studied 

a large number of current ad- 
vertising illustrations that one 
progressive advertiser discovered 
that most pictures are equipped 
with backgrounds. He also dis- 
covered that many of these back- 
grounds were not only unneces- 
sary, but actually interfered with 
the clarity of the stories told. 
They seemed to have been intro- 
duced out of habit. 

His reasoning and analysis took 
the form of a query: If most ad- 
vertising illustrations carry these 
complicated backgrounds, was it 
not reasonable to assume that the 
simpler style of drawing, clean- 
cut, silhouetted against white 
paper, would be more effective, by 
contrast, if for no other reason? 

Very often, backgrounds are an 
affectation. The artist is errone- 
ously led to believe that they are 
essential to the complete narration 
of his story. As a matter of fact, 
there are many instances of fig- 
ures playing the dominant part, 
and nothing else is required to 
bring out their action. Scenic ac- 
cessories, under these circum- 
stances, actually detract from 
what is going on, up stage. 

These observations, we should 
mention, have almost entirely to 
do with those advertising illus- 
trations which feature figures and 
human interest, although still-life 
studies occasionally intrude them- 
selves in the controversy. It may 
be set down as a fact that where 
figures appear against a white sur- 
face, they become more _ vivid, 
more compelling. A group of 
figures, on the stage, standing be- 
fore a — drop-curtain of one 
tone, are more clearly defined than 
when they are backed up by the 
customary stage set, numerous ac- 
cessories and incidentals. 

Knowing when to stop, in the 
preparation of any school of ad- 
Vertising art, has always been the 


most difficult lesson to learn. 
Commercial illustrations should 
not be confused with story draw- 
ings and pictures which are to be 
hung on the walls of a room. 
Over-embellishment is one of the 
acknowledged vices of even the 
most modern advertising illustra- 
tion, and the fact that originals 
are drawn very much larger than 
reproduction size, encourages too 
many liberties in this matter of 
intricate detail. Then, when they 
are reduced, disappointment nat- 
urally ensues. 

It often occurs that the adver- 
tiser may believe that a _ back- 
ground is necessary and helpful 
when, actually, it is a hindrance, 
which asks moderate space to 
carry just that much more of: a 
detail load. 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT 


We know an advertising man- 
ager who invariably makes an ex- 
periment before finally settling 
upon any illustration. When 
proofs of advertising illustrations 
are placed on his desk, and they 
carry backgrounds, he has an 
office artist paint out these acces- 
sories with Chinese white on one 
proof, leaving figures or fore- 
ground subject material silhou- 
etted. Then he places the two 
side by side, and makes his de- 
cision, 

“In the majority of cases,” he 

admitted, “I run the illustrations 
with backgrounds omitted, al- 
though I may have liked the com- 
position as originally drawn by 
the artist. Where the illustration 
is based on figures and their ac- 
tion, the close-up, as practiced in 
the making of motion pictures, is 
certainly the better plan. If it is 
definitely necessary to place these 
characters in a certain atmosphere, 
home, forest, factory, or whatever 
the text may suggest, then a few 
lines, a very little background vig- 
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nette, run in one corner, will serve 
precisely the same purpose as an 
all-over back-drop. 

“We have found that by elimi- 
nating backgrounds, our displays 
are almost always more vivid and 
compelling than they used to be. 

am firmly convinced that the 
more white paper you can put into 
a display, the easier it is on the 
eye and the more prominent are 
its essential parts. 
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grounds are black or grey, by 
mostly white paper. We are all 
pleased with the result. Our illys- 
trations are superlatively better 
than the hazy and congested de- 
signs which were at one time con- 
sidered inevitable. 

“A portrait painter of consider- 
able note made a series of ten 
strong canvases for us. They 
were studies of idealized em- 
ployees, and were intended for 

use, in color, in peri- 
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odicals. Each char- 
acter study carried a 
background of some 
kind. When we came 
to readjusting the 
originals to hal {-page 
size for another 
series, we concluded 
it would be impera- 
tive to eliminate the 
background and show 
only the studies of 
the men. Cramped 
space brought about 
this art department 
reasoning. And _ then, 
much to our astonish- 
ment, we found that 
the half pages were 
far more _ interesting 
and compelling than 












UNfren Srares Rapurorn 
Coneral Oftcee. Dewrort 
Prowct ond Sets Orvices 


“This thought has been extend- 
ed to: our industrial magazine 
campaigns and to our catalogues. 
It had long been our custom to 
send .a photographer into plants 
and make studies of men and ma- 
chines, in action. And everything 
that the camera’s eye could see 
beyond the main figure and ma- 
chine was included in the picture, 
although it might mean dozens of 
other’ machines and men in ‘the 
distance, not to ‘mention the win- 
dows’ and ceilings of the rooms. 

“Now we stop-out everything 
except the one large: figure and 
the machine. Sometimes the back- 
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Spitol Boilers 


THE BACKGROUND IS NECESSARY IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 
TO PROVIDE THE REQUISITE CONTRAST 


our full pages in 
color. The silhouet- 
ting of the heads, the 
consequent abun- 
dance of background 
white, and the simple, 
one- theme _ illustra- 
tions were directly 
responsible for this. 
Even the color did 
not save the full pages from be- 
ing less interesting than the half 
pages.” S 

In practically every advertising 
illustration theme, it would he 
possible to find some logical back- 
ground material. The artist, if it 
is left to him, will most assuredly 
introduce it. But advertisers 
might well ask themselves the fol- 
lowing questions before finally ad- 
mitting these backgrounds: 

Do the figures tell a sufficiently clear 
story without the use of a background? 

Does background detail tend t diffuse 
and clutter the interest of the casual 


reader? : P 
Does the introduction of a background 


en ee 
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make it necessary to draw figure por- 
tions smaller? 

Will the background supply essential 
atmosphere which, if absent, would de- 
crease the story-telling qualities of the 
illustration in its entirety? 

Does the background, because of its 
weight of color values, assist in bring- 
ing, ost the foreground details? 

ould figures have less competition 
with background eliminated? 

Is the ckground merely a luxury, 
when fewer accessories and stage props 
would establish the atmosphere as 
surely? 


’ INK Apr.«:. 1993 


who rush forward to say “ood. 
night,” their mother waiting fo; 
them at the doorway. The artist 
in telling this story in picture 
form, covers the entire back. 
ground with detail. There are 
lamps, and wall fixtures, and pic. 
tures and a mantle, curtains, walls. 
etc. Supposedly, these details ar 
to clearly identify the locale 4; 
“home.” 

But by covering up 
all of the background, 
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Dovse BROTHERS 
TYPE - ~ SEDAN 


The Type-A Sedan has always ranked 
above its price class in distinction of 
and appointment 
This Special Type further advances that 
leadership beyond current standards. 
No special feature that could heighten the 
car's beauty. or en! ts t and 
. has been overlooked by the 
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and allowing the four 
figures and the chair 
in which the father is 
seated to stand out 
against white paper 
we find that they ar 
considerably stronger 
Vision is permitted t 
concentrate on action 
and on facial expres 
sions. And these fig 
ures are none the less 
placed in a room and 
in a home. 

In this advertise 
ment, the advertise: 
merely desires 
register happy 
healthy family _ life 
He wants to pictur 
average people in ai 
average home. But 
characters themselves 
do that. Furniture 
and draperies are not 
needed to achieve the 

















object. 


DODGE BROTHERS ILLUSTRATIONS STAND OUT CLEARLY Such rules of elimi- 
BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT CLUTTERED WITH BACKGROUND nation would not ap- 


Try out these problems. It is 
unnecessary to have a plate made 
in order to do so. When the fin- 
‘ished canvas is before you, place 
white paper over backgrounds or 
parts of the background, and see 
what happens. Is the picture 
stronger because of this simplifi- 
cation? 

The answer is -very apt to be 
“yes,” but you will never know 
what a difference there can be un- 
til you investigate. 

Here is an illustration showing 
a proud father, seated in a living- 
rogm of a modest home. His 
arms are raised to receive two 
beaming, pajama-clad_ children, 


ply, however, to many 
compositions. There are themes 
which depend upon backgrounds 
Thus, in advertising floor cover- 
ings, or wallpaper or furniture, let 
us say, the introduction of smart 
surroundings links the product 
with a discriminating purchaser, 
and each accessory, in turn, either 
sets off the product, or adds to its 
charm, by virtue of contrast and 
comparison. It is a pleasant and 
a desirable association oi pic- 
torial ideas. 

I do not pretend to say that all 
backgrounds are a composition 
hindrance. It is merely that in 
sO many instances they a: used 
unnecessarily, when simple, boli 
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The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


In other words 
30.56% of more than 
800,000 readers 

live within trading 
distance of the biggest 


city stores 
—where advertised 
goods are sold. 


Advertising and sales managers who want to reach 
more than 800,000 additional Curtis-picked circu- 
lation will be interested in reading «The Farmer 
Must Help Himself”, by William M. Jardine, the 
new United States Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
April 11th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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layouts would make for illustra- 
tive ‘strength. Use backgrounds 
when they serve a practical adver- 
tising purpose; but every time it 
is at all possible to eliminate them, 
do so. 

There is true genius in knowing 
how to suggest backgrounds by 
inference and by just a few details 
here and there, leaving the greater 
proportion of the background 
white paper. Dodge automobile 
copy has always succeeded in do- 
ing this and this campaign has 
been running continuously now 
for two years. 

A few leaves, the line of a road, 
the suggestion of a doorway, a 
rail fence, all done in delicate 
tones of grey, seem unerringly to 
suggest a scene, although little of 
its detail is actually there. As a 
consequence, the car and the hu- 
man interest occupy strategic 
positions. 

Two campaigns, used for a 
cleaning powder bring conviction, 
because of contrast, in this argu- 
ment for simplicity. The first 
series of drawings carried elabo- 
rate kitchen and household back- 
grounds, along with a busy house- 
wife and the one dominant thing 
she was cleaning. But it was not 
necessary to show an entire kit- 
chen, to make the reader under- 
stand that the range which was 
being polished, was located in a 
kitchen. Consequently, the illus- 
tration for the second series 
showed the woman and the range 
against white paper with all back- 
ground eliminated. The effect 
was appreciably better. It was 
more vigorous and had less eye 
distraction. 

A man is seated at the breakfast 
table, enjoying a dish of cereal. 
His face must tell the story the 
advertiser considers of first impor- 
tance: satisfaction with the dish 
and its flavor. But the artist has 
drawn in too much background 
detail. There is a window and 
curtains and a grandfather clock 
and much more. By taking a 
piece of thin white paper and 
silhouetting the one figure we are 
agreeably surprised to see what a 
difference is made. That figure, 
boldly set against white paper, is 
sO much more ruggedly compel- 
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ling. Our gaze hastens to his 
face. 

On the other hand, bathroom 
fixtures may call for atmospheric 
background. Thus, one advertiser 
shows a tub, a basin, a little gir! 
who has just: brought in early 
spring flowers and, having drawn 
glasses of water at the basin, js 
arranging them. There is a color- 
ful rag rug on the floor ; the tiling 
is filled with detail. There are 
potted plants at the window. De- 
tail is everywhere in the _back- 
ground and as strong in tone 
value as the white enamel of the 
fixtures. 

But then it is one of the obliga- 
tion’ of the illustration to link the 
product with every new bathroom 
refinement, and to transform this 
room of the house into a pleasant, 
sunny, attractive place. The pub- 
lic must see in the picture, noi 
merely a few fixtures but a won- 
derfully complete room. 

Hoover vacuum cleaner illus- 
trations demonstrate another ex- 
pedient, by which home scenes are 
suggested without introducing 
more than a mere touch, here and 
there, of background. Often a 
chair does it, or a picture on the 
wall or the corner of a very 
modish table. 

When backgrounds are char- 
acterful and part of the story, 
they can be exceedingly important 
in any art composition. Perhaps 
a car, because of a defective and 
weak battery, is stalled in a driv- 
ing rain, far out on a_ lonely 
stretch of road, with no help near. 
In such a drawing, the rain-beaten 
trees, the deep and lonely wood, 
the expanse of open country, 
weather-lashed, are all essential de- 
tails. Car and driver, alone would 
not adequately tell this story. 

The substance of the matter is 
this: If a background is used, 
make it serve a useful and pro- 
ductive purpose. But, when it 1s 
not absolutely necessary, silhou- 
ette your main features and ac- 
tion, and give white paper 4 
chance. 


Joins ‘Petroleum: World” 


Charles R. Johnson has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of- Petroleum 


World, Los Angeles. 
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NDOW MAKE SALES 


Human-interest displays sell goods. 


Getting the interest of the r7gh¢ prospect 
at the right time and p/ace—bringing a 
product to the proper attention is a 
problem for manufacturers. | 


Itisa business with us. 


We have found the solution for many 
advertisers and will gladly serve you if 
invited to consider your requirements. 


Consult us about your printed advertis- 
ing—catalogs, booklets, broadsides, 
displays and all direct mail literature— 
Letterpress or Photo-Ofiset. 


Magill - Weinsheimer Company 
Producers of Sales -Making Advertising 


13.20-34- SOUTH - WABASH - AVENUE - CHICAGO. 
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380,000 boys 
340,000 girls 
160,000 young people 





880,000 HOMES 


The above is a picture of the national market THE 
TRIO provides. Either the boys, or the girls, or 
both, can be directly and responsively reached by 
the advertiser, without waste or duplication, for im- 
mediate results and future business in 880,000 desir- 
able homes where these young folks are the first 
consideration. 


A steadily growing advertising clientele is proving 
the value of thorough acquaintance with _ this 
younger generation through the columns of their 
favorite Weeklies. 
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THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
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Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Roaald C. Campbell 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Glebe-Democrat Building, St. Leuis ti 
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Too Many Recipe Books? 


Not According to the Facts and Figures Disclosed by This Investigation 


By Norman Lewis 


ECENTLY, an _ advertising 
agency recommended to one 
of its clients that the latter get 
out a new edition of an old recipe 
book. The client replied: “Don’t 
you think that advertising recipe 
books are being overdone? Aren’t 
women rather fed up on them?” 
The agency said: “No; we feel 
that the demand for recipe books 
is greater right now than ever be- 
fore; but let’s make absolutely 
certain.” A letter was written to 
the public libraries in a number 
of cities, asking to what extent 
cook books were in demand. A 
similar letter was written to a 
number of the leading food-prod- 
uct manufacturers who feature a 
recipe book in their advertising. 

The replies were highly inter- 
esting and convincing. Three- 
fourths of all those written to— 
both libraries and advertisers— 
said that the demand for recipe 
books was very large: in most 
cases greater than ever before. 
The remainder stated that they 
could see no change. Not one 
reported that the demand had fal- 
len off. 

The Chicago Public Library, for 
instance, wrote: “It is quite true 
that cook books are in great de- 
mand in public libraries. We have 
a large collection and always make 
a point of getting a number of 
copies of each new one. The de- 
mand is constant and heavy.” 

The Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at Washington, 
furnished some interesting figures. 
This library said: “We do not 
have the exact circulation figures 
but the circulation of cook books 
is always large. Out of a collec- 
tion of approximately 500 cook 
books the average is five a day, 
or 130 a month, or 1,700 for the 
year for books of recipes alone. 
If the whole field of home eco- 
nomics was included the figures 
would be very much larger.” 

The following letter from the 
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Public Library of the City of 
Boston brings out an odd point: 
“Recent cook books are in very 
active demand in this library. In 
fact, it is exceedingly difficult to 
keep them from being stolen 
whenever they are placed within 
reach of the public. No class of 
books is more eagerly snapped up 
than good cook books.” 

The Cleveland Public Library 
stated that it has, during the last 
two years, circulated to the home 
cook, the professional cook, and 
the student of nutrition and diet, 
something over 2,500 cook books a 
year. This does not include the 
circulation from branches or other 
agencies. Furthermore, it does not 
take into account the heavy ref- 
erence use made by readers who 
consult the books in the library 
without taking them away. 


REPORTS ON COOK BOOKS FROM OTHER 
FIRMS 


Equally interesting replies came 
from national advertisers. One 
very well-known concern, which 
does not wish its name mentioned, 
wrote: “Much to our surprise our 
inquiries for cook books this sea- 
son have been very much heavier 
than in previous years. Despite 
the fact that our present cook 
book has been offered for more 
than five years in the magazines 
and newspapers of the country, we 
are receiving a greater number of 
inquiries for it from each adver- 
tisement today than at any time 
during its life.” 

A letter from the Franklin 
Baker Company was instructive 
in a number of respects. It read: 
“In previous years we did not 
stress the offer for a free recipe 
book in our national advertising. 
Within the past year we have, 
however, had an especially good 
new recipe booklet and we have 
run the paragraph ‘Free Offer’ in 
six issues of two women’s publica- 
tions. From these two magazines 
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we have averaged sixty to seventy 
thousand requests. 

“T believe the demand for cook 
books is increasing because the 
manufacturer has learned to put 
out a really artistic and depend- 
able recipe book. Good art work 
and carefully tested recipes are 
always interesting to the house- 
wife and she can accumulate some 
very valuable recipes in almost 
any food product through these 
free offers.” 

The Cream of Wheat Company 
has been featuring, recently, in 
its periodical advertisements a 
new booklet entitled “50 Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” Con- 
cerning this booklet the company 
says: “While our recipe book 
is not general in character in 
that the recipes are limited to the 
use of Cream of Wheat, we have 
found a very good demand for 
this book and from advertise- 
ments which are devoted largely 
to the selling of recipes, we have 
sent out as many as 10,000 copies.” 

A really astonishing increase in 
the demand for cook books was re- 
ported by the Minute Tapioca 
Company, Orange, Mass. This 
company wrote: “The inquiries 
are coming in this year greater 
than ever before. Roughly speak- 
ing, the increase in our inquiries 
for cook books from our maga- 
zine advertising has been about 
200 per cent. The public seems 
to be becoming more and more in- 
terested in recipe booklets offered 
by manufacturers.” 


Philip Kobbe Agency 
Augments Staff 


Alfred Biggs, Walter P. Mount and 
C. Curtiss Main have joined the staff of 
Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as account execu- 
ives. 

. L. Wester, who has been associated 
with the company for five years, has 
been made assistant treasurer. 


F. R. Martin Leaves 
Associated Press 


Frederick Roy Martin has resigned 
as general manager of The ‘Aanociated 
Press, effective after the annual meet- 
ing of that organization on -April 21. 
He retired from the board of directors 
in 1912 to become assistant general man- 
ager and, in 1920, he succeeded Mel- 
ville E. Stone as general manager. 
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Campaign Planned for Red 
Dot Canned Goods 


The H. A. Marr Grocery Company 
Denver, Colo., is planning an adver. 
tising campaign on its Red Dot cannej 
goods. A newspaper and direct-mail 
campaign to dealers has started on Re 
Dot coffee. The Hower Advertising 
Agency Company, also of Denver, js 
directing this account. 

The Williams Chocolate Products 
Company, Denver, lo., manufacturer 
of Sweet Williams chocolate-covered 
nuts and fruits, also has appointed the 
Hower agency to direct its advertising 
account. 


S. A. Woodruff with 
Kable-Spalding 


S. A. Woodruff has been appointed 
general manager of the Kable-Spalding 
Company, Inc., Chicago, publisher of 
How to Sell. He was formerly pub 
lishing agent for the Moody Bible In. 
stitute, Chicago, and before that was 
assistant editor of Farm Implement 
News. 


Represents Miller Freeman 
Publications 


E. L. Kelley has been appointed 
Northwest representative of the Miller 
Freeman Publications, San Francisco, 
He was formerly with the McGraw. 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, and 
the Cellucotton Products Company, 
Chicago. 


New Account for Milwaukee 


Agency 
The Western Metal Specialty Com- 


laced its adver 


pany, Milwaukee, has 
lau-Van _Pieter- 


tising account with 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency. Newspapers, 
— papers and trade papers will be 
used. 


Appoints Advertising 
Representatives 


The American Bar Association Jour 
nal, Chicago, has appointed F. W. Hen- 
kel, publishers’ representative, Chicago, 
as its Western representative, and 
Michael Alschuler, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, as its Eastern repre 
sentative. 


Mack Trucks Reports Sales 


Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, re 
ports sales of $46,622,621 for the year 
ended December 31, 1924, Earnings 
for the year amounted to $6,220,272. 
Patents, good-will, etc., are carried at 
$2,434,865. 


Raymond Edwards Huntington, for 
the last nine years associated 
the Babson Statistical Organization st 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has started 3 
tax and investment service at that city. 
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It’s So Easy to Open 
And So Easy to Close 


Even a child can open 
an Amersealed container; a 
quarter turn and it’s open, a 
quarter turn and it’s closed, 
without chance of false clos- 
ure. There are no raw edges 
to cut the fingers, nor will the 
Amerseal rust. Consumers 
realize the convenience of 
Amersealed products—that’s 
why International Properties, 
Inc., Amerseal Kurokol. 

The scientific mechanical con- 

struction of the Amerseal enables 
the package to be sealed or re- 
sealed by a slight turn—without 
chance of false closure, there be- 
ing sufficient flexibility to offset 
variations in the glass. The 
equally spaced lugs of the seal 
engage corresponding threads on 
the container, making an abso- 
lutely airtight closure, easy to 
open and as easy to close. 
_ The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and 
selling value of having their name, 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner upon that por- 
tion of the container that first 
meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 








Drive on “Gyp” Furniture Adver- 
tisers Starts in Detroit 


Detroit Better Business Bureau and National Furniture Association 
Co-operate to Establish Methods and Precedents for Nation-wide 
Campaign 


By G. A. Nichols 


WANTED—A quick buyer for gor- 
geous three piece overstuffed living 
room suite. Cost bereaved family $450, 
but widow will sacrifice for $100 to 
close atte Leaving city. Hurry. 
———_ Street. 


HIS advertisement, with the 

street address left out, was 
taken from the want department 
of a Detroit newspaper. 

This is an advertisement by 
what is known as a “gyp” furni- 
ture dealer. The newspaper in 


question has a rule against such 
advertising, but in spite of unceas- 
ing vigilance it sometimes slips 
in. The job of checking up every 
advertisement is a big one, as 
every newspaper knows; conse- 
quently advertisements 


of this 
type may be found in newspapers 
of almost any city of any size. 

“A call at this address,” Ken- 
neth Barnard, manager of the 
Detroit Better Business Bureau, 
tells Printers’ Ink, “would dis- 
close a mourning-clad widow ap- 
parently bowed by sorrow, due to 
the death of her husband, and in 
dire need of money. If you bought 
the suite at the so-called sacrifice 
price it would, undoubtedly, prove 
to be worth far less than you paid 
for it. The alleged widow, after 
completing a few sales of this 
kind, will move to another ad- 
dress, advertise again, sigh some- 
thing about her loss being an- 
other’s gain, and more misguided 
people will part with their money. 

“People of this type operate 
under cover, sell doubtful mer- 
chandise at several times its true 
worth, and deliberately fail to 
state that they are dealers. They 
live by their wits at the expense 
of legitimate dealers.” 

It must not be concluded that 
this kind of advertising is the only 
selling abuse to be found in the 
retail furniture business. The 
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Better Business Bureau has en. 
countered many instances where 
presumably reputable dealers haye 
advertised with what seems to be 
a deliberate and carefully planned 
intention to deceive. This, too, is 
a serious infringement upon the 
prerogatives of the honest and 
high-class dealer. 

In an effort to clear Detroit of 
these evils and establish methods 
and precedents for combating 
them which may be used through- 
out the country, the Detroit 
bureau has joined forces with the 
National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation. 

The bureau is carrying the fight 
to the “gyp” dealer by taking 
large display space in the Detroit 
newspapers asking all legitimate 
furniture dealers to help the 
bureau track them down. Any 
dealer who knows of a “weeping 
widow,” or other person who in 
reality is a dealer posing as some- 
thing else, is asked to make an 
immediate report to the bureau, 
which promises quick action. 


FURNITURE ADVERTISING IS 95 PER 
CENT PURE 


It is estimated that about 5 per 
cent of the furniture advertising 
in Detroit is of this unfair and 
dishonest type. Although | the 
campaign has been in_ progress 
less than a month, Detroit furni- 
ture dealers have already reported 
a considerable number of abuses 
of the kind mentioned, and the 
bureau is taking steps to prevent 
their continuance. The Michigan 
law against dishonest or fraudu- 
lent advertising is based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. 

To correct dishonest or ques 
tionable advertising among tht 
retail furniture dealers themselves, 
the Bureau has worked out a stt 
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he og 1734 circulation 
ofany 35 Cent fashion 


magazine in America 


FASHIONABLE DRESS, 
“«« The Magazine for Milady” 
holds this leadership because, 
concentrating wholly on one 
purpose only, it gives the smart 
woman the most for her 
money in SERVICE on every- 
thing pertaining to her ward- 
robe and personal appearance. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS 
The Magazine for Njilady 


Advertising Mgr. 
Boston J. M. SHAPIRO Chicago 
DORR & CORBETT BURTON R. FREER, Ltd. 


Member Avdit Bureau of Circulations 
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Drug Topic 


49,450 Copies 


Largest issue of any Drug 
Trade Magazine ever 
published. 








If piled in one stack would 
tower twice as high as 
tallest building in 
4y the world. 
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HE April issue of DruG Topics is the largest 
issue of any drug trade paper ever published. 
@ The total of 49,450 copies of Druc Topics 
required to fill our subscription orders this 
month, if piled in one stack, would be twice 
as high as the Woolworth Building. 

@ As you read this page—April Druc Topics 
is being read in every good retail drug store 
in the United States and Canada. 

@ Never before has such an opportunity 
existed for manufacturers selling through drug 
stores to drive home a message to the entire 
drug trade. 

@ These druggists are the men you depend 
on to sell your goods. They are the ones you 
rely on to translate your consumer advertising 
into sales. 

€ Druc Topics reaches them all—it is the 
unquestioned outstanding leader among all 
drug trade publications. 

€ Your message -in full-page size in Druc 
Topics will be delivered to these 49,450 drug- 
gists at a cost of $3.33 per thousand readers— 
one-third of one cent per store reached. 

€ Compare that with the cost of sending your 
message in any other way. Even postcards 
after April 15th will cost $20.00 per thousand 
for stamps alone. 

€ Druc Topics not only has by far the largest 
circulation ever attained by any drug paper, 
but is selling advertising at the lowest rate per 
thousand ever offered by any publication serv- 
ing the drug trade. 


Drug Topics 


Published by Topics Publishing Co., Inc. 
Also Publishers of Drug Jobbers Salesman and 
Display Topics 
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of. rules which has®been adopted 
by:Detroit dealers and newspapers, 
and which, hereafter, will govern 
all furniture advertising in that 
city. The newspapers have agreed 
that, if any advertisement does 
not conform with the rules, it 
shall not be published. 


RULES OF DEALERS 


* The rufes are self-explanatory 
as revealing many of the question- 
able practices used not only in 
retail advertising, but to a certain 
extent in manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ advertising throughout the 
country. They cover a greater 
range of terms and definitions 
than was included in the list of 
standard furniture terms adopted 
by the National Better Business 
Commission as reported in PRint- 
ERS’ INK of April 20, 1922, page 
76. They are as follows: 


Description of Woods—Furniture ad- 
vertised as “solid” should have all ex- 
posed surfaces solidly made of the 
wood designated. 

Furniture advertised by the name of 
the wood, without the use of the word 
“solid” such as “mahogany” or “wal- 
nut,” should have all exposed surfaces 


in veneer or plywood of the wood’ 


designated. 

hen describing woods combined 
with other woods, such as “combination 
walnut” or “combination mahogany,” 
the wood or woods with which walnut 
or mahogany, or the principal wood 
used are combined, should likewise be 
stated. For example, “combination wal- 
nut and-gum,” “mahogany and birch.” 

It will be sufficient, however, instead 
of naming the specific woods with 
which the superior material is com- 
bined, if the following expressions or 
their equivalent be u “combination 
walnut and other hard-woods,” ‘“com- 
bination mahogany and other woods.” 

hen furniture is advertised as 
“mahogany finish” or “walnut finish,” 
the actual wood employed should also 

stated. For example, “gum, ma- 
hogany finish,” or “birch, walnut 
finish.” 

It will be sufficient, however, if 
some such expression or its equivalent 
be employed, “hard-woods, mahogany 
finish.” 

Leather—Where furniture shall be 
described as covered with leather, this 
shall: mean,-in the absence .of - clear 
statements to the contrary, the genuine 
product. 

Ilbustrations—“Cuts” illustrating more 
articles than are included in a. suite at 
the price advertised, shall not be used. 
Only truthful cuts or illustrations shall 
be used to describe advertised furni- 
ture. 

Seconds—Where furniture properly 
belongs in the class of seconds, impor 
fect, or damaged merchandise, that fact, 
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in accordance with law, must be cle . 
stated. 


improper advertising, 
show merchandise as comprising he 
suite, which merchandise 
match. i 

Representations as to credit—Wherg 
the “cash coupon” plan is used entitl” 
ing the customer, by bringing the 
coupon, to a discount or credit ong 
purchase, this discount or credit shall 
not be given unless the coupon, ig 
accordance with the copy, be pre 

Statements such ds “‘make your 
terms” shali be avoided and some such 
expression as “reasonable credit terms” 
substituted. 

The phrase, “‘no down payment” shall 
be avoided unless the merchandise cay 
be bought and actually delivered to the 
customer, without any down payment 
whatsoever. 

Factory to you—The slogan “factory 
to you” shall not be employed except 
by those advertisers which actually own 
and operate their own factories and 
then only as to such furniture as is 
manufactured .therein. ‘ 

Bait Copy—Bait advertising shall hk 
eliminated entirely, with the under 
standing that when furniture is adver 
tised, it is to be available for actual 

urchase by customers, for a reasonable 
ength of time after the advertisement 
appears. 

Comparative value and prices—Com- 
parative values in -general, are to be 
avoided as conducive to exaggeration 
and tending ‘to destroy confidence in 
furniture values in general. 

Where furniture prices are quoted in 
an advertisement, the articles advertised 
shall have been on sale at the compara 
tive price named for a sufficient period 
of time to give the former price an 
unquestionable bona fide character. Such 
*xpressions as “one-quarter,” ‘one: 
third” and “one-half off” shall be used 
only where actual comparison with the 
former Sguree prevailing prove them to 
be literally true 

Not sufficient merchandise on sale— 
No article of furniture shall be adver 
tised unless there be on hand and avail- 
able for purchase a sufficient number of 
the advertised articles to satisfy a rea 
sonable demand. 

Where a number of articles less than 
is reasonably necessary to supply the 
demand are on sale, this fact should be 
clearly stated in advertising copy, 
if so stated, the copy shall be com 
sidered proper. 


“I think it will be generally 
agreed,” Wm. B. Wreford, secre 
tary of the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association, tells Prinres’ 
Inx, “that this is a wonderfal 
step in the right direction. When 
full details of the campaign have 
been completed we shall offer it 
to the furniture retailers of the 
whole country. The result cannot 
help but be a distinct advance for 
the betterment of the entire furnt 
ture industry.” 
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We ply our craft with 
Maturity at the helm and 
Modernity in the crew. ~ 








F ounded in 1876—an 
organization of 
skilled craftsmen 
which, for over 49 
years, has kept 
abreast, if not ahead, 
of the times. 
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The cities of the United Senine 4 a | i 
with local street car service, — 
have a total population ex- | 
ceeding 50,000,000. — 2 


16,000,000,000 Street Car pas- 
sengers were carried during 
1924—this was an increase, 
over 1907, of 5,500,000,000 
riders or 58%. 


1,250,000,000 riders is the 


present monthly average. 


The daily cost for Half Service— 
a card in every other street, subway 
and elevated car in the United States, 


is approximately the same as the 
daily cost of the newspaper space 
shown on the opposite page. 
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This space measures 


80 lines. The daily 
cost of an advertise- 
ment this size in the 
one leading news- 
paper of each State, 
a total of 49 news- 
papers, would pay 
for the continuous 
display of a standard 
size card (11x 21) 
in every other street, 
subway and elevated 


car in the United 





States. 
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Wr 
has been a member of our amily, 
Jor over 25 years” 


They believe in CoMrorT—their letters tell | 
us so! 


People in the distant farming areas are influ- ~ 
enced by one magazine—by COMFORT! The © 
suggestions and needs of over a million home- 
loving farm women mould its editorials, fiction | 
and departments. To be first in their hearts, © 
is to be “First in the Farm-Family Field.” © 


Let their letters tell you—the story of results : 
from remote farming America! : 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine ; 
WALTER R. JENKINS FRANK H. THOMAS 


1637 Aeolian Hall 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


























Making Secondary Distribution 
More Economical - 


What the Automotive 


Equipment 


‘Association Found’ Out about 


Cutting Overhead 
By Arthur R. Mogge 


Merchandising Director, Automotive Equipment Association 


OR a long time the members 

of the Automotive Equipmént 
Association had been convinced 
that they were not making nearly 
the amount of profit that would 
seem to be justified by their ap- 
parently satisfactory gross’ busi- 
ness. 

Some of us had a pretty well 
defined belief that the real basis 
of the trouble was to be found in 
high distribution costs. Of course, 
everybody knows these days that 
distribution cost is away too high. 
This is an accepted condition in 
business which everybody con- 
cerned is trying more or less ener- 
getically to correct. 

A research study by an Eastern 


university of the operating ex- 
penses, gross margin, net profit 
and stock-turn for 128 representa- 
tive wholesalers of automotive 
a showed these startling 
acts : 


Gross margin, 24.9 per cent on sales. 
Total expense, 23.4 per cent on sales. 
Net profit, 1.5 per cent on sales. 

A typical wholesaler of auto- 
motive equipment secured an 
average net profit of 1.5 per cent; 
for a representative firm with 
sales of $430,000 this net profit 
amounted to $6,450. The com- 
mon net profit figure of 1.5 per 
cent was arrived at after taking 
into consideration not only the 
results of the firms that made a 
profit during the year, but also:the 
results of thirty-four firms that 
incurred a net loss. The common 
figure for the net loss shown by 
those firms was 1.5 per cent of net 
sales. There were’ thirteen firms 
that sustained losses amounting to 
2 per cent or more of their net 
sales, 

For the automotive equipment 
wholesalers who did earn a profit, 
the common net profit figure was 


3 percent of net sales. Fourteen 
af these firms secured a net profit 
amounting to 5 per cent or more 
of their sales. 

The ‘average rate of stock-turn 
for all firms reporting was 3.4 
times. The rate of stock-turn 
represents the rapidity with which 
a firm sells and replaces the aver- 
age stock of merchandise it carries. 
For practical purposes, the rate 
of stock-turn can best be measured 
by dividing ‘the cost of merchan- 
dise sold by the average inventory 
at cost. Thus, for example, if the 
cost of merchandise sold by a firm 
was’ $400,000 and the average cost 
value of the merchandise in stock 
during the year was $100,000, the 
rate of stock-turn was four times 
for the year. It gives a mislead- 
ing result to divide net sales by 
the average stock at cost for the 
purpose of determining the rate 
of stock-turn, since the sales fig- 
ure includes the mark-up, whereas 
the average stock figure does not. 
When the rate of stock-turn is 
measured in dollars and cents, all 
the figures used must’ be on the 
same basis; otherwise an. incor- 
rect result is secured. 

Since the common figure for 
rate of stock-turn was 3.4 times 
annually, this means that a typical 
firm with sales of $430,000 and a 
gross margin of 24.9 per cent had 
an average inventory of $94,979. 

There were fifteen firms that 
succeeded in turning their stock 
more than five times. At the 
other end of the range, however, 
were nineteen firms that were un- 
able to turn their stock more than 
2.5 times. 

In an effort to correct the situa- 
tion as far as possible, or at least 
to start something looking toward 
its ultimate correction, we as 
L. D. H. Weld, manager of Swift 
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& Company’s Commercial Re- 
search Department to study our 
industry and report to us his con- 
clusions and recommendations. Mr. 
Weld did so, using the original 
research report as a basis. I 
think I can do no better here than 
give Mr. Weld’s findings in his 
own language, as they have an 
intimate relation to business in 
general, as well as to that in 
which I am interested. 

Telling of the characteristics of 
the automotive industry business, 
and addressing himself directly to 
that trade, Mr. Weld said: 

“First, you have to carry a very 
large stock of goods in compari- 
son with your sales. This is not 
only due to the variety of goods 
that you handle, but to the large 
number of different sizes and 
specifications on each item. The 
wholesale grocer may carry as 
large a variety of goods as you 
do, but the manufacturer of a 
package of corn flakes makes just 
one package and one size, and not 
scores of different sizes and speci- 
fications in his package ‘of corn 
flakes. You are somewhat like 
the shoe wholesalers, who have to 
carry different sizes of the same 
shoe, but you are a whole lot 
worse, as far as I can make out. 
That is, the situation is a lot 
worse in your business than it is 
in the wholesale shoe business. 
This situation is, of course, due 
to the large number of makes of 
automobiles and the lack of stand- 
ardization in automobile manufac- 
ture, but it is bound to be a slow 
process, and there isn’t an awful 
lot that you fellows can do about 
it. This fact of your stocks hav- 
ing to be very large, of course, 
increases your selling cost and re- 
duces your rate of turnover. 

“The second characteristic is 
that many of your customers did 
not stock goods. They may stock 
a few goods, but they carry im- 
perfect stocks. They buy single 
items as they want them. They 
buy from hand-to-mouth. This 
reduces the size of the individual 
transaction. It also adds to the 
delivery cost, and it also reduces 
the average armual sales per sales- 
man. 
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“The third factor is the obso- 
lescence of your goods, the con- 
stant discontinuance of old models 
of cars, rendering certain supplies 
that you have on hand practically 
worthless. The scrapping of these 
parts and equipment undoubtedly 
adds to your cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

“To my mind these account for 
your high cost of doing business, 
In other words, your high cost of 
doing business is not due to in- 
efficiency as compared to other 
trades, but it is due to certain 
fundamental characteristics of 
your business which necessarily 
makes the cost of doing business 
high, making it all the more diffi- 
cult for you to reduce your pres- 
ent operating cost. 


A MATTER OF POLICY 


“Now, of course, the cost of 
doing business varies greatly for 
individual concerns. The cost of 
doing business in itself is not 
always a measure of efficiency. It 
depends somewhat upon the type 
of business that you do. Some of 
you handle and push long-margin 
goods. In that case your cost will 
be higher, but your gross margin 
will be greater. Your turnover 
will be relatively low, but you may 
possibly make a very good net 
profit. 

“Tt is a matter of policy that 
each house must decide on. Either 
policy is legitimate. Either policy 
is good business. Now, most of 
you probably follow a middle-of- 
the-road policy, handling both 
long-margin goods, trying to spe- 
cialize on that perhaps to a cer- 
tain extent, but also handling and 
encouraging the handling of 
small-margin goods. : 

“Then you are confronted with 
the problem as to which items are 
profitable and which items are not 
profitable. It is a very common 
error among wholesalers to think 
that small-margin goods are 
necessarily sold at a loss. That 
is, if your cost of doing business 


-is 20 per cent and you are selling 


a certain article for 18 per cet, 
you think that you are taking 2 
loss on that article. As a matter 
of fact, you may be taking a loss 
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or you may not be taking a loss. 
It may be a highly profitable item. 
Whether or not you are making a 
profit on that particular item de- 
pends first, on the cost of selling 
that individual item; second, on 
the rate of turnover of that item. 

“The first, the cost of selling 
that individual item, unfortunately 
you cannot determine with any 
degree of exactness. The second, 
the rate of turnover, you can de- 
termine. 

“The turnover you can deter- 
mine on individual items. If the 
turnover is only two or three a 
year, and the goods are carrying a 
small margin, you can make up 
your mind that you are probably 
losing money on that item. If the 
turnover is six or seven times a 
year, you are probably making 
good money on that item. Rapid 
turnover .in itself tends to reduce 
operating cost. Although you can’t 
determine the cost of selling an 
individual item, you can know 
that, if you are getting a turn- 
over five or six or seven times on 
that article, the chances are ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred that 
you are making a profit on that 
item. 

“Of course, what I am saying 
indicates the importance of the 
rate of turnover. I imagine that 
has been ding-donged into you a 
good deal since you have been 
studying this subject scientifically, 
the rate of turnover on your 
whole business, the rate of turn- 
over in different departments and 
the rate of turnover on individual 
items. Of course, the turnover 
idea can be overdone. 

“If goods are selling at a loss, 
rapid turnover means that you are 
merely making a big loss. It 
doesn't do any good to sell your 
goods rapidly to get a _ rapid 
turnover, if you sell at a loss: A 
very rapid turnover usually means 
low operating cost and means a 
profit. 

“This situation is not peculiar 
to the automotive equipment busi- 
ness. It is the rule, in general, for 
wholesale houses and for most re- 
tail houses. That is, the cost of 
doing business for extremely 
small houses may be very high, 
and as you get into the medium 
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size houses, the cost of doing 
business goes down, but when you, 
get into the larger houses the cost 
of doing business begins to go up 
again. That is true of practically 
every kind of wholesale business, 
or it is true of every kind of 
wholesale business in which the 
figures have been compiled.” 

After making the foregoing 
analysis, Mr. Weld made seven 
definite recommendations as to 
lowering the cost of distribution 
in such a way as to increase the 
net profit. 

“The high cost of doing busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Weld in his confi- 
dential report to us, “is due to 
fundamental conditions under 
which you operate. Some of you, 
it is true, can reduce your costs, 
but, on the average for the whole 
business, I don’t believe you can 
reduce it very much. It is bound 
to be higher than for most other 
wholesale trades. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


“There is no one revolutionary 
thing that you can do to improve 
your efficiency, or to reduce the 
costs. You have to peg along on 
a great variety of different mat- 
ters or different items. It is bound 
to be a slow process, but it is 
worth while. An item of cost 
that’s 2 per cent of the sales, if 
you cut that to 134 and do that 
same thing with another item, and 
with the third or fourth item, you 
reduce it by 1 per cent, you in- 
crease your net profit tremend- 
ously. But, as I say, there is no 
one revolutionary thing you are 
going to do to reduce your cost 
or increase your efficiency or the 
earning power of your business. 

“I believe that you are tackling 
this problem in the right way, by 
having a merchandising depart- 
ment with men giving their whole 
time to working on these prob- 
lems. 

“In reading the Harvard study 
of your business, a number of 
things occurred to me that looked 
out of line, as compared to other 
trades. 

“First, the large percentage of 
returned goods. The average was 
6 per cent of your sales. Some 
returns were as high as 10 per 
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cent. It looks to me as though 
that was a very high percentage 
of returns and it must be a rather 
expensive factor in your business. 

“Second, the accounts receivable 
were too high as compared with 
other trades. This means heavy 
interest charges on these accounts 
receivable. 

“Third, your losses from bad 
debts are a little larger than in 
other wholesale trades. These 
things are due, of course, largely 
to the character of the dealers to 
whom you sell, the irresponsibility 
of your customers, rather than to 
any shortcomings in your own 
management. Although I believe 
that there is a possibility for im- 
provement there, especially among 
some of your members. 

“Fourth, the high cost of doing 
business. I have said that there 
are fundamental reasons why that 
should be high, but fifteen firms 
in your association had a cost of 
28 per cent or more. Some of 
you, of course, had under 20 per 
cent, but fifteen had 28 per cent or 
more. There’s certainly room for 
some of you to find a way of cut- 
ting costs. 

“Fifth, in connection with the 
low rate of net profits, I don’t 
need to tell you that 1% per cent 
is altogether too low an average 
for you to operate on. You might 
just as well buy Swift & Co.’s 
stock as to put your capital into 
a business that pays you only 1% 
per cent net profits. 

“Many of you are doing better, 
but some of you are either cut- 
ting prices or managing your 
salesmen poorly or carrying too 
much stock or committing some 
of the other merchandising 
crimes. Comparing your itemized 
costs with the itemized costs of 
the profitable concerns, you can 
find out where you are out of line, 
and if you can’t bring those costs 
down in line, why purchase some 
good stocks and bonds. 

“Sixth, the low rate of turn- 
over is another thing. Your rate 
of turnover is 3.4 times a year. 
The druggists, five times a year; 
the wholesale grocers, six times a 
year. There again there’s a 
fundamental reason for the low 
rate of turnover, the things that I 
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have spoken of before. But also, 
for a great many of you, there's 
a great chance for improvement. 

“Seventh. Another thing that 
strikes one about your business js 
the very small average sales per 
salesman of $37,000 a year. The 
wholesale druggists’ average sales 
per salesman is $94,000, almost 
three times as much. The whole- 
sale grocers’, $100,000. Here 
again there’s a reason, as I ex- 
plained before, in the character of 
your customers and the small size 
of the individual order. But here 
again is something for you to 
work on. 


ROOM FOR GROUP WORK 


“There are a lot of things that 
you can do through your associa- 
tion. For example, why don’t you 
inquire into this question: Why 
are our terms and allowances so 
large? Find out from the mem- 
bers of the association what class 
of goods are returned, what class 
of dealers return goods, what 
reasons they give for returning 
goods. Study the methods of the 
different members with respect to 
the return of goods, and you may 
find that your salesmen are over- 
stocking the retailer. Any num- 
ber of things you can find out. 
And, of course, the principle is 
that each of you can learn from 
the experiences of others in the 
association, experiences gathered 
through your central _ bureau. 
Among other things you can study 
the question of departmentaliza- 
tion, that I spoke of; the ques- 
tion of turnover; find out how to 
reduce your accounts receivable; 
study your gross margin on indi- 
vidual goods. Find out the best 
method of paying salesmen. Go 
into detail in that matter with the 
members, 

“Let me extend the felicitations 
of the packing industry to the 
automotive equipment trade. It is 
a far cry from hogs to shackle 
bolts, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business are the same in 
all lines. There may be some- 
thing you people can learn from 
us in the packing business. 1 
know that there’s a lot we caf 
learn from you.” _— 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
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statement made by Mr. Weld is 
that having to do with the matter 
of returned goods. When this tax 
upon a jobber’s sales extends all 
the way from 6 to 10 per cent he 
has a right to be apprehensive. In 
seeking a remedy for this condi- 
tion we found some interesting 
things. One is that the unusually 
large figure is accountable for to 
an extent by the unusually liberal 
adjustment policies persisted in 
by many jobbers. It is perfectly 
natural for a dealer to use a 
privilege of this kind to the limit 
—or even to abuse it. He cannot 
be blamed, therefore, if the job- 
ber is so weak-kneed as to give 
him practically no way, and let 
him be the sole judge, so to speak, 
in matters of this kind. 

The wide open adjustment pol- 
icy we have ascertained is re- 
sponsible for almost half of this 
rather appalling picture of the re- 
turned goods evil. Plainly our 
members have to do some con- 
structive merchandising with the 
object of making the goods stay 
sold. We are going at this in 
what we think is the-right way. 
We are striving to increase the 
dealers’ selling capacity. 

We fully realize, of course, that 
goods really are not sold at all un- 
til the dealer is disposed of. When 
we get them into his stock the 
selling process has only started. 
I have read this statement in 
Printers’ INK many times, and 
am bound to say Printers’ INK 
has never set forth a truer or 
more vital principle. There has 
to be more constructive work on 
the selling end, with special refer- 
ence to the needs of the dealer, 
and a somewhat more stiff-necked 
Policy on the part of the manu- 
facturer or of the jobber relating 
to adjustments and _ returned 
goods. 





Appointed Sales Manager of 
Hayes Wheel 


Fa .. y Williams, Je. ine bon ap- 
ed sales manager of the ayes 

heel Company, Jackson, Mich., suc- 
ceeding G. A. House, resigned. Mr. 
House had been with the Hayes com- 
sd for fifteen years. Mr. illiams 

s had charge of the service depart- 
ment of the company for several years. 
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Coty Plans to Increase 
Advertising 


During the last two years expendi- 
tures for advertising of Coty, Inc., 
New York, toilet preparations, have 
averaged less than 6 per cent of sales. 
An increased advertising expenditure is 
contemplated. 

The company reports net profits of 
$2,045,871 for the year ended . 
ber 31, 1924, compared with $1,070,460 
for the previous year. This is @ gain 
of $975,411. The company reports an 
increase of 38 per cent in sales for 
1924 and of 84 per cent for the last 
five years. 


Will Publish “Chain Store 


Age 

The Chain Store Publishing Corpo- 
ration, New York, which is affiliated 
with the Knit Goods Publishing Cor- 

ration, publisher of The Underwear & 
osiery Review and Sweater News and 
Knitted Outerwear will shortly start 
publication of a monthly magazine for 
chain store executives, to be called Chain 
Store fe. Godfrey M. Lebhar, treas- 
urer of ¢ Knit Goods Corporation, is 
president of the new company. 


Appointed by “Engineering and 
Contracting” 


Erwin T. Eyler, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland, and more recently 
with the International Trade Pres: 
Chicago, has joined the staff o 
Engineering and Conteneiine, Chicago. 
He will have charge of the Eastern 
territory with offices in New York. 


C. S. Yarnell, Jr., with 
Lane, Piper & Jaffray 


C. S, Yarnell, Jr., has been aggeiated 
advertising manager of Lane, Piper & 
Jaffray, Minneapolis, He has been ad- 
as manager of the First National 
Bank of St. Paul since 1923, and prior 
to that was advertising manager of the 
Ninth District Banker. 


New Radio Sets to Be 
Advertised 


The Sun Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Ky., recently formed for the 
manufacture of radio sets and electrical 
specialties, plans a national advertising 
campaign in the fall. 


With R. L. Polk & Company 


Frank J. Goldsmith, formerly with 
the United Motors Service ration 


and the Cadillac Motor Car y> 
has joined R. L. Polk & Company, 
Detroit. 





Oklahoma Publishers to Meet 


The Oklahoma Press Association will 
hold its annual spring convention at 


Sulphur, Okla., on May 8 and 9. 
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The Pittsburgh Press long has been the 
strongly dominant paper in the great 
Pittsburgh market—one of the outstand- 
ing and leading newspapers of America. 


And Pittsburgh Press circulation ‘fig- 
ures continue to climb. April 1, 1925, 
sworn net paid circulation figures, Gov- 
ernment statement (also ABC) are: 


172,102 
235,934 


This is an increase of 9,115 Daily and 


13,504 Sunday over the net paid aver- 
age for September 30th, 1924. 


Pittsburgh Press circulation for March, 
(A. B. C. basis) was: 


ALLIED NEI 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
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upremacy 


Few papers show so overwhelming a 
leadership in both circulation and ad- 
vertising volume as does this “giant of 
the newspaper world.” Only two 
newspapers, evening and Sunday, in 
the entire United States, besides the 
Press, carried 23,000,000 lines or more 
of advertising during 1924. 


During March, The Pittsburgh Press led 
the next two Pittsburgh papers COM- 
BINED by more than 287,000 lines. 
And during March The Press carried 
18,586 more classified ads than ALL 
OTHER Pittsburgh papers combined. 
The Press is first in everything in Pitts- 
burgh—total circulation—city circula- 
tion—total advertising—local display 
advertising — classified advertising — 
national advertising. 


Los Angeles Cincinnati 
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FIRST 


In Cincinnati 


THE CINCINNATI POST'S 


7 a Daily Ave geome 
m for March, "1988, wa 


174, 838 


with mo ve 108, we of i 
Cincinn saaaie uburban territory. 











The Post’ 8 


Six Months’ Av 
March 31, 1988. wa 


167,983 


The | Times-Star’ s 


157,360 
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—for more than 
fifteen consecutive years 


The Post 


; 
a has had circulation leadership in Cincin- 
nati, without the use of premiums or cir- 
culation contests to inflate its circulation. 


At One Cost 


You can thoroughly cover Cincinnati, 
suburban territory, northern Kentucky 
and those portions of Indiana and West 
Virginia immediately adjacent to Cincin- 


85% 


of all the worth-while population in Cin- 
cinnati are Post readers. 


Che Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Los Angeles Cincinnati 
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National Representatives, ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
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RR RN eel 
Times Press Is Now Akron’s 


DOMINANT Newspaper 


There’s a NEW story in Akron! The consolidation 
of two papers has changed the situation! The Times. 
Press is now Akron’s DOMINANT newspaper!! 


The Akron Press purchased the Akron Times, the consoli- 
dation being effective March 16, 1925. 


Before the consolidation, the two separate papers had a 
combined circulation of 48,332 and a combined adverts. 
ing rate amounting to 14 cents a line. 


For the present, the new rate for the consolidated 
Times-Press, daily and Sunday, is only 8c a line. 


All the editorial features of both papers have been retained. 
The two staffs of local and suburban reporters have been 
combined. The famous editorials of W. Kee Maxwell 
former editor of the Akron Times, will be continued. No 
feature or news service of either paper has been omitted. 
The two papers were of similar editorial policy and the new 
Times-Press is meeting with a highly enthusiastic reception 
by former readers of both papers. 


The Times-Press is giving Akron readers one of the finest 
newspapers ever published. 


At the present rate of only 8 cents a line, The Times-Press 
dominant in circulation, is a particularly attractive ‘buy 


or advertisers. The 
Akron Times Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper represented in the National advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York—Chicago—Cleveland—San F rancisco—Los Angeles—Cincinnati 
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Youngstown Telegram FIRST 


again, again and—again! 


The growth of the Youngstown Telegram continues 
—the supremacy of the Youngstown Telegram 
continues! 


Sworn statements of net paid circulation to the 
Government follow: 


April 1, 1925 
October 1, 1924 
April 1, 1924 


The Telegram carries more Youngstown advertising 
than any other Youngstown daily. Dominant in cir- 
culation and advertising! 


The Telegram offers the best home ‘contact with 
metropolitan Youngstown, which includes Niles, 
Warren , Poland, Girard, Mineral Ridge, Hubbard, 
East Youngstown, Struthers, Lowelville, Newton 
Falls, with a combined population exceeding 200,000. 


The 
Youngstown Telegram 


\loward Newspaper represented in the National advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New \ ork—Chicago—Cleveland—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Cincinnati 
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The Columbus Citizen 


—only A.B. C. paper in Columbus! 


The net paid circulation of The Columbus Citizen, 
sworn Government statement for six months’ period 


ending April |, 1925, is: 


717,269 


This is an increase over the statement for the pre- 
ceding period of— 


2,714 


The Citizen is the only A. B. C. paper in Columbus— 
the only paper whose circulation is verified—checked 
up—proved—by independent audit. Home-deliv. 
ered carrier circulation alone is sufficient for 70 per 
cent coverage of English-reading homes, not counting 
city street and newsstand sales. 


During 1924 The Columbus Citizen was the only 
Columbus paper to show an increase in advertising 
lineage. 


The Columbus Citizen 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Los Angeles Cincinnati 
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Why 500,000 Farm Women Will 
Be Better Buyers in 1925 


This Is One of the Accomplishments of Home Demonstration Agents 
Which Is of Intense Interest to Manufacturers Selling the 
Farm Market 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


AST year, more than 500,000 

farm women received instruc- 
tion, through practical demonstra- 
tions, regarding the quality, value, 
convenience and utility of almost 
every article of merchandise used 
in their homes and communities. 
During the last five years, this 
work has materially affected the 
buying habits of several million 
women; it has improved _ the 
standards of living in hundreds 
of farm homes, and it is, today, 
one of the greatest selling powers 
in the farm field m the United 
States. 

From a merchandising view- 
point, even a superficial study of 
this service indicates that its im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. 
Consequently, it is astonishing 
that comparatively few advertisers 
and manufacturers have taken any 
account of it in planning their 
selling campaigns. 

The work is carried on by a 
small army of _highly-trained, 
experienced, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic college women. They 
are under the direction of 
agricultural colleges of the vari- 
ous States and of the Office 
of Co-operative Extension Work 
ot the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Here is an illustration of the 
general interest in this work. One 
of the extension workers, not 
long ago, realized that the women 
on the farms of a certain com- 
munity were not getting adequate 
service {rom their sewing ma- 
chines. She called a special meet- 
Ing, at which it was proposed to 
demonstrate the uses of all the 
machine attachments, and to show 
how the machines should be cared 
lor and used. The meeting was 
attended by women from all parts 


of the county, many of them com- 
ing long distances. One woman 
walked twelve miles through the 
snow, with the top part of her 
machine: under her arm, to see 
the demonstration. 

In 1923, about 7,000 women 
from the farms of Iowa traveled 
to a central point to receive spe- 
cial instruction in home econom- 
ics. -Last year, more than 13,000 
women of the same State at- 
tended the demonstrations of the 
extension specialists, in order to 
become leaders in the work in 
their communities. In many other 
States, the attendance at special 
demonstration meetings was just 
as large or larger than in the 
State of Iowa and the work was 


carried on in every State in the 
Union. 

Necessarily, instruction of this 
kind, which has now reached, in 
some degree at least, practically 
every farm home in America, has 
a direct and appreciable effect on 


the sale of merchandise. The fact 
of the matter is that owing to this 
work, many advertising cam- 
paigns, booklets, catalogues and 
sales plans which were success- 
ful in the farm field five or 
six years ago, are now sadly 
ineffectual. Certain goods have 
become practically obsolete for 
the same reason, while the popu- 
larity of others has enormously 
increased. 


A VALUABLE SOURCE FOR DATA 


The service offers all adver- 
tisers in the farm field an invalu- 
able source of facts and informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture, 
merchandising and advertising of 
their products. 

When this phase was mentioned 
to Grace E. Frysinger, extension 
home economist, who is in charge 
of the work in the Central- 
Western States, she replied that, 
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as yet, comparatively few manu- 
facturers make regular use of 
the selling ideas and information 
offered by the co-operative exten- 
sion service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Occasionally,” she said, “a 
manufacturer comes to us to find 
out why the demand for his goods 
is declining in the farm markets, 
and in every instance of the kind, 
I’m sure, we have furnished help- 
ful facts. A number of manu- 
facturers are interested in the 
work merely as a channel for 
their own publicity, and some 
well-known advertisers in various 
lines have employed home econo- 
mists, on their educationai staffs 
to work with our people. 

“Typical of these are the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company, the 
manufacturers of Diamond Dyes, 
and the H. W. Gossard Company. 
Their representatives are experts 
in their respective lines and we 
are glad to have them talk before 
meetings. They cannot solicit 


orders, nor can they mention their 


brands or trade-marks. The manu- 
facturers who lend us assistance of 
the kind must view the matter in 
its broadest educational light and 
agree to have the instruction pre- 
sented generally. 

“Every day our workers sec 
advertisements, catalogues and ad- 
vertising material in the farm 
homes. They must be prepared 
to answer questions as to all man- 
ner- of advertising appeals, and 
frequently the advertising of 
manufacturers comes up for dis- 
cussion during home demonstra- 
tions. The subject is interesting 
to every member of our organi- 
zation. We sce many advertising 
and selling campaigns that fail, or 
that do not produce results as they 
should, because their appeals are 
based on an erroneous impression 
concerning the demands of the 
average farm home of today. 

“Let me tell you just what we 
are trying to do and how we are 
attempting to accomplish it. Gen- 
erally speaking, our motive is to 
demonstrate to farm women how 
they can perform the necessary 
work of their homes more ef- 
ficiently and quickly, so that they 
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will have more time to 
things they want to do. 
“The office of co-operative ex. 
tension work employs 940 home 
demonstration agents and aboy 
300 ~=subject-matter specialists 
These people work in co-operation 
with the counties, which pay a 
part of the cost of the service 
enough, as a rule, to defray the 
expense of an office and a sten. 
ographic assistant in each jp. 
stance. The Government and 
States pay the difference. Salaries 
of the county home demonstration 
agents average about $2,200 2 
year, and the subject-matter spe- 
cialists are paid an average of ap- 
proximately $3,000 a year. 


do the 


AGENTS WORK ALL HOURS 


“Our agents do not recognize 
any regular office hours. At times 
they work from early morning un- 
til late at night. Last year, the 
agents were active in more than 
2,000 counties and in 222,000 dif- 
ferent homes. Besides the home 
demonstration work, they organ- 
ized many special meetings w- 
der the direction of the specialists 
for the study of foods, dieting. 
clothing, home management, in- 
terior decorating, health, recrea- 
tion and many other subjects. 

“With very few exceptions, the 
agents are college graduates. Be. 
fore we employ them, they must 
have had at least three years 
experience in the practice of home 
economics, and they must have 
the qualifications necessary for 
good salesmanship. They must 
possess a sense of humor, the 
ability to mix, and an unobtrusive 
but definite spirit of service. 

“The subjects covered by the 
demonstration work range all the 
way from the best materials and 
methods for washing dishes to the 
organization of a community play- 
ground. They may have to tackle 
such problems as the proper way 
to feed or clothe a baby, the most 
efficient arrangement and equip- 
ment of a kitchen, the remodeling 
of a house, or the correct color 
combination of a dress or for the 
decoration of a room. 

“T’m quite sure that the demor- 
strations of the last year have af- 
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fected, i) some measure, the de- 
mand for practically every article 
of merchandise used in the farm 
home and community.” 

As an indication of this in- 
fluence, Miss Frysinger related an 
experience which indicates how 
manufacturers can take advan- 
tage of the service. 

Several years ago, an investiga- 
tion was made to determine the 
best styles of shoes for comfort 
and wear. It was found that, for 
ordinary wear, shoes should have 
a straight-line last with a flexible 
sole and soft upper leather. After 
many experiments, the demonstra- 
tion agents devised simple 
methods which enabled a woman 
to take the proper measurements 
of her foot for herself. They then 
held many demonstrations to 
prove why the straight-line lasts 
were best. 


DEALERS TIE UP WITH AGENTS 


In every community, the agents 
tried to interest merchants in the 
demonstrations, and to induce 
them to carry and feature the ap- 
proved shoes. In one small town 
in an Ohio county, two dealers 
were interested, and, a year later, 
one of them, who operated a small 
store, reported that he had made 
348 customers as a direct result 
of his tie-up with the demonstra- 
tion work. 

“In every case of the kind,” 


“ 


Miss Frysinger explained, “we 
discuss the work with local mer- 
chants for their benefit and pro- 


tection. You can readily under- 
stand how a merchant’s reputation 
and standing would suffer if he 
featured anything which the 
women of the community knew to 
be inferior. In the case of the 
approve shoes, the experience of 
the dealer mentioned was dupli- 
cated in most of the towns and 
villages of the country. The 
demonstration work substantially 
changed the demand for women’s 
shoes and, to a lesser degree, for 
men’s and children’s. Similar in- 
cidents could be related to show 
the efiect of the service on the 
sale of innumerable articles. 
“Besides definite facts as to 
styles, I think this office could 
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offer manufacturers valuable sug- 
gestions as to modifications and 
adaptations of their products. 
Perhaps a recent demonstration 
will illustrate this point. Not 
long ago, one of our demonstra- 
tion agents as part of a study of 
kitchen equipment, found that 
the women in her county were in- 
terested in finding desirable egg- 
beaters. To a woman who does 
much cooking an egg-beater is an 
important implement. So the 
agent called a meeting. The 
women of the community were 
invited to attend the demonstra- 
tion and bring their egg-beaters 
with them. 

“In this case, the women con- 
ducted, the demonstration. They 
brought eight or ten different 
kinds and styles of egg-beaters, 
and all were tried out. Not only 
were careful records kept of the 
performance of each beater, but 
the beaten eggs were used to make 
angel cakes which were compared 
in the final checking up. 

“After the demonstration, every 
woman present knew beyond 
doubt which was the best egg- 
beater from the standpoints of 
time and energy required and re- 
sults produced. It was a popu- 
lar experiment and the demon- 
stration undoubtedly will be 
held in most of the farming 
communities during the next 
year or two. Within a_ few 
months, probably, several million 
farm women will know, from the 
reports of the agents or through 
demonstrations, what kind of 
egg-béater is most practical. 

“Now, it would be obviously 
useless for a manufacturer to ad- 
vertise to these women an egg- 
beater which has been demon- 
strated to be inferior. It would 
be vastly better for him to pro- 
duce and advertise a beater similar 
to the one found best, or, to im- 
prove upon the best, and then ad- 
vertise the improved product in 
terms of actual use and results.” 

Not only does the demonstra- 
tion work offer better opportuni- 
ties to the intelligent advertiser; 
but it is making the way of the 
dishonest advertiser more difficult 
every year. Miss Frrysinger 
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pointed out the reasons why the 
manufacturer who adulterates his 
product and advertises it falsely is 
automatically closing the farm 
markets for his goods. 

For more than ten years, the 
home demonstration agents have 
been teaching the farm women to 
detect, by simple home tests, all 
of the usual adulterants in foods 
and fabrics. The manufacturer 
who advertises an “all wool” cloth 
that is part cotton may be certain 
that some of his purchasers will 
detect the deception, and that the 
details of his dishonesty will 
travel quickly through farm com- 
munities. The same can be said 
for other dishonest advertising 
practices. 

“But we are not now ‘deeply 
concerned about the dishonest ad- 
vertiser,”’ Miss Frysinger declared. 
“He is rapidly disappearing be- 
cause of the education of the farm 
buyer. We are more anxious that 
the honest advertisers realize the 
potential value of the great farm 
market and cultivate their busi- 
ness through a knowledge of con- 
ditions as they actually exist. 

“Hundreds of the booklets anc 
catalogues that are called to our 
attention are making the same old 
appeals that were effective ten or 
more years ago. The manufac- 
turers who publish them do not 
realize the vast change that has 
come over the farm field, and they 
are not getting the results that 
a better knowledge of the facts 
would produce. 

“Formerly, the average farm 
woman was influenced largely in 
her purchasing by illustrations 
and prices in the advertisements 
of both her local dealers and the 
manufacturers. Now, however, 
she knows a great deal about 
merchandise of many kinds, and 
she wants to learn more. She 
will learn more. She will read 
advertising copy. carefully and 
thoughtfully, in the light of what 
she has seen demonstrated, and 
I have reason to believe that she 
is more discriminating in her pur- 
chases than her city sisters. For 
this reason it is a mistake with 
most articles for a manufacturer 
to use his city advertising 
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material in the farm districts 

“For instance, here is an adver- 
tisement of an organdie dress, eyj- 
dently first used as a city adyer- 
tisement, and then widely circy- 
lated in the farm communities 
The illustration is excellent and 
the price attractive; but the two 
short paragraphs of advertising 
copy leave much to be desired. 

“The copy emphasizes _ the 
fashionable style of the garment, 
and that is all. Undoubtedly it 
will sell the dress to city readers: 
but I am sure that the average 
farm girl or woman will wan: 
to know many other _ things 
about it before she will buy 
it in profitable quantities. She 
will want to know all about its 
durability. Will it stand the hard 
wear of the farm? Will it wash? 
Are the colors fast? She will 
want the answers to a number 
of similar questions before she 
buys. 


FARM WOMEN WANT SIMPLICITY 


“Many manufacturers and mer- 
chants are still advertising inex- 
pensive underwear that is heavily 
trimmed with cheap lace, although 
hundreds of thousands of women 
and girls have ceased to buy such 
garments. In all of the demon- 
stration work in this line, the 
women have been taught the sim- 
plicity of elegance and the ele- 
gance of simplicity. I am sure 
that if a manufacturer were to 
construct his inexpensive under- 
wear as simply as possible, put- 
ting the cost of lace and labor 
into the quality of the garment, 
the women and girls on the farms 
would accept it, in preference to 
the other, nine times out of ten. 

“In the matter of clothing alone, 
I think you can get some idea of 
the effect demonstration work is 
having on old-fashioned farm ad- 
vertising when you consider the 
fact, that, during 1923, the differ- 
ent homes reported as adopting 
better practices in clothing selec: 
tion numbered 46,156, and 27,88 
homes adopted better practices in 
clothing construction. The figures 
for last year have not been pub- 
lished as yet, but they are much 
larger, and we know that the work 
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A One Paper City 


is not uncommon—and where there 
is but one newspaper in a city, it is 
that paper’s bounden duty to make 
itself worthy of this most enviable 
position 


Therefore— 


The Duty of 


ONE PAPER 


for 


TWO CITIES 


is twofold 


The Pawtucket 


(Rhode Island) 


TIMES 


Serving the Thriving Cities of Pawtucket and 
Central Falls in Rhode Island 


Meets This Obligation 
Sek 6 eeti 


The A. B. C. Audits of Providence Newspapers will convince 
the most skeptical space buyer 


Foreign Representatives 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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affects the purchases of a great 
number of homes which are never 
reported. The influence of the 
entire work on advertising and 
selling in the farm fields is indi- 
cated by the fact that during 1923 
5,462,526 farms or homes were 
reported as having adopted the 
better practices advocated and 
demonstrated by the office of co- 
operative extension work.” 

Other figures from the last re- 
port are interesting, and they fur- 
ther indicate the powerful selling 
influence of the service. Miss 
Frysinger called attention to the 
total purchases by farm women, 
in which extension workers as- 
sisted. This total was $43,543,335, 
and it represents the value of mer- 
chandise for home and communi- 
ties. The service also directly as- 
sisted in selling $275,327,462 worth 
of products raised and manufac- 
tured on the farms. 

An excellent illustration of the 
wide influence of the work is fur- 
nished by the report on bread 
making. During the year there 
were only 15,980 adult demonstra- 
tions given on this subject, and 
24,206 demonstrations before boys’ 
and girls’ clubs; but 83,502 farm 
homes were reported as having 
adopted better practices in bread 
making as a result. The report 
lists fifty-nine separate groups of 
activities of the extension service 
for the betterment of farms and 
homes. 

“We are prepared,’ Miss Fry- 
singer continued, “to furnish in- 
formation to responsible manufac- 
turers regarding the probable 
farm home demand for various 
manufactured products, the dem- 
onstrations and service work done 
or being done on any article and 
its extent, and the appeals for 
advertisements, catalogues and 
booklets which are likely to be 
most resultful. 

“Few advertisers appear to re- 
alize that the average woman of 
the farm has changed completely 
in her tastes, wants, conditions of 
living and knowledge of merchan- 
dise. Socially and economically, 
she has progressed amazingly dur- 
ing the last few years. The ser- 
vice that is so largely responsible 
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for this progress should 
beneficial to manufacturer 
is to the women who manag 
farm homes of the country 


Fraudulent Trade-Mark Regis. 
tration a Crime in Guaremal; 


An important provision in ney 
trade-mark law of Guatemala is th 
imposition of penalties on 
guilty of fraudulent or wrong 
istration of trade-marks. To r 
trade-mark or to obtain the pu 
of a commercial name or advert 
with the intention of compellin; 
party to buy the rights which may be 
derived from such acts, is detined as 
a crime, punishable with one year of 
imprisonment. A presumption of guilt 
is raised in case the person attempting t 
acquire title to a trade-mark, trade 
name or advertisement is engaged in 
pursuit of a different nature than that 
in which the trade-mark, trade name or 
advertisement is used. 
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Emigrant Bank Appoints 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc. 


The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank and La-May, Inc., manufacturer 
of La-May face powder, both of New 
York, have placed their advertising ac 
-ounts with Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, also of that city. 


Account with ‘Toledo 
Agency 


Leghorn 


Poultry 


Farms, Grand 
have placed their ad 
vertising account with The Campbell 
Advertising Service, Toledo, Ohi 
Farm papers, poultry papers and direct: 
mail will be used. 


The Ferris 
Rapids, Mich., 


W. B. Fulghum with Crosle 
Radio 


B. Fulghum has 


Walter 
pointed general sales 
Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Ohio. He was associated with 
tor Talking Machine Company, 
N. J., for many years. 


been af 
manager of the 
Cincinnati 
the Vic 
Camdet 


TP. Barron, / Advertising 
Manager, Cousins Shoes 


Phillip P. Barron, formerly with the 
Buffalo office of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed advertising manager 0! 
the J. & T. Cousins Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., women’s shoes. 


Buys Flushing, N. Y., 
“Home News” 


The Port & Terminal Publishing 
Company, Inc., Whitestone, N. Y., pub 
lisher of Port & Terminal, anc sever 
weekly newspapers, has purch: ised the 
Flushing, N. Y., Home News. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


of a great industrial corporation 
writes us in connection with the 


Gary Serial 
McCLURE’S 


MAGAZINE 


“We are extremely anxious for every one 


of our people to read the ‘Life of Elbert 
H. Gary’.... I think all of our officials 
and a considerable number of our 
employees will wish to subscribe for 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE.” 


FIRST INSTALLMENT 
MAY NUMBER—Out April 20 


If you have a message for the American 
business man, McClure’s has an 
important message for you! 


HE S. 8S. McCLURE COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Benny Leonard appoints 


LIGHT-WEIGHT c r{MPION OF THE WORLD 


THE BENNY LEOWARD SYSTEM or >, . 33 wast 3 fst sTaceT, NEW YORE 


PROMOTING PHYSICAL iTNEss 4 : TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


ks oie 
alfred Austin advertising Agency, 
116 West 32nd Street, w. Y. & 


Gentlemen: 


today is the first of ticiel day of BY 
Leonard Physicel culture Institute. 
ture vetter than by * 
gasterful, speedy and e 
nized this entire project for me. 


I have been & party to some pretty big enterprises in sy 'time; 
put I sust admit that the despatch and the intelligence and 

the expertnes® which you have snown detail, both 
great and sasll, of the advertising, and actual busi- 
ness end of mis proposition has been n° a marvel to 
me. 





Folks speak of SY fleet foot-work and smart generalship in the 
If these ere the thing® Champion in 

truly found the sane 

e mon I have selected to make SY new Phy 

also achieve the Championship in the 


Incidentally, Ile pleased to tell you t quantity of in- 
uiries which we set tor our firs as up to the 
far exce ret ad 
¢ , nae uP to 
while we only 
nave fixed for our- 
selves. That's © pully start ood tokeD 
for we tuture of ehis business. 


I shall consider ite privilege to recommend you full-heartedly 
to any business house who is seeking ® nard-working, prainy 60° 
original advertising agency t° help put their business over tne 
top. 


with very best wishes, I *® 


Sinc 


BENNY LEOMARD bt. CULTURE asso Inc. 
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Alfred Austin Adv. Agency 


Executives in search of out- 
of-the-common help in build- 
ing their businesses will find a 
peculiar interest in the letter 
on the opposite page. They 
will likewise find their logical 
collaborators at this address: 
ALFRED AUSTIN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


116 WEST 32 ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY LONGACRE 2327 





A member of our 
firm will call on 
request. Tear this 
slip—and hand it 
to your secretary. 


l Alfred Austin Advertising Agency 


‘ 


116 W. 32d Street, New York 


_ Gentlemen: Intensive agency service | 
| interests us. Will you let us know more 
about your work. 


“Ses ) Firm Name 
Individual 
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VACATION 


Number of 


—~ LA 


Che HUMAN Magazine 
FOUNDED 1898 by Dr ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


The June Issue 
—will contain special editorial and 
pictorial features on vacation. Here 


is a splendid 


Opportunity For Travel and Resort 


Advertisers 


—to present their appeals to the 
173,000 (Feb. net paid) subscribers 
of success who will spend thousands 
of dollars within the next few 
months on vacation enjoyment. 


Page Rate Is Still $400 
Double Column $300 
One Column $150 
Line Rate $1.25 


Forms For June Close April 20th 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New England Office Western Office 
194 Boylston St., Boston 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 





— 
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Give the Coupon a Chance 


Usually There Is No Good Reason for Dooming the Coupon to Sameness 


By A. L. Townsend 


N advertiser had used a cer- 
tain form of coupon in his 
for almost twenty 

en it occurred to him 

it change its form and 


that fe mig € n 
attractiveness of its 


‘al 
add to the 
setting. 7 

In previous displays, a simple 
dotted line had marked off a 
triangle, and a bold, black arrow 
led the eye down, through text, to 
this part of the page. It was 
crude and it was primitive, but 
when a far more fanciful and 
elaborate pictorial idea was 
evolved, a decreased number of 


those coupons came in. 


What does this teach? There is 
10 more reason to believe that a 
rude and poorly drawn, old- 
ashioned advertising illustration 
an command attention over per- 
y executed canvases, in the 
of today, than that the 
oupon display of twenty years 
hgo is more potent than the one 
supplied with an illustrative and 
pectacular idea. 
In the case cited above, the ad- 
ertiser had simply overshot the 
mark. The failure could be ex- 
plained. In the first place, his old 
oupon had been generous in size. 
There was room in which to say 
omething, in legible type, and 
ere was sufficient space for 
riting one’s name and address. 
he newer layout tightened up on 
Il this. Pictorial features had 
onsiderably curtailed the coupon 


oupon was buried under 

alanche of petty detail. 
ttempting to surround the 

th an eye-compelling illus- 

the artist had all but dis- 

fact that it was a 


one objection to many 
Another objection is 

at many coupons are too small 
signing and such type display 

§ is placed in them, appears to 
complish no results. If adver- 
sers only knew how this jeopar- 


dizes the success of their coupons, 
they would find ways and means 
of making them more commodi- 
ous. 

The practice of placing coupons 
in places which are difficult to 
reach with knife or scissors, is an- 
other objection. In a search for 
originality of layout, advertisers 
put coupons beyond the boundary 
lines of immediate accessibility, 
which should be their first obliga- 
tion. When all is said and done, 
the outside, lower corner is the 
best position for a coupon and 
doubtless always will be. 

It is rather generally acknowl- 
edged that too little originality is 
displayed in the text accompany- 
ing coupons. Thus, an advertiser, 
in the body of his advertisement, 
will seek sparkling new methods 
of expression, dazzling headlines 
and subheads that fairly radiate 
the spirit of modernity. But he 
will descend to the most common- 
place forms in his coupon. It 
would seem logical to assume that 
there is as much opportunity for 
cleverness in a coupon’s text as in 
the body of the message. 

I found the following conven- 
tional forms all in one periodical : 


Please send your booklet. 

I enclose 6c in stamps for Introduc- 
tory Package. 

Mail this coupon today. 

Send me free your new large size 
sample tube. 

Send me free your new tube of 

Kindly send, at no expense to me, 
your sample book. 

I want to make a thirty-day test. 
Please send your offer without cost or 
obligation. 

lease send me free trial package and 
booklet. 

Fill in your name and send us this 
coupon. 

Send me free sample as described. 


Does this really mean that no 
inspirational text can ever find its 
way into the coupon? 

Here is an answer to that ques- 
tion. A concern using coupons, in 
various ways, for the last thirty- 
five years, has an interesting sum- 
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successful 
with 


more 


mary of the 
connected 


fundamentals 
them: 


A personality linked with a coupon 
doubles its appeal. The public reacts 
favorably to someone who_ speaks 
directly to the prospect. Thus, a 
coupon which merely asked the public 
to “please send for a booklet, free” 
was not as profitable as a later one 
which read: “Send for free booklet on 
artistic decoration by Emma Hendricks 
Fergusson.” 

A coupon, presented as an individual 
unit, accomplished less, by far, than 
the one which was supported by sev- 
eral references to it and what it would 
bring, in the body of the message. 

Invariably show a_ reproduction of 
the book or articles which the prospect 
will receive, in close juxtaposition to 
the coupon, and in sufficient size to 
adequately visualize it. 

Do not exaggerate the size of book- 
lets or objects. The individual who 
sends for them will be grievously dis- 
appointed later on. 

Allow the wording of coupons to in- 
timate that the material forwarded will 
be of great value, great interest and 
may prove of an exclusive character— 
and then make good on the promise. 

People do not object to sending 
money or stamps for a thing which 
gives value received. But the word- 
ing of the coupon must very clearly 
indicate that this is true. One of the 
most successful coupons ever used ex- 
plained that while the booklet sent cost 
the consumer seven cents in stamps, it 
cost the advertiser just nineteen cents 
per copy to publish. 

_ The fact that there may be a _lim- 
ited supply of these coupon-offered 
articles seems to add reader zest. 

If attention-compellers can be _ in- 
troduced into the advertisement which 
will assist in leading the eye down to 
the coupon, so much the better, and 
the cleverer they are the better. 


A new form of coupons has 
been recently devised which 
touches upon a pleasing and effi- 
cient idea. In page space, one 
column is devoted to explanatory 
copy relative to the coupon and 
what it signifies. Small illustra- 
tions may be scattered through 
this column. If a booklet is ad- 
vertised, then all of the chapter 
heads are included. Some of the 
vignette pictures are reproduced, 
with descriptions. Finally, at the 
bottom of this special column, the 
coupon is inserted, as a final sum- 
ming up, a reminder. 

In this manner, the coupon has 
a special setting. It is made 
much of. The body of the ad- 
vertisement will not overshadow 
it. 

In recent advertising of Lehigh 
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Cement, the column coupon ity 
has played a significant part. Ti 
coupon receives bottom positig, 
placing and is very simple, but th 
remainder of the column is & 
voted to _ forty-five differen 
around-the-home uses of cement 
And they are all practical, all ». 
usual and interesting. 

The reader sends, not th 
coupon alone, but the entire co. 
umn, marking such subjects as jp. 
terest him and concerning which 

desires specific informatia 
from the advertiser. This, surely, 
is a radical departure from wha 
has been customary in the past 
It is made possible by the fac 
that the advertiser, in this in 
stance, has taken the two sides of 


any other advertiser. 

The custom of giving coupon 
odd forms is not without merit 
provided this does not mean fur 
ther limiting already congesied 
space. Nor should these forms 
make it difficult for the reader to 
cut them from the advertisement, 
He will not go to this extn 
trouble, however original the 
coupon may be. 


The dotted lines followed th 
complicated contour of the leai, 
And it was printed in a light 
shade of green. 


Had the coupon been e- 
closed in a square dotted form, 
all would have been well. 

A coupon inset in the drawing 
of a post-box was an original ail 
shrewd idea. But here the coup 
itself was in triangular shape atl 
the drawing was a mere decoratitt 
frame. 

Placing a coupon in the outlitt 
of a winging bird was anotht 
happy conceit. The text explain 
that this would speed to the mam 
facturer who would, in turn, wit 
back the sample asked for. 

“Your ship will come in,” heat 
lined a coupon, “if you will ci 
and forward this little triangle ® 
paper.” And a full-rigged shi 
on bouncing waves, was draw 
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Responsiveness 
of more than 
A Million Women Readers 
is due to the fact that 


the products advertised 


in its columns 
are Worthy of their 
Confidence 
and 
because their trusted friend 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
SAYS 
SO 
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a part of the corner decoration. 

But all of these devices are. ac- 
tually of less value than skilful 
and attractive reproductions of 
those things which will be sent to 
those who clip and return the 
coupon. For example, a manu- 
facturer offered to give away 
funny little rag dolls if the coupon 
were sent in, and, in a series, the 
dolls were brought to life and 
made to cut merry capers over 
and around the coupon. They 
pointed into it, they held out pens, 
they did acrobatic stunts. 

But, to a very large extent, 
coupons, in their present state, 
are conventional. They seldom 
rise above the commonplace. Yet 
it is not to be conceded that this 
is at all necessary. 

Coupons seem to be successful 
in proportion to how seriously the 
advertiser himself takes them. 

If they are crunched and crowd- 
ed into some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, and robbed of even the ani- 
mation which illustrative themes 
supply, then the reader is apt to 
give them scant consideration. 

Coupons should have a “fuss 
made over them,” as one adver- 
tiser smilingly puts it. In the 
majority of cases, he says, they 
are treated as if they were 
orphans. 


New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 

The Laurentian Shoe Company; La- 
brecque & Pelleron, wholesale grocers, 
and Quin Quinol Products, manufac- 
turer of veterinary specialties, all of 
Montreal, have appointed Holmes 
Thompson, Inc., also of Montreal, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Join Barnet Leather Company 


James Mackie, who has been_ sales 
manager of the Pohl Products Manu- 
facturing Company, Lindhurst, N. J., 
has joined the Barnet Leather Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, as assistant sales 
romotion manager. Miss Rose Froman 
| os been appointed assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 


Newspaper Campaign Planned 


The Independent_Oil & Gas Company, 
alt Lake City, Utah, is planning a 
newspaper campaign in the Rocky 
Mountain States. Stevens & Wallis, 
Inc., advertising agency, of that city, 
will direct this campaign. 
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Test Discloses Good Demanj 
for Radio Parts 


The Timmons Radio Products (Co, 
poration, Philadelphia, is placi ‘ 
market its B-Liminator in kno 
kit form in addition to the 
assembled instrument which 
on the market since last Aug: 
B-Liminator unit is being 
in national magazines, radio pu)li 
and newspapers in leading radi 
tres. The product operates on 
lighting current and is intenc 
place “B” batteries in_ radio 

A test campaign in Philade!phi 
New York, F Selby, of 
pany, informs Printers’ I\x 
cated that there is still a | 
mand for parts despite th: 
trend of the industry toward complete 
manufactured receiving sets. Applica 
tion was recently made for trade-mark 
registration of the name ‘‘B-Liminator.” 


Advanced by J. B. Wise, Inc 


William A. Brecht, formerly general 
sales manager of J. B. Vise, Ine, 
Watertown, N. Y., manufacturer of 
plumbing supplies, hds been elected vice 
president. 

William M. Thompson, Western sales 
manager at Chicago, has been appointed 
general sales manager. He is succeeded 
at Chicago by Frank P. Neal who wa 
formerly with the Mark Manufacturing 
Company and the Steel & Tube Com 
pany of America. 


Max Slater Starts Own 
Business 


advertising manager of 
the Cohen Bros. Manufacturing Com 
pany, Inc., New York, knitted outer 
wear, has started an advertising busi 
ness under his own name with office 
in New York. He will continue tok 
associated with the Cohen company. 


R. A. O’Reilly Joins Yaxley 


init Company 
R. A. O’Reilly, formerly with A. A 
Gray & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed sales ani 
advertising manager of the Yaxly 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
maker of radio parts. 


Max Slater, 


_ Chicago “Daily Journal” 
Appointment 


Brooks & Finley, Inc., pub- 
representative, has been @ 
national advertising 


the Chicago Dail 


Story, 

lishers’ 
pointed Eastern 
representative of 
Journal. 


A. H. Ringwalt with Grenel 
Agency 


A. H. Ringwalt, formerly busines 
manager of the Detroit Motor News 
has joined the Grenell Acivertising 
Agency, Detroit, as vice-president. 
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No meritorious advertising campaign 
can fail, backed by the cooperation 
on of these two influential newspapers. 


ivertising 
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Advertising Agents Bought 
705 Pages During 1924 


Advertising agents are expert 
buyers of space. They de- 
mand exact information as to 
what they get for their own 
as wellastheir clients’ money. 


Because they know that 
PRINTERS’ INK gives full 
coverage of the firms and in- 
dividuals they want to reach, 
advertising agents bought 705 
pages in PRINTERS’ INK 
during 1924 to advertise their 
own services to present and 
prospective advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,561 net paid circulation 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


ore agency advertising appeared in the first 
ree months of 1925 than in any correspond- 
g period in the history of PRINTERS’ INK 


Following is a list of agents whose messages appeared 
in Printers’ INK in the four March issues. 


March 5, 1925, Issue 


N. W. Ayer & Son 

Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 

Erickson Company : 

Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc. 

R. A. Foley 
Agency, Inc. 

Charles Daniel Frey, Inc. 

]. J. Gibbons, Limited 

Hawley Advertising Company, 
Inc. 

Arnold Joerns Company 

Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc. 

H. K. McCann Company 

Moser & Cotins 

Moss-Chase Company 

R. Sykes Muller Co., Ltd. 

Joseph Richards Co., Inc. 

Sweeney & James Company 

Thresher Service, Inc. 

C. C. Winningham 


Advertising 


March 12, 1925, Issue 


N. W. Ayer & Son 

Blackman Company 

Churchill-Hall, Inc. 

Andrew Cone Advertising 
Agency 

J. J. Gibbons, Limited 

Hoops Advertising Company 

Lord & Thomas 

McJunkin Advertising Co. 

Miller Advertising Service 


Newell-Emmett Company 

J. H. Newmark, Inc. 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


March 19, 1925, Issue 


N. W. Ayer & Son 

Bissell & Land, Inc. 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
J. J. Gibbons, Limited 
Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 
H. K. McCann Company 
Eugene McGuckin Company 
Thresher Service, Inc. 
Williams & Cunnyngham 

C. C. Winningham 


March 26, 1925, Issue 


N. W. Ayer & Son 

Campbell-Ewald Company 

Dorland Agency, Inc. 

Erickson Company 

J. J. Gibbons, Limited 

Hoops Advertising Company 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 

Ralph H. Jones Company 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc. 

Lord & Thomas 

McJunkin Advertising Co. 

Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 

J. Walter Thompson Company 


Oreach present and prospective advertisers, 
place your message in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INk MonTHLY 
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it be worth your 
while to know why 
Library Bureau, Ford 
Motor, Alexander Hamilton, 
National Lamp, Kardex, Toledo 
Scale, Multigraph, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, 
Addressograph and many 
others use BUSINESS month 
after month? Let us give 
you the facts. Write 
for rate card and 
sample copy. 


BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 





Advertising to Check Inflated 
Financing 


Spear & Company Address Investment Bankers by Means of a Message 
to the Public 


often happens that an estab- 
lished business discovers cer- 
tain conditions in its industry 
which it considers menacing to 
its own welfare. When there is a 
strong association in the field, 
such conditions have often been 
cleared up by the association and 
the public advised of the action 
by co-operative advertising. In 
other cases an individual has taken 
up the cudgels in his own behalf 
and used advertising to call atten- 
tion to a tendency which he feels 
will hurt the whole industry un- 
less it is checked. 

The current campaign in New 
York City newspapers of Spear 
& Company, a real estate firm spe- 
valizing in the management and 
appraisal of business buildings, of- 
fers an interesting example of the 


single company which calls atten- 
tion to a destructive tendency. 
Spear & Company believed that 
any tendency toward inflation in 
real estate financing carried with 
ita threat not only to real estate 


bond investors but also to the 
whole real estate business of which 
it is a part. The company’s long 
experience in making appraisals 
on buildings and in managing 
them, made its members keen to 
sense a development toward what 
they considered unhealthy prac- 
tices. At intervals they read of 
appraisals at values which they 
felt sure were excessive. They saw 
an occasional bond issue advertised 
where the net income, in their 
opinion, based upon their own ex- 
perience as building managers, 
could not reasonably be expected 
to cover taxes, interest and amorti- 
zation. The frequency with which 
these instances occurred seemed 
to be increasing. 

Here, in the opinion of Spear 
& Company, were conditions 
which, if allowed to expand, 
might easily lead*to a deflation of 
real estate values, and imperil pub- 


lic confidence in real estate. Any 
such reactions would inevitably 
involve their own business, affect 
adversely the properties for which 
they were responsible as managers 
and in general cut into their earn- 
ings. 

Spear & Company knew that in- 
vestment bankers in sponsoring in- 
dustrial issues assumed the re- 
sponsibility of investigating their 
records of earnings and character 
of management. They believed 
that if they could similarly make 
the investment banker realize the 
relationship between competent 
building management and sound 
real estate bond issues they could 
succeed in checking this trend. In- 
cidentally, in so doing, they might 
reasonably hope to broaden the 
market for their services. 


FIRST STEP IN CAMPAIGN 


They had the facts, and their 
story was convincing. The first 
step in their program of giving 
it publicity was a run-of-paper 
newspaper campaign, in generous 
space, to impress upon the public 
the necessity of competent build- 
ing management in placing and 
keeping real estate upon a profit- 
able basis. 

The second phase of the cam- 
paign has involved the use of 
large space in the financial pages 
of the local papers, to bring the 
message more effectively and di- 
rectly to the investor. The copy 
for these pages has naturally been 
expressed in terms having a more 
specific investment appeal than 
that used in the run-of-paper 
campaign. 

The thought underlying all this 
copy has been to give the idea 
that expert appraisals and expe- 
rienced management are essential 
factors in sound real estate is- 
sues, and that a real estate bond 
is a safe investment only when 
backed by an ample margin of 
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earnings, which earnings in turn 
are dependent upon competent 
building management. 

The campaign has been based 
upon a realization of the fact that 
while bankers might not be par- 


ticularly interested per se in what . 


Spear & Company had to say, they 
were inevitably interested in any 
story of interest to the public, and 
tending in any way to affect their 


Who Said So? 


Investor: “Why is this mortgage investment safe?” 
Bond Salesman: « 


of the mortgage end because 
property will produce fcpendable 


Investor: “Who said so?” 





fidence in “Appraisal by Spear & Co.” 


4 


1: “ Because the mortg: pinout 
wor rhmuch more hen amount 


rental income Sacosding all charges.” 


UILDERS, lawyers, bankers, Chamber of Com- 

merce officials and the like are not renting and 
managing real estate daily. That is not their work. 
It takes competent building managers to determine ac- 
curately what net income a piece of property will pro- 
duce. Their say so is based on experience. When they 
make an appraisal they are ready to risk their reputation 
in making the property produce what they say it will. 
That is why investors and mortgage lenders have con- 


INK Apr. 9, 1925 
Spear & Company” have been con- 
tinually used in_ this series of ad- 
vertisements. The deciding fact 
was the use of similar phrases jn 
the advertisement of real estate 
mortgage bond issues. If, then, 
Spear & Company’s services were 
later employed by a banker in 
setting up a bond issue, that fact 
would be stated in the same 
phraseology with which the pub- 
lic was familiar 
through the Spear 
campaign. 

Having given this 
broad publicity to 
their name, Spear & 
Company followed up 
their newspaper ad- 
vertising with a direct- 
mail campaign to 
bankers, in wh’ch, in 
addition to calling the 
bankers’ attention to 
the advertising itself, 
they stress the value 
to them of the sales 
argument which Spear 
has placed at their 
disposal. The point is 
also made that the 
company in its pub- 
Ps licity is endeavoring 
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BUSINESS BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Pennsylvania 6520 
1261 BROADWAY 





ADVERTISING TO CHECK INFLATED FINANCING 


attitude toward investment mar- 
ket offerings. 

This plan of making the appeal 
to bankers by advertising to the 
bankers’ final consumers, the in- 
vestment buying public, served to 
accomplish two purposes. Bank- 
ers were found to be more inter- 
ested in a warning which their 
customers were also told about. 
Moreover, it built up in advance 
a demand for the services of a 
concern which publicly recorded 
its conservative policy. 

Two phrases — “Appraisal by 
Spear & Company” and “Build- 
ing under the Management of 


NEW YORK CITY 


" to co-operate with 
houses of issue in 
stabilizing practice in 
real estate mortgage 
financing. 

The first financial 
copy used is the key- 
note of the whole 
wi campaign. Under the 

caption “Who Said 

So?” it emphasizes 

the necessity of relia- 
ble appraisals as a basis of real 
estate bond issues, and points out 
the fact that only competent build- 
ing managers, by reason of daily 
experience in the actual renting o! 
space, daily contact with actual 
market conditions and daily activ- 
ity in building administration are 
properly equipped to make the in- 
come and expense appraisals es 
sential to a sound bond issue. 

A similar idea with ‘a slightly 
different approach is the basis o! 
the advertisement “Write It Into 
the Contract.” In this case the 
copy is shaped to emphasize Speaf 
& Company’s building manage 
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ment rather than their appraisal 
service. 

This advertising campaign de- 
signed to reach a small group 
through an appeal to the cus- 
tomers of that group, offers an- 
other interesting example of sur- 
rounding the prospect with an 
opinion and a knowledge on the 
part of his customers which they 
did not previously possess. 

The message later sent directly 
to the small group of prospects 
is reinforced and augmented by 
the fact that the prospect’s cus- 
tomers have been given the same 
information. 


New Shoe Sole to Be 
Advertised 


The Alfred Hale Rubber Company, 
Atlantic, Mass., maker of Rajah soles 
and rubber goods, is planning to adver- 
tise a new product, the Halesole, a tan 
shoe bottom. David A. Cutler, president 
of the company, informs PrInTErRs’ INK 
that it was not considered possible to 
produce a tan sele which would not 
crack, and that the company’s advertis- 
ing will feature the fact that the Hale- 
sole meets this difficulty and has re- 
ceived a year’s trial, having been on the 
market for that length of time. 


INK 
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New York “Herald Tribune” 


Appointments 
L. Heaton has been appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune. lec prey 
iously had been with the Phi delphi 
Bulletin in a similar capacity. 

Clyde L. Mackinlay, formerly with 
the New York American, so has 
joined the Herald Tribune, in charge 
of financial advertising. He succeeds 
Charles A. Pope who is now a member 
of the national advertising sta 


Eaton Axle & Spring Elections 

J. O. Eaton, qoreeet of The Eator 
Axle & Spring Company, Cleve!:nd, has 
been elected chairman of the board. He 
is succeeded as president by C. [. Ochs, 
who has been with the company and 
its predecessors since 1916, as purchas- 
ing agent with the Torbensen Axle Com. 
pany, and as general manager with the 
Eaton Axle Company. Fred C. R 
formerly with the advisory staff 
General Motors Corporation, 
elected vice-president and assist 
eral manager. 


Ladies’ Night for Technical 


Publicity Association 
The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, will hold its annual “ladies' 
night” dinner at the Hotel Martinique 
on April 16. The occasion will also 
mark the twentieth anniversary of the 
association. 


ant gen 














made by GRAMMES 


OVELTIES of a high- 

er type that retain the 
goodwill of customers and 
build it in prospects. The 
American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, made friends — inci- 
dentally, so did we. 


1875 
Our Fiftieth Year 


New York Office 
3412 Woolworth Bldg. 


Art Brass Letter Openers 
with seal-like trade-mark 
or recipient’s signature. 


& SONS 
~Inc~ 


330 Union St. 
bear pean ~ 
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An 18 Hole Course 
Where You'd Expect a 9 


The last official census gave Janesville 18,293 
population. But “that’s not the half of it,” nor 
then some as far as the Janesville Gazette is 
‘ation concerned. 

nig Here’s a newspaper that refuses to be circum- 
scribed by government figures—that covers its 
city with 100% effectiveness and then reaches out 
with superb coverage over a 30-mile radius con- 


taining 122,000 people. 
No nine hole course here! 


The Janesville Gazette has lifted itself far and 
above the “small town class” and developed a 
circulation coverage that puts it and the Janesville 
market on a par with metropolitan publications 
and sales fields. 


Twenty-nine cities and towns in the Janesville 
market are intensely receptive to the merchandis- 
ing service sponsored by the Janesville Gazette. 
Let us tell you more. 


H. H. Bliss 
Publisher 


£0; JANES VILLE DAILY GAZETTE, 


Weaver-S:owart Co., Ine., Weaver-Stewart See, 5 ye.. 


Baster»: |: presentative, Western Repr 
Metropolit. Towe “ag Wen York \ London Guarentee oo side = 
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Advertising Pieces {or 1925 
4 25 
Some of them are ready. Other 
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BOOKLETS — 
that help the man 
who plans — 


direct advertising 
4 irom S. D. Warren Company, who 


have done much to promote inter- 
est in the relation of better paper to 
better printing, have for several years 
made a close study of direct advertising. 

This study has developed some new 
and interesting angles that advertising 
men are finding helpful. 

Too many advertisers, for example, overlook the fact that 
women don’t buy as men do. A woman buys things to go with 
other things: a parasol that goes with a hat, glassware that goes 
with china—and so on. This is perhaps the strongest reason for 
the use of color in direct advertising to women. 

This subject is discussed in the booklet, “This Shows how 
Women Buy.” Each of the booklets in the Warren 1925 series 
takes up an interesting and important consideration for the man 
who prepares direct advertising. You can get copies of these 
booklets as issued, without cost, from any paper merchant who 
sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers—or by writing S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reports on Services of Southern 


Pine Association 

In the ten years of its existence, the 
Southern Pine Association has ex- 
pended $4,500,000, or an average of 
$500,000 annually in the interest not 
only of the lumber manufacturer but 
the distributor and consumer as_ well, 
according to the report of ol 
Berckes, secretary-manager, before the 
tenth annual meeting of the association 
which was held recently. 

Mr. Berckes enumerated the services 
of the organization during that period, 
in part, as follows: Assistance in the 
better manufacture and grading of its 
subscribers’ product by making about 
16,000 mill inspections; handling of 
about 14,000 inspections on complaints 
as to grades; putting the merits of 
Southern pine before the public through 
advertising which cost approximately 
$1,500,000; aid given home builders 
and lumber users through the distribu- 
tion of more than 5,000,000 booklets 
and pieces of literature; serving as a 
medium for the exchange of sawmill 
machinery and logging equipment aggre- 
gating more than $5,000,000 in value, 
and co-operation with the Forest Ser- 
vice and other National and State 
bodies in the study of forestry. 


New Household Cleanser 


Placed on Market 

The Britton T. & S. P. Company, 
Cleveland, is placing a new household 
cleanser on the market known as Day’s 
Liquid Pine Cleanser. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is being us in Cleveland 
where distribution is being secured at 
the present time. This fall the cam- 
paign will be extended to Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo and 
other large cities. The advertising ac- 
count is directed by Oliver M. Byerly, 
advertising agent, also of Cleveland. 





“Liberty” Augments Staff 
Mac V. Edds, formerly with the trade 
division of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, and at one time 
advertising manager of Forest and 
Stream, has joined the Eastern adver- 
tising staff at New York of Liberty. 
He will cover New York City territory. 
H. R. Cowan has joined Liberty as 
manager of its Eastern research de- 
partment. He was formerly treasurer of 
Kennett, Cowan & Company, investment 
bankers, New York. 





Will Howell Agency Opens 
Cleveland Office 


Will Howell & Associates, Inc., Chi- 

cago advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Cleveland, Ohio. Harold 
B. Palmer is in charge. 





“The Youth’s Companion” 
Appointment 


Gordon Simpson, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of The Youth's Companion, 
Boston. 
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Why Space is 
Sometimes 
Cancelled in 


Punch 


b hic following letter 
explains in the clearest 
possible manner whyit is that 
advertising space booked in 
‘*PUNCH”’ is sometimes 
relinquished: 

12th February, 1925. 


Advertisement Department, “PUNCH,” 
80, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
Gentlemen,—We have received the 
following from our clients the Triplex 

Safety Glass Co., Ltd.: 
“* Owing to our advertising cam: 5 
the principal jon of which 
appeared in ‘ PUNCH * the demand 
for Triplex has increased 
that we are at 
execute promptly all orders re- 
ceived, necessitating the reduction 
in our advertising appropriation.” 
In view of the above, and until facilities 
for increased manufacture are completed, 
only the limited amount of space booked 
for the next few months can be used. 
Schedule of dates has already been for- 


warded 
Yours faithfully, 


$.p. KENNINGTON ADVERTISING 
SERVICE LIMITED, 


F. R. Kenntnoton, Director. 


(Signed) 


When such a relinquishment is 
received the space thus released 
is immediately offered to the 
first Advertiser on the Waiting 
List. That is how new Adver- 
tisers sometimes secure space 
in “ PUNCH” at comparat vely 
short notice. 


yvrer 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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Department Programs of Houston 
Convention 


Ten Departments of A. A. C. of 
Follow 


ITH the convention at Hous- 

ton of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World only a 
month away, the program com- 
mittees of the various departments 
are busily engaged in rounding out 
the programs for the meetings of 
their respective departments. In 
all, it is anticipated that seventeen 
associations and departments 
affiliated with the Associated Clubs 
will hold meetings during the con- 
vention, which will be held from 
May 9 to 14. 

The members of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., will hold a 
joint session with the Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. In ad- 
dition, the following associa- 
tions have completed their pro- 
grams: Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, American 
Photo - Engravers’ Association, 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, National Association of 
Theatre Program Publishers, Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion, Associated Retail Advertisers, 
and the Church Advertising De- 
partment. 

These programs are in addition 
to the program of the general 
sessions which was reported in 
Printers’ INK of last week. Since 
giving the names of the speakers 
for the general sessions, the head- 
quarters of the Associated Clubs 
reports that it has received the 
acceptance of William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who will 
address the opening business ses- 
sion on May 11. 

The completed departmental pro- 
grams follow: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


May 12—Afternoon: Welcome, Shelley 
E. Tracy, Southwestern Advertising 
Co., Dallas; response by Herbert Gard- 
ner, president of the association. ‘The 
Function of Advertising in the Distribu- 
tion of Merchandise,” John Benson, 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell, Chicago; 
“Constructive Co-operation,” James 


W. Announce Programs—Others to 
Shortly 


O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the association, and “How Agencies Cap 
Use the Vigilance Movement to Bes 
Advantage,” by H. J. Kenner, generaj 
manager, Better Business Bureau of 
New York. 

May 13—Morning: ‘Market 
Media Research,” Dr. Daniel 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies ; “Co-ordinating Advertising 
with Sales,” Arthur W. Sullivan, Joseph 
Richards Co., New ork, and “Post 
War Changes in Overseas Marketing,” 
by delegates from overseas. 

May 14—Morning: “How Accessible 
to the Public Should the Manufacturer 
Aim to Make is uct?”’ A, B, 
Taylor, Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co, 
Chicago; “Planning the Copy Appeal,” 
James W. Young, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, and “Shall the Campaign 
Be Sectional or National?” by Har. 
borough I. Lill, The Chambers Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans. . 

Herbert Gardner, of the Gardner 
Advertising Co., will preside over these 
meetings. 


AGRICULTURAL PuBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

May 12—Afternoon: Business session, 
opening remarks by Marco Morrow, 
president. 

May 18—Morning: Helland Hudson, 
special representative of the National 
Vigilance Committee, “A Tribute from 
Vigilance to the Agricultural Press,” 
and Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., ‘‘Some Recent Changes 
in the Rural and Small Town Market.” 

May 14:—Business session. 


Pusric Utinities ADVERTISING 
SSOCIATION 

May 12—Afternoon: Address of the 
president, W. H. Hodge, Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corp., Chicago. 
E. Paul Young, Illinois Power & Light 
Corp., Chicago, ‘Costs and Results”; 
I. M. Tuteur, McJunkin Advertising Co, 
Chicago, “Better Copy,” and discussion 
led by LaBert St. Clair, American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, New York. 

Edward Cooney, Lowell, Mass. 
will talk on ‘Interesting Facts About the 
Exhibit’; Dana Howard, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, ‘‘Member- 
ship Campaign Results”; Donald M. 
Mackie, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., “The Association Bulletin,” and 
Leonard Ormerod, Bell Telephone (, 
Philadelphia, “Employment Opportuti- 
ties.” 
May 13—Morning: P. C. Staples 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl 


and 
Starch, 


vania, “Keeping the | Organization 
Abreast of Its Advertising’: C. R 
Winters, Central Advertising Agent, 


Wichita, and George Ade Davis, ke 
homa Gas and Electric Company, Uk 
homa City, discussing the agency 

the direct advertising sides of the que 
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Popular 


Homecraft 


Not a new magazine—just a new group 
name for such departments as: 


Fashions Good Foods — 
Patterns Needlework 
Architecture Gardening 





























Better Furnishings 
Entertainment Radzio 
The Orchard Poultry 
Painting and Decorating 


This magazine is packed with helpful sug- 
gestions in “the fine art of homemaking.” 








Our subscribers are largely home owners. 


You can reach a million Small Town 
Homes by using the pages of 











The Popular Home Magazine 


| People’ S Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Car! C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor and Publisher tising Director 
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tion, “Relation of Advertising Agency 
to —_ Utility Advertising”; and 
Marshall _E. Sampsell, [Illinois Public 


Service Company, Chicago, “‘The Use of 
Motion Pictures by Public Utilities.” 
Jordan, Pacific Gas Electric 


Company, San Francisco, George Mc- 
Quaid, Texas Public Utility Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dallas, and B. J. Mul- 
laney, Peoples’ Gas, Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, will talk on “Good 
Will and Institutional Advertising.” 


Direct Matt DEPARTMENTAL 


The speakers and their subjects at the 
sessions of this department will be: 

Irene I. Donath, Abraham & Straus, 
Inc., Brooklyn, “The Customer’s View- 
point Through the Channels of Direct 
Mail’; R. Fullerton Place, St. Louis, 
“Writing Music for House-Organs’’; 
John H. Clayton, Beals & Morrison, Ok- 
lahoma City, “Agitation or Informa- 
tion’; John Howie Wright, Editor, 
Postage, New York, “Fundamentals of 
Successful Direct Mail Selling’; and 
S. R. Stauffer, Minneapolis, “How to 
Improve Your Business Letters.” 

Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley, 
Dement Co., Chicago, “Eliminating 
the Waste in Direct Mail Selling’; 
Jules J. Paglin, advertising manager, 
am Bonart, New Orleans, ‘“Potential- 
ities and Peculiarities of Direct Mail in 
the South’; Claude M. Bolser, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., “Hu- 
manizing Advertising’; A. Rasmussen, 
general sales manager, Ww. & H. Walker, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, “Selling 30,000 Sales- 
men by Mail,” and William N. Ba less, 
president, Tiffany-Bayless Co., leve- 
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land, “Some Examples of Church Ag. 
vertising.” 


AMERICAN PHoTO-ENGRAVERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Speakers and their subjects at the 
sessions of this association will include: 
c. Stinson, president, Gatchel § 
Manning, Inc., Philadelphia, “The Amer. 
ican Photo-Engravers Association’s Con. 
tribution to Modern Advertising”; J, J. 
Walden, president, Southwestern fp. 
graving Co., Fort Worth, “The De. 
velopment of the Great Southwest 
through the Aid of Pictures,” and Ei. 
ward Epstean, Walker Engraving Co 
New York, 
ess,” whose talk will be illustrated. 

O. F. Kwett, president, Northern En 
graving Co., Canton, Ohio, “Pictures 
as an Aid to Distribution of the World's 
Goods”; Lou E. Holland, president, Asso- 
ciated ‘Advertising Clubs and head of 
the Holland Engraving Co., Kansas 
City, ‘Harnessing the Power of Pic. 
tures in Advertising’; H. C. Campbell, 
president, Western Engraving & Color. 
type Co., Seattle, “Your Story in Pic 
tures Leaves Nothing Untold,” and ad. 
dresses by E. W. Houser, president of 
the Association and Louis Flador, Chi- 
cago. 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THEATRE 
ProcraM PuBLISHERS 

The tentative program for this associa. 
tion includes addresses by the follow. 
ing: E. E. Brugh, president, Clyde W. 
Riley Advertising System, Chicago, who 
also is president of the association, 
“Fundamentals of Advertising’; Ralph 
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—treatment of any sub- 
ject will add to its 
attractiveness on the 
printed page. Ask to 
see our samples. 


LOHSE’BUDD 
Advertising Artists 


405 LEXINOTON AVE. 
NBW YORK CITY 2560 
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Rotogravure 
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THE SUNDAY 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


>» 





Average circulation now 75,000. 


Rotogravure rate 30c. per line 
flat. 


Lowest milline rate for roto- 
gravure advertising in New York 
State outside of New York City. 


The Syracuse Herald has the largest Sunday 
circulation of any newspaper between New 
York and Buffalo and completely blankets 
the counties comprising the rich territory of 


Central New York. 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. 614 Leary Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, Califernia 
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The 
ELEMENTS 


of the th 
ALPHABET f 
Here they are. Used 67 times “I 
they make up the twenty-six cl 


vowels and consonants —~ i 
Joining Marks into Letters, 
grouping Letters into Words, 


arranging Words into Lines, R 
fitting Lines into Areas~ MI 

doing these four things artistically i 

but practically, is our work, r 
Lettering. Decoration and : 

Figure drawing of distinction cl 

Ge 

CAVANAGH | 
cArt for Advertising | 


2 WEST 46" St., NewYork. BRYANT: 6505 
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Trier, president, New York Theatre 

Program Cor oration, “The Importance | N 
of Theatre Programs to the National 
Advertiser,” and D. R. Mills, presi- 
dent, Mills Advertising Co., Omaha, 

“The Establishment of a National Rate 

and Uniform Program as an Aid to the 
National Advertiser Using Theatre Pro- 


grams.” ji : 
There will be other papers submitted 


and informal discussions on the im- 
provement of theatre program advertis- 
ing in general and more vigorous means 
of prese nting the merits of the theatre 
program to the national advertiser. 


NationaL INpusTrIAL ADVERTISERS 
Ass’N., AND THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 

Papers, Inc. 
There will be a joint session of these 
two associations on the afternoon of iT! 
May 12, which will be presided over by 
Julius Tiel, advertising manager, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, and president, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- In Maine’s Largest and 
tion. 
The following topics will be dis- 
cussed: “The Industrial Advertiser and Best Market. 
the Community,” Bennett Chapple, di- 
rector of publicity, American Rolling 
Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio; “How PORTLAND 


Trade Advertising Benefits the Ultimate 


Consumer,’ Paul I. Aldrich, editor and 
manager, National Provisioner, Chicago; 
“Improving Industrial Methods Through 


Advertising,” Keith J. Evans, advertis- 
ing manager, Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, and_ “The Economic Function 


of Business Paper Advertising,” Jesse 
H. Neal, executive secretary, The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. 


AssoctaTED RETAIL ADVERTISERS 
May 12—Afternoon: Presiding, Theo- a 
iore G. Morgan, president Associated | give by far the best 
Retail Advertisers and director, Henry 
Morgan & Co., Ltd, Montreal; “The | coverage Of Portland and 
Advertisement Itself,” Miss Catherine ee” 
McNelis, advertising manager, Fowler, Vicinity. 
Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
ee > Paar senppen 
xeorge B orristall, advertising man- ° e ° 
ager, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co., Hous- | Circulation of the Evening Express 
ton; “Retail Copy,” speaker to be an- : ) s 
nounced, and “How a Better Business alone in the city of Portland is 
Bureau Develops Retail Advertising | equal to more than 15 out of 


Standards,” Edward L. Greene, special 16 famili 
representative, Associated Advertising | €V€ry amulies. 

lubs 

May 183—Morning: Presiding—| “A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 


George B. Forristall, Foley Bros. Dry 
Goods Company, Houston; “Changes in 





eats ig and the Advertiser,” Professor 
H. Maynard, Ohio State University, 1924 Adv. Lineage 
Col umbus; “Advertising, the Open Road 
to Profit,” Martin L. jerce, director of | Express and Telegram lead other 
research, The Hoover Company, North Portland daily and Sunday papers 


E thar pr as Wier De H. b " fl 

:. rt, nee ent e Hart Company, millions of lines. 

Chicago; Adon the Other Fellow’s 7 
Amos 









Ideas,” eigel, Standard Cor- 
poration, New York and Chicago. 
y May ” 1) —Mevalng: Presiding, Miss Our Sunday Edition— 
Lucille Babcock, E. E. Atkinson & Co., 
) Minneay lis; election of officers and di- The Sunday Telegra 
| 05 gg d “Crediting omega aaa 
with erage Intelligence,” iss Har 
tiet Goodsite, LaSalle & Koch Company, Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
Toledo; “Big Town Advertising with East of Boston 


Small Town Facilities,” Roy G. McKin- 


ney, advertising manager, Baker- Hemp- The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 





hill Co., San Angelo, Texas; ‘Teasers Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago — 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


Gio} orida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and _ pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 


John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 


direct 


Our staff of idea, copy 
and art men is devel- 
oping high powered 
direct mail literature. 
Can we be of service? 








CurriEr&s HarrorpL4 
Direé? Mail Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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As a Help to Selling,” R. D. Frieng, 
advertising manager, The Pelletier Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa; “Human Ap 
peal in Furniture Advertising,” Mrs. 
Guy M. Locking, advertising manager, 
The Buckeye Furniture Company, To. 
ledo, Ohio, and ‘Building $2,000,000 
Business in Town of 1,000 People,” R. 
Mooney, president, The B. & O. Cash 
Store, Temple, Okla 

ch address will be followed by a 
general discussion. 


CuurcH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


May 12—Afternoon: Presiding, Wi 
liam N. Bayless, President, The Tiffany. 
Bayless Co., Cleveland; “How to Win 
Newspaper Co- operation, ” Frank LeRoy 
Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty & (o, 
New York; “The Church and the News 
paper,’ * John T. Brabner Smith, Worl 
Service Agencies, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; “The Newspaper is Anxious to 
Co-operate,” B. Fraser, promotion 
manager, Hamilton, Ont., Herald; “Can 
the Church Use Poster Advertising?” 
Clarence M. Lovell, General Advertising 
Co., New York, and “A Remarkable (Co 
operative Interchurch Campaign,” A. G. 
Corry, Philadelphia. 

May 18—Morning: Presiding, W, 
Frank McClure, vice-president, Albert 
Frank & Co., Chicago; ‘‘What has the 
Church Got to Advertise?” Rev. Ker 

Juniper, First Congregational 
Church, St. yg Fla.; “Copy 
That Compels,” William N. Bayless; 
“Tmpressions of Current Church Adver- 
tising,” Norman M. Parrott, secretary, 
Advertising Club of Baltimore; “The 
Advertising of Truth,’ Norman T. A 
Munder, resident, Norman T. A 
Munder ompany, Baltimore; “New 
Life in Old Pews,” Rev. E. P. West, 
Baptist Temple, Houston. 

May 14—Morning: Presiding, Rev 
F. M. C. Bedell, Christ Church Rectory, 
Houston; “Broadcasting Religion to a 
Receptive World,” Graham Stewart, 
advertising director, People’s Popular 
Monthly, Des Moines; “Advertising the 
Biggest Business in the World,” Merle 
Sidener, president Sidener-Van Riper 
Advertising aoe, Indianapolis; “From 
the Publisher’s End,” Rowe Stewart, 
general manager, Philadelphia Record; 
“The Church’s Outside Audience,” Jos 
eph M. Ramsey, business manager, The 
Expositor, Cleveland, and “Some. Effec- 
_— Methods, from y Experience,” 

P. B. Hill, First Presbyterian 
Church. San Antonio. 


E. T. Bell Advanced by 
Oklahoma Publishing 
Company 


Edgar T. Bell, advertising manager 
of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
has been electéd secretary, treasurer 
and business manager of the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., publisher of the Oklahoman, the 
Times and The Oklahoman Farmer 
Stockman. 

Ralph Miller, now with the Campbell: 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, will succeed Mr. Bell as adver: 
tising manager on May 
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Vermont Knows How to 
Spell Success 


R. G. Dun & Company reported 
18,817 commercial failures in the 
United States during 1923. Of 
iam - these, only 41 occurred in Ver- 
ious to y | = mont. Nevada with 23 and Ari- 


motion 
B. Ale zona with 29 were the only states 
sing? ‘J = : 

tising =s\— ere with a better record. 

ble Co. r ise 

A.C. : 





Before conceding leadership to 
either Nevada or Arizona,’ Ver- 
Ker Sign Posts mont calls attention to the higher 
Com proportion of commercial enter- 
y of prises within her borders. For 
Buying instance, Vermont has over ten 
Power times as many manufacturing es- 
No. 28 tablishments as Nevada and over 
four times as many as Ari- 
zona. (Data by Bureau of the 
Census, 1923.) 


Nothing succeeds like Vermont 
success — nothing except the 
invasion of meritorious prod- 
7 ucts into a state whose buying 
‘Bien power is least drained by business 


ence,” P 
rterian failures, 


1 |Vermont tied Dailies 


kman 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 

in 

America 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 

R. J. Bidwell Co., 
Times Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 











“Let’s Go” 


illustrated 
House Organ for salesmen which 
we publish says “LET'S GO” in 
an inspiring way and gives sales- 
men constructive suggestions on 


A mimeographed, 


” 


how to “‘go. 
Supplied weekly, twice a month 
or monthly, as desired. 

Bulletins are delivered with your 
firm name imprinted and with no 
ear-marks of syndication. 
Personal notes, written and ‘‘run 
off” at your office, may be made 
a part of this house organ. 
Many of our subscribers are run- 
ning into their fourth year on 
this service. 

Why not “invite us’’ to submit 
samples? 


JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Lever Bros. to Market Two 


New Products 

The Lever Bros. Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., manufacturer of ux,  Rinso, 
Pear’s soap and Lifebuoy soap, is plan. 
ning advertising campaigns on two new 
soap products. These will be marketed 
under the trade names of Olva and Lux 
Toilet Form. Barton, Durstine & Qs. 
born, Inc., has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Olva. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., will direct the 
advertising of Lux Toilet Form. 


W. H. Loomis, Jr., and R. J. 


Potts in New Business 
Wesley H. Loomis, Jr., and Richard 
J. Potts have started a new advertising 
business with offices in Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Loomis was formerly with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Potts until recently was 
vice-president of The Potts-Turnbull 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, in 

charge of the Kansas City office. 


Erie “Dispatch-Herald” Sold 
The Erie, Penn., Dispatch-Herald, 
has been sold to William A. Hendrick, 
of New Haven, Conn., and Louis Ben- 
jamin, of Syracuse, N. Y. John H. 
Strong, owner and publisher, has re- 
tired. Mr. Hendrick, who has been 
publisher of the New Haven Times. 
Leader for many years, is president 
and publisher of the Dispatch-Herald 
and Mr. Benjamin is general manager. 


A. C. Linge, Space Buyer, 


Lesan Agency 

Arthur C. Linge, who has been with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, for the last five years, 
has been advanced to the position of 
space buyer. He succeeds C. H. Weissner, 
whose. change of position was recently 
reported. 


C. H. Marvin Joins Yost- 
Gratiot Agency 


Charles H. Marvin, until recently 
office manager and space buyer of the 
Hoops Advertising Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined Yost- 
Gratiot & Company, St. Louis advertis- 
ing agency, in a similar capacity. 


Tootsie Roll Account with 
Gardiner-Mace 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc., 
New York, maker of Tootsie Rolls and 
Lance cough drops, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Gardiner- 
Mace Company, New York advertising 
agency. 


Silver King Appoints Erickson 
The Silver King Mineral Water Com- 
nany, New York, has appointed The 
Erickson Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspapers will be used. 
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WO of our clients 

have been with us 
since our first year—1914. 
Five are ten years old. 
Seven. others are eight 
years old. The balance 
have been receiving 
Moser & Cotins service for 
varying lengths of time. 


Located in the center of 
New York State, we have 
been able to do for these 
New York State industries 
and institutions, many 
things that an agency at 


a greater distance would 
find most difficult. 


MOSER & COTINS 
Utica New York 
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Member: American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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The greatest advertising 
agency association 
in the world 


now recognizes that circulation QUAN- 
TITY is only a part of what you buy 
and pay for. 


Circulation QUALITY is receiving 
greater respect and consideration today 
than at any time in the history of ad- 
vertising. 


There is no duplication in 
EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


even though you buy ten million mass 
circulation, because it is an entertain- 
ing, religious magazine, read by 320,000 
families, and your message will be read 
in an earnest and respectful mood. 


Extension (Dagazine 


ELLWOOD TANSEY 


Advertising Manager 


General Offices, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Sell the Home Territory First 


J. C. Lawrence, President, Racine Horseshoe Tire Company, Cites Expe- 
riences Which Prove Value of a Limited Distribution Area 


By Russell H. Barker 


HERE are two methods of 

intensifying selling effort 
which most sales managers agree, 
point to the elimination of waste 
in distribution. The first method 
is to select one dealer in a town 
or community and concentrate on 
him. The object is to replace a 
group of dealers all more or less 
passive with one man who is thor- 
oughly interested in the product 
and who is capable of pushing its 
sales to the greatest extent. 

No more notable example of a 
company which has made a science 
of the selection of dealers can be 
found than Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. Only one dealer is chosen 
in a community and he is not 
selected until his integrity, per- 
sonality and selling ability have 
been thoroughly tested. All selling 
efforts are then concentrated on 
him. He is made so much a part 
of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
organization that his very store 
takes on much of the character 
and reputation which this firm has 
taken years to establish. 

That manufacturers are waking 
more and more to the importance 
of selecting the right kind of 
dealers may be seen in the state- 
ment recently made to the writer 
by a Cleveland manufacturer of 
women’s ready-made clothing. He 
said that he would rather have 
1,000 dealers whom he could se- 
lect and manage as he wished 
than the list of 10,000 which he 
now has. 

The second method of intensive 
selling limits the marketing area 
to a territory within easy range 
of the factory, thus enabling a 

manufacturer to cover his whole 
market with a most thorough sales 
program. 

The Racine Horseshoe Tire 
Company in its fight against waste 
has seen fit to restrict its terri- 
tory to narrow limits and by do- 
ing so it has managed to increase 


its volume and reduce its selling 
costs. And, what is more remark- 
able in this particular industry, it 
has lowered its annual dealer 
turnover to 3 per cent as com- 
pared to from 25 per cent to 30 
per cent, the average of the whole 
tire industry. 

J. C. Lawrence, president of the 
company, believes not only that a 
profitable business can be built up 
by limiting the market but also 
that this is the most satisfactory 
method of building business in 
certain fields where success in sell- 
ing the product depends largely 
upon the character of the dealers. 

Deliberately to hedge a business 
within walls of limitations is often 
a more difficult thing to do than 
to expand when attractive oppor- 
tunities present themselxes. Keep- 
ing humble and turning a deaf 
ear to the lures of broader mar- 
kets is scarcely a characteristic 
American business trait. 


NEGLECT OF FRONT-DOOR MARKET 


In telling the story of the ap- 
plication of this idea to his own 
company Mr. Lawrence says that 
three years ago the Racine Horse- 
shoe Tire Company was using 
only wholesale jobbing methods to 
sell tires. Reports showed a good 
sale for this brand of tire in Cali- 
fornia but almost none in the 
home State, Wisconsin. 

The business of manufacturing 
and distributing tires has been 
highly competitive for a long time. 
Many of the larger manufacturers 
have fallen short of a normal 
profit on the immense volume of 
business they have done. The 
strain on the smaller concerns in 
the field is evidenced by the high 
mortality rate. 

“We could see the changing 
trend in the industry,” said Mr. 
Lawrence, “and decided to reor- 
ganize our distributing policy. We 
planned to adopt a retailer-sell- 
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Especially 
Booklets 


Just as some printers have 
specialized in advertisement 
composition, so there are 
other specialists—all printers. 

I have madea special study 


- of booklets—the kind that 


| 


| 
| 


are both economical and 
effective. 

I'd like to add my sug- 
hae bag to your next 
ooklet. No obligation. 


Kons APTPY 


Printing for Advertisers 


229 West 28th St., New York 
Telephone PENnsylvania 7921 

















ARE YOU 
SELLING TO THE 
PROPRIETARY INDUSTRY? 


Then you will be 
interested in seeing a 
copy of “STANDARD 
REMEDIES,” the fore- 
most publication in 


the field. 


It is read by every 
manufacturer of con- 
s€quence, as it is an 
established medium 
of information to the 
trade. 

Copies mailed upon request, no 
obligation. 


“STANDARD REMEDIES” 


425 Star Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
1027 Rookery Blidg., Chicago, III. 
1112 Hodlamont St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ing program and see what could 
be done nearer home. Mapping a 
sales plan and shaping an advyer- 
tising policy to conform with it, 
we turned to the nearest markets 
where no manufacturer could en- 
joy the advantage of a freight 
differential over us. 

“Actually, we limited ourselves 
much more than that. We sent 
salesmen first to three cities with- 
in fifty miles of each other, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee and_ Kenosha, 
Those three cities were so thor- 
oughly covered and have been 
ever since that they remain today 
the best markets for Racine Horse- 
shoe Tires. 

“At the present time the bulk 
of our selling energies is being 
devoted to the State of Wiscon- 
sin and the upper half of Illinois, 
Our aim is eventually to sell four 
States as completely as we now 
sell our own. They are Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan and_ Indiana. 
We already have salesmen cover- 
ing towns of a county-seat size 
in all these States and most of 
our advertising is being done in 
the same territory. 

“In Wisconsin, we now have 
Horseshoe dealers displaying their 
yellow and black signs in almost 
every highway town, and the State 
is a network of improved high- 
ways.” 

THIS IS A DISTINCT BENEFIT 


The one great advantage which 
the manufacturer, who has limited 
his distribution and developed his 
field intensively, has over the 
manufacturer who has a wide dis- 
tribution lies in his dealer rela- 
tions. If he can compete with 
larger factories in the quality of 
his product and in the price, the 
remainder of the job rests largely 
with the dealer. There are, ol 
course, some products which liter- 
ally sell themselves but they are 
not numerous. ; 

Mr. Lawrence is very careful to 
define the emphasis which is put 
on the dealer in the operating of 
his company. “It is the dealer who 
controls our policies. It is the 
knowledge that we could not serve 
dealers throughout the nation 4s 
we serve those in our restricted 
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Do you want to get. 
better results from 
your form letters? 
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bulk 
being 
— “T CERTAINLY do,” a prominent direct mail ad- 
yo vertiser told us. “I’d be making a great deal more 
now money if I could find a way to get just one per cent 


onsin, more returns.” 
diana. 


‘over- Why not try better paper? Won't it give the pros- 
Size pect a better impression of your message and your 
ve house? Don’t such things have their effect in leading 

hesitating fingers to the dotted line? Split your list 
a the next time and send out a test with a third of your 
ean letters on Danish Bond. The figures will surprise you. 
State Danish Bond is surprisingly moderate in price. 
high- Yet so surprisingly fine in appeerance that you’d have 
to be a paper expert almost to tell it from the finest 
bond paper made. 


nited Write or telephone your printer, stationer or lithog- 
| = rapher for prices and samples. There’s a wide selec- 
1¢ ° ° ° : 

ae tion to choose from, for Danish Bond is made in 
rela- white and ten colors. 

vith 

: of Rising papers are also furnished in ready-to- 

~ the print mailing sets and social announcements 
rgely by the Old Colony Envelope Company, of 

, of Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 
liter- 

are 
ul to : 
put 
g of 

who ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
the 


erve Made in the hilis of Berkshire ‘ sunty by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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territory which keeps us humble. 
Of course we are often tempted 
to go into broader markets but 
we have to remember that that 
would mean undermining the en- 
tire foundation of our sales pro- 
gram. 

“Our salesmen sell exclusively 
to one dealer. Consequently, it is 
their aim to get the dealer with 
the best standing in the commun- 
ity. This has not always been easy 
to accomplish at first, but by try- 
ing to give our dealers better and 
quicker service than they get from 
other tire companies we have 
gradually built up a reputation and 
have been able to place our tires 
in the hands of very reliable 
dealers. 

“Our selling system does not 
necessitate the maintaining of any 
branch houses and that added to 
the obvious advantages of having 
dealers within a close range of the 
factory is our big talking point in 
favor of a limited market. Every 
dealer has an identity at the fac- 
tory. He is not just one of a list 
of thousands of names. When he 
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has a grievance it only takes him 
a few hours to drive in to the fac- 
tory to settle it. If that is not con- 
venient we are within easy reach 
by long distance telephone. When 
he does come in to the factory he 
is able to bring his troubles 4i- 
rectly to me or to the particular 
man he wishes to see. 

“We are not confronted by re. 
gional or seasonal differences or 
the various economic problems 
peculiar to certain localities which 
disturb the equilibrium of a sales 
policy adopted to fit a nation, 
That is why our company is stil! 
able to use the same sales policy 
which was adopted three years 
ago whereas many companies can- 
not stick to the same policy that 
many months. 

“One of the principal reasons 
why merchandising costs in the 
tire industry have been high is 
the rapid dealer turnover ate 
Too often the dealer who sold 
you a certain brand of tire yes- 
terday is selling an entirely dif- 
ferent brand today. This condi- 
tion has scarcely tended to create 

















Allentown, Pa. 


Center of enormous and 
prosperous cement in- 
dustry of this country. 


Completely covered by the 


Allentown Morning Call” 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 


“Ask us about advertisers’ cooperation 3 
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The laws of 


successful 
advertisement writing 


EARS ago many manufac- 
F coun abandoned “rule of 
thumb” methods. For years, trades 
had been matters of tradition. The 
apprentice was taught by the 
journeyman. Then Frederick 
Taylor awakened the manufactur- 
ing world by applying scientific 
management to such humble work 
as shovelling cinders and loading 
pig-iron. 

About ten years ago sales mana- 
gers began to depend less on “rule 
of thumb” methods and “born 
salesmen” material. The book 
“Scientific Sales Management,” 
written by the head of this agency 
in 1912, was the first printed state- 
ment as to the application of 
Taylor’s methods to sales manage- 
ment. 


Writing advertisements, for 
years, was considered inspirational 
writing by “born writers.” Slowly 
a few writers of advertisements 
began to use methods and faéts. 


Records of results secured by 
keying were used, to compare copy. 
Human laboratory tests came 
into use. It was found possible 
to secure worth-while mass reac- 
tions on advertisements, or parts 
of advertisements, prior to insert- 
ing them in a paper. 

Three years ago this agency start- 





eda study ot advertisement-writing 
based on its experience for the 
previous thirteen years. The De- 
partment of Advertising Records 
was strengthened. 


Studies of mass reaction by hu- 
man laboratory tests were carried 
on. Diagnosis, or a securing ot 
the faéts through the use of scien- 
tific men like doctors, chemists, 
engineers, was used. 


Finally, for the use of all within 
our Copy Department a_ book, 
containing the results of our three 
years’ study called “The Laws ot 
Successful Advertisement Writ- 
ing,” was prepared. This was ac- 
companied by an important key 
book, namely, “The Records of 
Results.” 


Within these records of results 
are some figures which are simply 
astonishing. Prejudice and opin- 
ion have to be abandoned in the 
face of these figures. 


Advertisements are prepared by 
this agency in conformity with 
these laws. We do not ask you to 
accept bald statements or personal 
opinions. We supplement our ad- 
vice by records of results. If you 
are interested to read further about 
“The Laws of Successful Adver- 
tisement Writing” write for the 
booklet. It is free to executives. 


“PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CHARLES W. HOYT 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


Springfield 


Boston 








CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. B 4. 116 West 32nd St., New York City 


Send your booklet ‘*The Laws of Successful 
Advertisement Writing." 
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Talking Behind 
Our Back— 








But We Like It! 


Case Number 1. 


The Rankin Agency 


had occasion to investigate the 
Indiana farm paper situation. 
Cards were sent to a list of 
farmers in several states, asking 
this one question: 

“What is the best farm paper 
that you subscribe to?” 

In 176 Indiana replies, The 
Guide was mentioned 104 times. 
Next paper, 17. Here is the re- 
sult tabulated: 

Indiana Farmer's Guide 
Second 

Third Paper 

Fourth Paper 

Fifth Paper 

Sixth Paper 

Seventh 

Eighth Paper 

Ninth Paper 

Then six papers, one each.... 


176 


Ratio of Guide to other 14 
papers combined—virtually 3 to 2. 


Let Us Add Two More Facts: 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide has more rural circulation in Indiana 
than the nine leading general magazines, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of approximately seventeen million. 

The Indiana Farmer's Guide has more rural circulation than al! the 


Indiana dailies combined. 


MORAL: 


B. Kirk Rankin, Publisher 





The way to the Indiana farm market is 
through The Indiana Farmer’s Guide. 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide 


Huntington, Indiana 
Reaches 140,000 Farm Homes Every Week. 


Case Number 2. 


Frank Seaman, Inc. 


in an investigation of the farm 
field, found The Guide to have 
86 subscribers out of 139 Indiana 
families interviewed, or 62 per cent 
—a close agreement with the ac- 
tual facts for the state as a whole. 


It was found further that 70.9 
per cent of the farmers’ wives are 
careful readers of their farm 
paper, while an additional 14.7 
per cent are occasional readers. 
Two conclusions were reached: 


First: That the only way to 
cover the farm or rural popula- 
tion is through the farm publica- 
cations. 


Second: That the women on 
the farm can to a large extent be 
reached through farm publications. 


Wm. G. Campbell, Gen. Mgr. 
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faith on the part of the tire pur- 
chaser cither in the dealer or in 
the manufacturer. It means that 
money spent for advertising has 
been practically wasted or counter- 
acted by a change in policy. The 
fault has seldom been with the 
tires but rather because the fac- 
tory has not been able to main- 
tain satisfactory relations with the 
dealer. 

“This is an evil which we have 
tried to overcome by a careful ‘se- 
lection of dealers and by endeavor- 
ing to keep them satisfied with 
our service. Our success in this 
is evidenced by the fact that while 
the dealer turnover in the whole 
tire industry for 1924 was between 
25 per cent and 30 per. cent, our 
dealer turnover was 3 per cent. 
I do not believe that the public’s 
confidence in a product is going 
to be destroyed when it finds a 
dealer in whom it has confidence 
carrying, advertising and pushing 
the sale of that same product year 
after year.” 

Because this company places so 
much emphasis on the dealer in its 
distributing program it also places 
particular emphasis on the dealer 
in its advertising program. The 
advertising is, of course, centred 
on the particular area in which 
these tires are being sold. About 
half of the advertising is aimed 
directly at the dealer and business 
papers are used for the most part 
in this work. 

A campaign now running in 
business papers and newspapers 
consists of a series of cartoons 
dealing with popular superstitions 
such as throwing salt over the 
left shoulder, picking up a pin, 
walking ‘round a chair for luck 

ard game, and others, all 

h are tied up with the 
slogan “You will have 
k with Horseshoes.” 


d Sales for 1924 


Motor Company, Detroit, 
s of $100,435,416 for 1924 
e of 1,950, 000 cars, trucks 
and foreign sales of about 
. trucks and tractors, mak- 
of 2,106,000 units. Net 
t last year was $47 against 
preceding ten months and 
year ended February 28, 
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Texas 


is the bright spot of the com- 
mercial map of America: 
Farms produced around a 
billion dollars in products 
in 1924. Oil “wells are 
pouring gold into the buy- 
ing bank roll. Our publi- 
cation reaches the 3,000 
drug stores and. 12 whole- 
sale drug houses in Texas. 
You can reach the Texas 
Drug Market through it in 
a thorough and economical 
way. Specimen copies, 
rates and circulation state- 
ment sent on request. The 
bulletin board of the south- 
ern drug market. 


SOUTHERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL 
Dallas, Texas 
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Wz Color and illustration ‘ 
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‘ul message ie \ 
holds and sell is the. 


J ‘prospect: ie a! \ 
/ Make Your \ % 
LABELS ~LETTERHEADS 
/ADVCUTOUTS~BLOTTERS 

/ WINDOW DISPLAYS ~ 
WRAPPERS ~ ~FOLDERS\ 


Sell Your Prospects \ 


RODE & BRAND 


Lithographers 
200 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


BEEKMAN 3840 
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Wanted: 


Agency 
Art 


Director 


A layout man and visu- 
alizer capable of doing 
really fine work— 


A man having sound art 
training, good taste, im- 
agination— 


A man thoroughly 
familiar with all the 
requirements of mechan- 
ical reproductions— 


A man experienced in 
the buying of art work— 


A man capable of man- 
aging his own time and 
the time of his depart- 
ment in an efficient, 
business-like manner. 


For this man there is a 
splendid opportunity to 
do big things in the 
Chicago Office of the 
J. Walter Thompson 
Company. Interviews 
will be granted only after 
receipt of full details in 
letter. Address: 410 N. 
Michigan Blvd. 


iiliiaisitiiiiiee 
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Western Electric Reports 
Record Sales 


The Western Electric Company, Inc, 
New York, reports total sales for the 
twelve months ended December 31, 
1924, of $298,281,000. This com. 
pares with $255, 177; 000 in 1923, and 
is a gain of $43, 104, 000. It repre. 
sents the largest volume of business 
ever reached by the company in any 
year of its history. Net earnings for 
the year 1924, after providing for de. 
preciation and all taxes, were $18. 
068,396. The unfilled orders of th 
Western Electric Company on Decem 
ber 31, 1924, amounted to $92,014,000 
as compared with $94,951,G00 at the 
end of 192. 

The cual” ‘sales of the International 
Western Electric Company, Inc. a 
subsidiary, and its principal allied com- 
panies, excluding all  inter-company 
sales, were in 1924 approximately 
$43,800,000. This compares with $36,- 
500,000 in 1923. 


Willard H. Bond, Inc., New 
Agency 

Willard H. Bond, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising agency recently 
formed at New York. Willard H. 
Bond, recently vice-president and 
treasurer of the Fyffe & Bond Corpora- 
tion, advertising agency, also of New 
York, is president. 


W. J. Noble with with Charles H. 
Touzalin Agency 


William J. Noble, recently in the 
service department of the Chicago office 
of The Class Journal Company, has 
sg the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
ne., advertising, of that city. At one 
time he conducted the Noble Advertis 
ing Service at Cleveland. 


E. S. Mittendorf to Join 
Cincinnati Agency 

Eugene S. Mittendorf has resigned 
as publicity director of the United 
States Playing Card Company, Cincin 
nati, to join the staff of the Mit 
land Advertising Agency, of that city. 
This change in position became effective 
April 1. 


Thomas R. Gowenlock with 
Collins-Kirk 


Thomas R. Gowenlock, who for the 
last ten years pee been with the Chicago 
office of the H. Kastor & Sons Com 
pany, has joined Collins Kirk, Inc, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Made Official of Motor Truck 


Industries, Inc. 
C. D. McKim, sales manager of th 
Continental Motors Corporation, | 
troit, has been elected second wt 
resident of Motor Truck Industrits 
ne,, succeeding George W. Yoeman. 
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387,934 


HE net paid circulation of The New York Times, 

average daily and Sunday for the six months ended 
March 31, 1925, as reported to the Post Office Department, 
is 387,934. This represents actual sales; The Times accepts 
no returns. The circulation for the corresponding period 
of 1924 was 378,174. 


Never before has a newspaper which makes its appeal 
to thoughtful, intelligent people attained this volume of 
circulation without comics, without puzzles, without any 
other matter extraneous tothenews. The New York Times 
is strictly a newspaper. 


Its news service is unequaled in quality, accuracy and 
completeness. Its advertising columns are informative, 
clean and trustworthy. 


The circulation record for twenty-nine years shows a 
steady increase: 


82,206 
120,710 
191,981 

*298,248 
*351,939 
*378,174 
*387,934 


“Average net paid daily and Sunday circulation reported to the Post 


fice Department for the six months ended March 31, in accordance 
with act of Congress, August 24, 1912. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


ead The New York Times—It’s a Liberal Education. 
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20,000 
CIRCULARS 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRINTED 
ADDRESSED 
& MAILED 


FOR 


" 
% 
OF ONE CENT 
EACH 


COMPLETE 
COST 
INCLUDING 
POSTAGE 


MAILO SERVICE 
39 EAST 20TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Phone, Caledonia 9736-9737 

















A Questionnaire on Com- 


munity Advertising 

What are the preliminary steps to be 
undertaken by a community before jt 
engages in an advertising c: ipaign? 
Enthusiasm and a desire to advertise 
are not in themselves a sufficient basis 
on which to operate, said Clark Belden. 
secretary of the Hartford Advertising 
Club, in a speech on community adver 
tising which he made recently before 
the Manchester, Conn., Chamber of 
Commerce. It is necessary to have 
accurate and complete information re 
garding the purposes which the adver 
tising is to accomplish and the advan 
tages which are to be advertised. 

This information, Mr. Belden said, 
could be obtained by answering a list 
of sixteen questions which would yield 
the data necessary in planning the cam 
paign. Until these questions are an 
swered the enthusiasm for community 
advertising should be held in check. The 
questions are: 

Have we anything worth advertising? 

If so, what? 

Does anybody want to buy what we 
have to sell? 

If so, who? 

Where are these people located? 

By what means can they be sold? 

What is going to be the objective of 
our campaign? 

How expensive a campaign will be 
necessary to reach our objective? 

How long a campaign will be neces 
sary to reach our objective? 

Is our objective worth what our cam 
paign will cost? 

Who is going to finance our cam 
paign? 

Who is going to direct it? 

Who is going to carry it out? 

What competition will we face in 
selling our community? 

How will we rise above this com 
petition? 

In what ways will community adver 
tising benefit our community? 


Advanced by Yale & Towne 

W. W. Brasier, since 1922 manager of 
padlock and night latch sales of the 
Yale & Towne Mahufacturing Com 
pany, Stamford, Conn., has been ap 
pointed assistant to E. C. Waldvogel, 
vice-president in charge of sales. He 
joined the Yale organization in 1910 as 
a salesman on the Pacific Coast. 

Walter B. Dodge, since 1925 manager 
of door closer sales, has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Walter C. 
Allen. He is succeeded by F. V. Craw, 
formerly manager of the New York 
salesroom. 

H. D. Rolph, representative of the 
company in Australia and the Far East, 
will return to Stamford as export mam 
ager. 


Joins Percival K. Frowert 
Agency 
Craig Biddle, Jr., of Phila:clphia, has 
joined Percival K. Frowert Company, 
ne., New York advertising agency, 8 
an account executive. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


ERBRBBEEREEEEEE 


LUCREZIA BORGIA 
made a fine art of 
POISONING 





If Lucrezia Borgia, an 
Italian noblewoman 
living about the year 
1500, disliked a little 
group of her friends 
she invited them to a 
most delicious dinner— 
which, as a rule, kept 
them from growing old 
—because it was the 
last dinner they everate. 


People were careless then. Today 
pure food laws protect against 
danger, yet there is a timidity 


about eating food that is not recog- 
nized by name and reputation. 


For instance, a housekeeper would 
hesitate about serving a sample of 
Jones’ Oartstoherfamily while she 
would have perfect confidence in 
Quaker Oats because she is fami- 
liar with the name and reputation. 


The public wants and believes that 
product best which is best known 
to it. 


If you are introducing a new pro- 
duct—if you need a sustaining 
campaign for an old one—if you 
are demonstrating or distributing 
your goods—or if you want to 
greatly increase the effectiveness 


of your publication 
campaign, poster ad- 
vertising will do it. 


Competition for reader 
interest is extremely 
keen in magazines and 
newspapers and there 
has never been a time 
when national sales 
campaigns so needed 
outdoor advertising. 


For just as outdoor life is the order 
of the day, so outdoor advertising 
correctly done is the sure way to 
make the advertising dollar go 
furthest. 


You can get the greatest results 
from this medium through that 
organization whose sole business 
is outdoor advertising and whose 
representatives contact only a 
limited number of accounts, thus 
enabling them to give personal 
attention and the benefits of their 
specialized experience to each 
advertiser. 


Send for our portfolio of inter- 
esting information, photographs 
of displays, and experiences of 
leading outdoor advertisers. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


New York 


CHICAGO 


DeETROIT 


“ The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising agents in America” 


SERRE EEG 


NOS THROOP., Incorporated 
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Thirty-three Hints on Selling 
Advertising to Salesmen 


These Ideas, If Adhered to, Will Tend to Get Salesmen to Work More 
Intelligently with an Advertising Plan 


A SAFE general rule is: No 
matter how hard you try to 
make the advertising plan per- 
fectly clear to all the salesmen, 
you won't. 

Even the sales force that has 
used advertising intelligently for 
years must have new plans pre- 
sented with great care and the 
old ones frequently re-explained. 

There are many ways to pre- 
sent a plan to salesmen. The safe 
procedure under any method is 
to take nothing for granted, to 
make every detail clear from the 
salesman’s point of view, and to 
put it all in writing. 

1. The meeting should get sales- 
men thinking in tune with the ad- 
vertising. 

The meeting should give those 
in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising a better picture of how 
to help salesmen (some of this 
will have been accomplished earl- 
ier, but much can be learned at 
the convention from proper dis- 
cussion). 

3. The meeting should aim to 
leave each salesman an abler, bet- 
ter-equipped representative, with 
a greater feeling of responsibility. 

4. Avoid the “Look what we are 
accomplishing” kind of discussions 
and point thinking toward “How 
can we better accomplish what 
we are aiming at?” 

5. Air all the doubts and ob- 
stacles early. 

6. Get minds emptied of nega- 
tives and complaints. 

7. Cover the heavy or disagree- 
able things early on the program. 

8. Leave the pleasant and in- 

spiring for a climax. 
9. Point definitely toward posi- 
tive objectives. 
_ 10. Establish that the salesmen’s 
function is to put dealers to work 
more effectively for the company, 
and as many as possible. 


Reprinted with permission from 
bulletin recently issued by The Black: 
man Company. 
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11. Have the chairman con- 
stantly measure the value of dis- 
cussions by asking himself “Will 
this talk help us sell more goods?” 

12. If it is necessary to discuss 
the product, changes in the prod- 
uct, extensions to the line, etc., do 
it at a separate meeting. Use the 
time set aside for the Advertising 
and Selling for no other purpose. 

13. In advance of the meeting 
send salesmen a list of the sub- 
jects to be discussed, with the 
warning that each man should be 
prepared to give his views on each 
subject. 

14. Make out a schedule allow- 
ing a reasonable amount of time 
for discussion of each subject and 
for recesses. 

15. In discussions let salesmen 
talk first, executives last. If the 
manager expresses himself early, 
some salesman will withhold his 
views—and his views may be 
essential. 

16.. Avoid the anti-climax at any 
point in the program. 

17. Leave the salesmen at a 
fighting pitch. If preparation for 
the meeting has been thorough and 
basic this enthusiasm will not be 
a mere temporary emotion. 

18. Divide presentation into: 

(a) The material itself—what 

each element aims to do. 

(b) The material in use—how 

to get more business through 
—More business from present 
outlets. 
—New outlets. 

19. One successful procedure is 
to go through all the material with 
the salesmen assuming themselves 
to be consumers; then go through 
the same material with each sales- 
man assuming himself to be a 
dealer in his territory. , 

20. Go over various objections 
usually raised by the dealer and 
give a clear explanation of how 
to use the advertising plan to 
answer each. 

21. Give salesmen opportunity 
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a Copy 

8 and 
‘Plan Man 
Wanted 


‘A rapidly growing 
agency (a member of 
the 4 A’s), located in 
_ the middle west, of- 

"fers the man who can 
‘qualify, a most un- 
usual opportunity with 
an unlimited future. 
This man must be an 
experienced writer of 
national advertising 
and have the ability to 
write plans. The po- 
sition is permanent, 
surroundings congenial 
and the salary meas- 
ured only in terms of 
ability. 


State age—give ref- 
erence and outline ex- 
perience. All applica- 
tions will be considered 
in confidence. 


Address “B,” Box 292, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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to discuss, on their feet, the use 
of this material in overcoming ob- 
stacles. 

22. Explain in detail how the 
plan will be presented to dealers. 

23. Explain the method to be 
employed in checking the efficiency 
of salesmen in using plan. . 

24. Explain everything as a 
well-considered dovetailed plan to 
make buyers active sellers, work- 
ing for the company in the sales- 
man’s absence. 

25. Have all material explained 
from standpoint of advantage to 
consumer. 

26. Have all material explained 
from standpoint of advantage to 
dealer. 

27. Have all material explained 
from standpoint of advantage to 
salesman. 

28. Present a demonstration sale. 
This will be useless if anything 
that can be interpreted as a bur- 
lesque is allowed. Properly done 
it brings to a clear focus all the 
preceding discussions and explana- 
tions. 

(Suggestion: Allow an older 
salesman’ who has the respect of 
the other salesmen to make the 
sale, using properly all the adver- 
tising material. If this salesman 
is one who might have been ex- 
pected to ignore the advertising, 
it will be even better.) 

29. Allow various heads of other 
departments of the business to ex- 
press their opinions as to how 
the plan as outlined will help their 
department: 

Illustration: 

(a) Credit Department— 

“If this plan is carried out 
as explained, I can see that 
it will help get a better class 
of dealers, and my work is 
going to be much easier, 


—etc. 

(b) Production Department— 
“This plan will tend to ef- 
fect a steady demand and 
so make our production 
costs lower,”—etc. 

30. Have a few good dealers 
present. Let them talk on how the 
plan will help them. a 

31. Show how the distribution 
of advertising will help each sales- 
man and how it is concentrated 
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le use — 

1g ob- 

ve Altoona People Are 

to be * ; . 

os Chiefly Natives 

lee Pe Altoona may not be so cosmopolitan as some people may 

work- think, The population in 1920, according to the census 

sales- enumeration, was 60331. It showed also that of that num- 
ber, 55,005 were native born Americans. Recently a survey 

lained was made of the city which showed the population of the 

we to city at this time to be 68,872. Of that number, 62,458 were 
American born. That indicates that only a shade under 8 

lained per cent are foreign born. : : et 

ge to The survey shows that of the native Americans residing 

F in this city, 59,357 were born in Pennsylvania as compared 

lained with 52,229 in 1920. Eighty-eight per cent of the residents 

ge to of the city were born in Pennsylvania. This leaves a shade 

| over 4 per cent who were born in other states. Every state 

n sale. is represented in Altoona with native sons, as well as the 

ything District of Columbia, except Montana and Nevada. 

a bur- Those who lead in migrating from other states to Altoona 


are Maryland with 516; New York with 468; Ohio with 


P- 330, and Virginia with 285. A number of the sparsely 
plana- settled western states just barely got under the wire, hav- 
| ing one native son to represent them in Altoona while a 
older few others, in addition to those named, have a fair repre- 
wok ik sentation. There is no way of knowing how many people 
ce the in the city are natives nor how many are natives of Blair 
adver- County. . ‘ 
eaatitts _ The compiled figures certainly speak well for Altoona and 
a indicate that the city, famous for the greatest railroad 
+tising, shops in the world, is sufficiently alluring to its owm people 


and those from other sections of the state, to come here 
and remain. It must be remembered also, that children of 
emigrants from other countries who have taken up AIl- 
toona as their abode, born here, are classed as native born 
Americans, although many of them retain the use of the 
native tongue and customs of the old country. 

Without referring to census statistics, it is certain there 
are a goodly number of people in Altoona who are older 
than the city but who have been residents of the city almost 
from the time it was plotted in 1849 and the erection of 
houses begun. 

The ALTOONA MIRROR, which is the only evening 
newspaper in Altoona, enters the home of 95 per cent of 
all the residents in Altoona and Blair County. We know 
of no better medium, nor do we know of a newspaper in 
central Pennsylvania that is selling 28,000 circulation at 
seven cents per line. You can dominate this territory 
through the columns of one newspaper. 


f other 
to ex- 
» how 
p their 


{uction 
dealers The ALTOONA MIRROR 
nail ALTOONA, PA. 

1 sales- | Business Direct 
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on the points of largest potential. 

Show specifically how the 
advertising plan will help to meet 
each form of competition. 

33. After the plan has been pre- 
sented and thoroughly discussed, 
it may prove effective to assume 
that a competitor was going to 
have the exclusive use of this plan 
instead. Go through the material 
again, picturing the ease with 
which the competitive salesman 
could sell, the growth of dealers 
pushing the competitor’s product 
with the display material, etc. 

There may be a few salesmen to 
whoth this will appeal. Some never 
seem to see the merits of a plan 
until they see it operated by a 
competitor, and then they tend to 
exaggerate its merits. 


Has Dry Cleaners’ Equipment 
Account 

The Schwab Machinery & Supply 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of 
dry cleaners’ equipment, has appointed 
Maurice Elgutter, advertising agent, 
also of Toledo, to direct its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 
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Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Men to Meet at Houston 


The Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers will hold 
its annual convention at Houston. 
Tex., during the week of the Associ 
ated Advertising Clubs convention jn 
May. 

A four-day program has been a 
ranged starting on May 11 with an 
opening address by the president of 
the association, John L. Irvin. Syb. 
jects of addresses and _ round-table 
discussions include the following: “How 
to analyze your classified section to de 
termine its selling features”; “How to 
develop and establish new Geastines ations 
or strengthen weak ones’; “How and 
what classified advertising may be de 
veloped in the rural districts” ; ‘Foreign 
Classified Advertising,’”? and “How to 
develop advertising for the ‘Wanted’ 
classification.” 

Smaller newspaper group sessions will 
also be held for discussion of problems 
peculiar to newspapers of small circu 
lation. 


Has New York Puro Filter 
Account 


Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New 
advertising agency, is directing the ¢ 
vertising account of the Puro Filter 
Corporation of New York and not the 
Puro Filter Corporation, Philadelphia, 
as was previously reported. 














The Chicago Daily Journal 


announces the appointment of 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc. 


Publisher’s Representatives in charge of National 
Advertising in the East, Effective 
April 1st, 1925. 


New York City—Pershing Square Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Colonial Trust Bldg. 


W. FRANK DUNN, Publisher 
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It cost us 


$55,000.00 


in the last 6 months of 1924 to increase our circu- 
lation from 


36,605 to 46,542 


We have to cull from the masses, the one man in 
a thousand who can afford to pay $7.50 per year 
for a magazine devoted exclusively to finance and 
big business. 


No matter how cleverly an advertisement is pre- 
pared, it cannot fulfill its function unless the peo- 
ple reading it are financially able to act on its 
suggestion. 


We have spent one million dollars in the last ten 


years to glean this quality circulation, and you can 
“cash in” on this huge expenditure, reaching all 
our readers at the low cost of 


$400.00 per page 
(New rate effective with our April 25th issue.) 
Contracts received before that date can be made 


for the duration of one year at the present rate of 
$300.00 per page. Act now! 


100% BUYING POWER IN 


eeMAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Western Industrial Representatives 


A. G. CRANE ASSOCIATES 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Conditions In Tulsa 
Have Changed — 


There may have been a time when Tulsa merchants 
did not consider The Tulsa Tribune to be their 
most profitable advertising medium. But that time 
is not now. 

There is action in Tulsa—conditions change. 
National advertisers in the Tulsa Territory should 
consider the opinions of Tulsa advertisers who know 
the local situation. 


In LOCAL Advertising during March 
The Tribune led in Tulsa by more than 


109,000 LINES 


(Including Legal Advertising) 


During March The Tribune led the second paper 
in Tulsa in Local Advertising—exclusive of Legal 
by 78,330 lines. 


The medium that gets results for 
Local Advertisers gets results for 
National Advertisers. 





The net paid circulation of The Tulsa Tribune 
shows a net increase of 3,888 since December 3lst. 











Daily Paid Average for March 35,192 


The Tulsa Tribune 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 
New York—Philadelphia—Boston Chicago—Detroit—St. Louis—Los Angel s 
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Speaking Up for Your 
Customers 


(Continued from page 6) 

The textile industry needs, not 
only 8,000,000 tons of soft coal 
yearly, but must burn it under 
peculiar conditions of cleanliness 
to prevent soiling its product, 
while the iron and steel industry 
use 100,000,000 tons of soft coal, 
nearly five tons being required for 
the ton of finished steel. 

The response to such advertis- 
ing is usually astonishing, when 
undertaken for the first time. 

Be sure to have proofs struck 
off in advance, because people will 
ask for them. Of the steam- 
ship apple story, several thousand 
proofs were sent out, in response 
to requests, often from persons 
who wanted twenty-five, fitty or 
100 to distribute in various ways. 
Of the New York Central’s ad- 
vertising for the soft coal indus- 
try, about 25,000 reprints were 
needed to meet the requests of 
people in the coal industry. 

“We have been surprised at the 
response elicited by our advertise- 
ment of the citrus industry,” 
writes Osborn F. Hevener, of 
the Bank of America. “Many 
requests were received for a book- 
let about the New York market 
for citrus fruits, mentioned in the 
advertisement, and we have found 
that the text matter of this book- 
let has been of interest not only 
to business men engaged in the 
produce trade, but to others. 

“This booklet contained a good 
many statistics, being intended for 
readers in the fruit trade, but our 
experience indicates that one con- 
taining fewer statistics, and deal- 
ing more generally with the con- 
suming tastes of a large city like 
New \ork, would be of genuine 
interest to the consuming public.” 

“What place is that?” asked a 
smokig-compartment passenger, 
indicating a large factory as the 
train moved out of an Ohio town. 

“That's the Jim Jimson Corpo- 
ration, of my best customers,” 
said another passenger who had 
boarded the train there. “I sell 
them all their gaskets and pack- 
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WILL HOWELL & 
ASSOCIATES 
INCORPORATED 
80 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCE 
THE OPENING 
OF A BRANCH OFFICE 


IN 
THE KEITH BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IN CHARGE OF 


HAROLD B. PALMER 




















WANTED 





1) 
Man 


—who wants to grow—who 
would rather sell space (i.e., 
the market it represents) 
than do anything else— 
who knows how to study 
and how to build=a pleasant, 
poised sort of man=who 
can find his way into agen- 
cies—straight-thinking and 
strong-talking—about thirty 
years old—a man who can 
convince us that his services 
are now worth four or five 
thousand and soon 

worth much more. 


Cy! (in strict confidence) to 
Box 295, Printers’ Tak. 
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For Rent 


3,000 square feet in 
a modern fireproof 
building—located at 
240 W. 40th Street. 
60 feet of window 
display, north light, 
exceptionally suitable 
for an Art Service or 
Typographer—low 
rental. See Mr. 
Wright, 2nd floor. 








Technical 


Space Salesman 
Available 


High-powered space sales- 
man for twenty years desires 
to make new connection. 
Record efficient and clean. 
You may need such a man 
on your selling force. My 
work has been on engineer- 
ing papers, yet I'll engage 
in any worthwhile field of 
journalism for any repu- 
table publisher in any ter- 
ritory. 


“J,” Box 298, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ings. Their stuff goes all over the 
world. Last year, they did $20. 
000,000—and only ten years ago 
Jimson started here with nothing” 

There was a third person in the 
group. Some days later this third 
person said to James Jimson at 
the club. 

“Henry Henson was saying 
some mighty nice things about 
you the other day. We were on 
a train going past your plant, and 
he told a whole crowd of people 
in the smoker how your business 
had been built up, and was grow- 
ing, and how you sold all over the 
world. I like to hear people who 
live here tell about our industries, 
and give strangers an idea about 
concerns like yours.” 

And so did Jimson, naturally— 
and when Henson devotes adver- 
tising space to talking about him 
as a good customer, with a won- 
derful business, the smoker’s con- 
versation is simply magnified so 
many thousand times; in principle 
it’s exactly the same. 


SMALL SIZE NO OBSTACLE 


And there seems to be no reason 
why a small concern should not 
use such advertising to strengthen 
connections. Big business has 
used it thus far to tell the metro- 
politan or national public what 
good big customers it has in the 
fruit or coal business. But there's 
many a local concern that might 
utilize the idea—and undoubtedly 
many a concern in the technical 
field that would find it a good note 
in business-paper advertising. Your 
customer may be an industry, a 
class, a community or an individ- 
ual business concern. If your 
pride in his importance, and your 
connection with him, is such that 
you would want to point him out 
of the Pullman window to 4 
stranger, you will surely want to 
point him out in a bigger way in 
print. 

Finally, the fellows who have 
been selling this kind of adver- 
tising to their clients say that it 3s 
one of the easiest suggestions to 
“get across.” 

There is an old story about 4 
manufacturer of German birth 
who was very difficult to please 
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A nnouncing 


the appointment of 
ELMERG. STEELE 
as manager of the 
DETROIT OFFICE 
of the 
G. LOGAN PAY NECO. 
effective April 10 


Mr. Steele has been associated 
with Wm. Rankin and Porter 
Eastman Byrne Agencies in 
an executive capacity for the 
past ten years. 


G. Logan Payne Company 


Publishers’ Reprisentatives 


Chicago Detroit 
New York St. Louis 
Boston Los Angeles 
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with copy. No matter how much 
time was spent in preparing copy, 
nor how good it might actually be, 
he invariably had his objections. 

One day a stranger took him 
some copy which he seemed to 
think decidedly above the average. 
As the manufacturer read, there 
were even signs of approval. But 
his face sobered as he laid down 
the last sheet. 

“This iss not so badt,” he con- 
ceded. “Yet—I haf seen all dese 
wordts used before!” 

Too often, when advertising 
ideas are submitted to clients, 
somebody has seen all the words 
used before. The words may be 
new to the president, treasurer, 
chief engineer and office manager, 
but the first-assistant-to-the-sec- 
ond-vice-president has seen some 
of them before. Or if they are 
brand new words, somebody raises 
the objection that they may be 
misconstrued by the customers. 


FOREARMED 


The only thing to do is go out 
and prepare a new lot of sug- 
gestions, or follow the example of 


E. Kennedy, the “reason 


John 
man, as detailed in another 


why” 
story : 

One morning Mr. Kennedy went 
over to the Armour executive of- 
fices in Chicago with proofs of a 
pending campaign. Ten o'clock 
came, eleven, twelve—but he did 
not return. The lunch hour 
passed, and the afternoon waned 
—still no word of him. One of 
his associates was dispatched to 
the Armour offices to find out 
what had happened. He found 
Kennedy surrounded by critical 
department heads, producing af- 
hdavits from other advertisers to 
meet each criticism as it was 
brought forward. 

But, here, curiously, is an ad- 
vertising idea that sells itself. In 
one agency it has been adopted 
almost on sight by three trans- 
portation companies, one manu- 
lacturing corporation, a mining 
company and a public utilities as- 
sociatio 

Divert tising plans are criticized 
and rejected, not only for fear 
Customers have seen all the words 
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We Need 
Si 
1Xx— 

four men and two 
women who are 
experienced on 
sales dictation 
and handling of 
salesmen and 
women by mail. 
A real opportun- 
ity for you in a 
rapidly growing 
National Organi- 
zation with head- 
quarters ina small 
town. Tell your 
entire story in 
your first letter 
and send with 
photograph or 
snapshots to 


ERNEST R. CONRAD 
General Sales Manager 
Windswept Farms 
Henderson 
Jefferson County, N. Y. 











FOR ROOF SWEETS 


[or our STOCK C 


35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO. ILL 
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If You Are a 
Young Man With 
Advertising and Printing 
Background 


If you are a young man, unmarried, 
willing to travel constantly and if 
you have advertising and printing 
background we have a job for you 
with a satisfactory present and wide- 
open future. 


Salary small but expenses paid on 
road, so it is largely net. 


The job is Production Man for Em- 
ployee Customer Ownership cam- 
paigns—the placing of advertising 
a printing and the preliminary 
setting up of campaigns. 

The ideal man will not only know 
something about printing and adver- 
tising but will also have possibilities 
of becoming a c»py writer. Ability 
as public speaker will help but is 
not required. He absolutely must 
be a worker and a go-getter and the 
possessor of a pleasing personality. 
Write fully, giving age, education, 
training. Tell us every job you ever 
held and why you left. Tell us why 
you think you can do this job. 


Don’t write if you are over 35 or if 
you expect any fancy salary. This is 
an opportunity for a young man who 
wants a hard job—that leads to a 
bright future. 


Customer Ownership Division 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
60 Wall Steet; New York City 


Vs A.B.C. Est. 1873 SS 





CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 


and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
KX ber manufactured in U.S. A. W 
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before, but from the stronger mo- 
tive of selfishness. 

“This is beautiful language,” 
says the skeptical client, “but how 
much will it increase our sales? 
These pictures are artistic, and 
will attract attention—but will 
they separate people from their 
money? That is a very clever 
idea—but what are we going to get 
out of it?” 

But speaking up for his cus- 
tomer has something about it that, 
right at the start, strikes the ad- 
vertiser as good business. Com- 
pared with strong sales copy, there 
is practically no direct return to 
him. Measured in money, the 
advertising space is practically a 
gift to some other concern. Yet 
nine times in ten the idea is ap- 
proved and carried out, because 
the returns, though indirect, are 
the surest and solidest in all busi- 
ness—strengthening connections 
and increasing good-will. 


Toch Brothers Appoint 
Hazard Agency 


Toch Brothers, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of R.I.W. technical paints 
and varnishes, and water-proofing com- 
pounds, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, also of New York. 


J. K. Boyd Joins 
“Queen’s Work” 


James K. Boyd, formerly advertising 
manager of Extension Magazine, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis. His head 
quarters will be in Chicago. 


G. J. O’Gara with 
“The Olympian” 


Gerald J. O’Gara has been appointed 
business manager of The Olympian, 
San Francisco, succeeding Charles J. 
Fee, resigned. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald Agency 


Paul Siedenstricker, who has been in 
business for himself for the last five 
years, has joined the art directors staff 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency. 


Pet Milk Profits 


The Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
reports net profits of $907,105, for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, after 
Federal taxes and all expenses. This 
compares with $1,096,679 in 1923. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


UNION 


Is again far in the 
LEAD! 


The advertising lineage totals for 1924 
are again a reflection of the 


dominancy of the Union 


Union (1924) Republican-News 

Local 8,802,063 lines 7,100,601 lines 
National 3,405,644 lines 2,284,084 lines 
Classified 3,911,844 lines 2,729,604 lines 
TOTAL 16,119,551 lines 12,114,290 lines 


This same lead is maintained in all 


important classifications 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 

507 Montgomery St. 514 Leary Building San Fernando Building 

San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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PrinTERS’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisnHinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrick: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500, President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Doucitas TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gago. M. Konn, Manager. 

Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
D. McK unnevy, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 40-43 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russet, Manager. 


St. 
A. 


Issued ‘hursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order$3.25. 
= Irvinc Romer, Editor ' 
oBERT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpuy, Associate Editor 
oy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E, Haase, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole _ 
E. B. Weiss Bernard A. Grimes 
Ralph Rockafellow Thomas F. Walsh 
James H. Collins, Special Contributor 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 


Chicago: G. A, Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Russell H. Barker 
Washington: James True 
London: Thomas Russell 
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We asked the re- 
— ee 
of an advertis- 
Surmises ing agency the 
into Facts other day if it 
were not true that an extensive 
research often does no more than 
to confirm a fact which the ad- 
vertiser had always suspected. 
_ He replied: “That is not a crit- 
icism of research. It is a strong 
endorsement of it. If an investiga- 
tion makes certain of that which 
had only been a suspicion, it justi- 
fies itself even though it accom- 
plishes nothing else. There are 
many things about a_ business 
which we believe to be true, but 
about which we are not certain. 
Research makes us certain. Vague 
surmises are of no value to a 





Research 
Turns 
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business. It is only known facts 
that count.” 

Perhaps that is not a new angle 
on research, but it is at least a 
phase of the subject that is not 
often emphasized. Even though a 
manufacturer may be sure of 
some truth about his product, re- 
search will often throw new light 
on that fact. It will give him new 
arguments for it. It will give him 
a wealth of fresh incidents to 
draw on in writing advertising 
and sales copy. 

The National Lead Company, 
for instance, knew in a general 
sort of way that some of its deal- 
ers were getting extraordinary re- 
sults in selling Dutch Boy goods. 
Every manufacturer knows that 
some of his dealers are more suc- 
cessful than others, but just why 
this is true he may not be able 
to say. When the National Lead 
Company began to investigate the 
matter, however, it was able to 
collect facts and figures which 
clearly demonstrate why some 
distributors are more _ successful 
than the average. The facts have 
given the lead company a wonder- 
fully effective series of business- 
paper advertisements. Several other 
manufacturers, such as the Can- 
non Mills, have been running trade 
copy of the same sort. Undoubt- 
edly the data for all these cam- 
paigns were obtained through in- 
vestigation. 

An article in Printers’, Ink of 
March 26 told how Gilbert J. 
Easton, Inc., maker of Easton's 
mayonnaise, is using a complexion 
appeal in its current advertising 
copy. Here is a splendid idea that 
has been lying dormant for many 
years, waiting for someone to 
use. Everyone is familiar with the 
fact that green foods, such as 
fruits, vegetables and salads are 
good for the health and therefore 
for the complexion. We also know 
that salads require salad dress- 
ing. Putting the two facts to- 
gether gave an advertiser a new 
talking point. That is the sort of 
facts that research is constantly 
unearthing. ; 

In the same issue of PRINTERS 
Ink another article gave the sur- 
prising information that the Polar 
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Wave Ice & Fuel Co., of St. Louis, 
found out that only a little more 
than a third of the families in the 
city use ice at any time. In other 
cities an investigation revealed 
that a big percentage of the pop- 
ulation are not ice customers. It 
is generally known, of course, that 
every family does not take ice, but 
no one ever supposed that such a 
large number of families living 
in this luxurious age could get 


along without such an elemental 
necessity as ice. 

Here again research made def- 
initely known what was only partly 
suspected before. 


When Many factors of 
Management apparently minor 

: importance exer- 
Hits the Road cise great influ- 
ence on the growth of a business. 
It is an exception when success 
can be built on one appeal such 
as low price, or an_ exclusive 
process. If there is any single 
factor which makes for steady 
progress it is well-trained and 
loyal salesmen. 

Recently, the National Cash 
Register Company sent several 
hundred of its salesmen on a four- 
week trip to the Pacific Coast. 
It was the company’s reward to 
them for reaching their quotas in 
1924, and it cost the company 
somewhere around a quarter of a 
million dollars, according to one 
of the executives. 

While these men were away, the 
other salesmen did not commiser- 
ate at their misfortune in being 
left at home on the job. Neither 
did they mark time or loaf. In- 
stead they sped up their selling, 
made more calls, hit the ball just 
a little harder with the result that 
company sales for the four wecks 
when 400 of the force were not 
producing increased 33 per cent. 

How does the National Cash 
Register Company promote such 
spirit? One influence so marked 
that it cannot be ignored is the 
willingness of the company’s 
executives to get out into the sales 
field and learn for themselves 
what is going on there. That is 
good jor the executives. As for 
the sales force, it benefits collec- 
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tively and individually from con- 
tact with the company heads. 

A trip by a company executive 
will frequently result in giving 
many a salesman a new feeling of 
being in closer touch with head- 
quarters and a better realization 
of what headquarters wants from 
him. If loyalty and better per- 
formance spring from anything, 
certainly it is from knowing what 
the men at the top expect and 
from knowing too that the men 
at the top are willing to step down 
once in a while to rub elbows 
with their subordinates on the fir- 
ing line. The habit of having the 
executives of a business spend a 
generous amount of time in the 
field is one of the little things 
so easy to overlook that the com- 
pany keen enough to set a proper 
value on it will make it pay big 
returns. 


A man who ys 
studying a list o 

Sound America’s largest 
Advertising advertisers, re- 
marked upon the sort of cony 
most of them have used. He 
pointed out that the concerns 
which have not put red paint on 
the end of their noses, or turned 
hand-springs in public to attract 
attention, but have plugged away 
in a safe and sane manner, carry- 
ing on their advertising as they do 
their business in general, are the 
companies that have been able to 
pyramid their early advertising ex- 
penditures. 

It is interesting to note how 
surely the consistent, dignified ad- 
vertiser gradually creeps up and 
passes his competitor who believes 
in quick jumps of spasmodic 
cleverness followed by no adver- 
tising at all. The whole matter of 
copy, it would seem, is a matter 
of avoiding two extremes. In 
carrying over to the buying mind 
of the public the personality back 
of the copy, the two extremes of 
deadly dullness and mere clever- 
ness must be avoided in favor of 
the middle ground of forcefulness 
tied up with sincerity. 

Closer co-operation between the 
advertiser and the copy writer, to 
win a favorable verdict for the 


Building 
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goods in the court of public opin- 
ion, will produce more of the copy 
which is interesting without being 
“jazzy” or dull. Sound copy builds 
sound business. More often than 
in the past, the man who pays the 
bill is withholding the blue pencil 
from copy which steers a safe 
course between dull mediocrity 
and clever persiflage. 





Hopeful There is only one 


person on the face 
Fear ee 


can block the 
Press Agents press agent. That 
person is the publisher. The only 
reason why a press agent can thrive 


is because he can sell space that - 


he filches from a publisher right 
under his nose. If the press agent 
couldn’t steal that space, he would 
have to shut up his little bag of 
tricks and find himself a respect- 
_ and self-respecting calling in 
ife. 

‘This is a simple statement of a 
simple way to rid the country of 


the insidious press agent. The 
trouble with it is that it is too 
simple. 


One publisher of a large metro- 
politan daily understands the idea 
and puts it into operation effec- 
tively. “If they ask you to print 
it, then it is advertising.” That 
is his order to his staff. And that 
order is fulfilled to the sorrow, 
disgust and financial loss of the 
press agent. 

Another publisher, knowing that 
the remedy is in his hands, uses it 
by returning to press agents their 
belabored effusions with a printed 
slip that reads: 

“There are four reasons why a 
paper should not give free read- 
ing matter to its advertisers: 

“(1) Because the printing of 
advertising matter as news is a 
betrayal of trust to its readers; 

“(2) Because all advertising 
patrons should be treated alike; 

“(3) Because no one can sell a 
thing which they are at the same 
time giving away; 

“(4) Because if an advertiser 
can be induced to use newspaper 
space only by large concessions 
then that newspaper is too weak 
as an advertising medium to en- 
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gage the respectful consideration 
of advertisers.” 

After giving these four reasons 
the following explanation is set 
forth: 

“On the other hand, if a news- 
paper is to have friends and really 
furnish the community news, it 
must give away columns of the 
very best advertising in every issue, 
The paper is out of touch with 
its field if it does not mention 
that the town decorator has done 
an especially good piece of work 
on some new building, or that 
there was a large number of far- 
mers in town last week on ac- 
count of the top price the stock- 
buyer was paying for hogs. 

“Where, then, are we to draw 
the line? A story is news or ad- 
vertising according to its source 
and intent. If submitted by the 
advertiser with the hope that it 
will be profitable to him, it is ad- 
vertising. If prepared by the paper 
because of its news value, then it 
is news. In other words, the 
publisher must not permit the ad- 
vertiser to decide for him what is 
entitled to publication as news. 

“The effect of running free for 
one man what another is charged 
for, or of running free at one 
time what is charged for at an- 
other, is obviously disastrous.” 

Surely these are hopeful signs 
that publishers are grasping the 
simple idea that the only way to 
kill the press agent is to prevent 
him from stealing their space. 


Western Lumber Manufac- 


turers Advertise Trade Name 
The Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oreg., has started 
a two-year advertising campaign o 
Pondosa pine, which is manufactured 
by its members. Its box bureau has con: 
ducted a campaign for the last three 
years on Westpine box shooks and 
ge | but this is the first advertis- 
ing of lumber done by the association, 
ary, of the association, informs 
PriInTERS’ INK. 
he lumber manufactured by mem: 
bers of the association has not here: 
tofore been marketed under one name 
and trade-mark, The current advertis 
ing of the association is endeavoring to 
establish both of these in the minds 
of home builders, architects, contractors 
and builders, lum dealers and re 
manufacturers of lumber. Page space in 
pepneaniens reaching these markets is 
eing used. A booklet on Pondosa pine 
has been prepared for consumer reading. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns- Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Effective Coverage of 
National Advertisers 


The advertising of 

Apollo Chocolates is han- 

dled by Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


F. H. Roberts Company executives who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
W. H. Cole President Yes Yes 
W. S. Cox Vice-President “ - 
S. P. Hadley Credit Manager 
H. M. Dunton Advertising Manager 
W. C. Bawden Asst. Adver. Manager 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,561 net paid circulation 


“c “ 


“ce “ 








ho 
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“We like your publications 
and we also use them’”’ 


GEo.E. KEITH COMPANY 


CAMPELLO, MASSACHUSETTS 


“PRINTERS INK is read by E. A. Bur- 
rill, Sales Manager, and several of his 
assistants; W. T. Card, Advertising Man- 
ager, and his assistants; L. E. Beaudry, 
Credit Manager, and his assistants; J. P. 
Keith, Office Manager; Davis M. DeBard, 
Statistician; A. J. Chase, Wholesale Man- 
ager; G, E. Russell, Printing Department; 
by writer in charge of distribution gener- 
ally ; and by enough others to make a total 
of twenty-seven. 


“We have two copies, and when I find 
that twenty-seven read them it looks as 
though we owe vou money. 


“PRINTERS INK MONTHLY is read by 
pretty nearly the same list, our Librarian 
states. 


“We like your publications; and we also 
use them.” 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, 


Gert Lin stn 


Vice President. 
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16,113 net paid circulation 








Advertising Club News 


Advertising Vision Defined 

“With our ever-increasing production, 
the big problem of business and of ad- 
vertising is increased consumption,” 
Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of 
The Capper Publications, Topeka, Kans., 
told members of 
the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Advertising 
Club last week. 

“Advertisers,” 
he said, “‘must ex- 
tend their mar- 
kets; the retailer 
who is_ successful 
today is the man 
who is drawing 
trade from a little 
radius. he na- 
tional advertiser 
who is successful 
tomorrow _ before 
noon, is the man 
who has the vision 
to see the possi- 
bilities in the territory just outside Des 
Moines and Topeka and Omaha and 
Sioux City—the trade that awaits him 
in rural America, where half the Amer- 
ican ple live and where the bulk of 
America’s real wealth is created. The 


MARCO MORROW 


big job of advertising in 1925, in 1926 
and for the next ten years is to sell 
this market. 

“Advertising came into being not as 
an invention of the devil as some do 


vainly imagine, nor as the discovery of 
a super-genius, as others vainly boast, 
but as a natural, inevitable step in the 
evolution of our industrial system. Ad- 
vertising is the legitimate child of ne- 
cessity; sired by enterprise out of busi- 
ness science. 

“To change the figure, it is a cog 
wheel in the business machine which 
keeps open the channel of distribution; 
which keeps the product moving; which 
revents a clog and a dam with an 
inevitable resultant stagnation and ruin. 
And the paradoxical thing about it all, 
is that advertising must do this—and 
does it—without cost to the producer; 
the distributor or the consumer. he 
normal profit from the increased volume 
of business transacted is greater than 
the cost of the advertising plus whatever 
increase in overhead arises from the in- 


creased volume.” 
** * 


Will Broadcast Outline of 
Truth-in-Advertising Work 


The structure and purposes of the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement, as_em- 
bodied in the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, will be described over 
the radio from Station KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, on April 14, at 8:30 P. M. by 
William P. Green, associated director 
of the National Vigilance Committee. 
This address, entitled: “A Dollar Value 
for a Dollar Spent,’ will conclude the 
series on “Advertising Advertising’ 
broadcast under the auspices of the 
Advertising Club of Pittsburgh. 


Galveston Plans to House 
Convention Guests 


Believing that Houston, Tex., will be 
unable adequately to house all the visit. 
ing delegates at the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs in May, 
the Galveston Advertising Club has ex. 
tended an _ invitation to Dallas, Fort 
Worth and San Antonio delegates to 
make Galveston their headquarters. 

It has been stated that the delegations 
from these cities would sleep in their 
Pullman private trains. Feeling that this 
might jeopardize the State’s reputation 
for hospitality the Galveston Advertising 
Club will extend additional invitations up 
to 400 in number. The Hotel Galvez has 
been selected as the headquarters for out- 
of-town visitors and negotiations have 
been opened with railroad and interurban 
officials to obtain commutation rates be 
tween Houston and Galveston. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club Holds 
Ceremony at New Home 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia celebrated the beginning of the 
alteration work on its new club house 
on March 27. A luncheon at the old 
club house was attended by 300 mem- 
bers, who marched over to their new 
home in a body. Jarvis A. Wood, presi- 
dent, removed the first brick, using the 
hammer and chisel employed in 1915 
when the old club house was doubled in 
size. Robert H. Durbin, president dur- 
ing 1915-1916, assisted in the ceremony. 
Howard C. Story, chairman of the ex- 
pansion committee, said that it would 
take 110 days to complete the altera- 
tions, 

* * * 


Heads Cleveland Better 


Business Commission 
D. C. Wills, chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Regional Bank 
at Cleveland, has been elected president 
of the Better Business Commission of 
that city for 1925-26. 
_Henry C. Osborn has been elected 
vice-president; William Tonks, _ trea- 
surer; Dale Brown, secretary-manager; 
and James L. Lind, counsel. Directors 
elected were: S. H. Halle, Earle Mar- 
tin, Maynard M. Murch, C. E. Sullivan, 
Charles W. Mears, Frank M. Strock 
and S. A. Weisenburger. 
* * * 


~ * ° 
Grand Rapids Club Elections 

Fred H. Oltman, assistant cashier and 
advertising manager of the Grand Rapids 
Savings Bank, has been elected vice 
president of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Advertising Club. Jacob De Jager, of 
the Newspaper Engraving Company, has 
been elected secretary, and Dewey 
Blocksma, general manager of the Breen 
& Halladay Coal & Fuel Company, has 
been elected treasurer. The election of 
Harold J. Bale as president was pre 
viously reported. 
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Coolidge Elected Honorary 
Member of New York Club 


President Calvin Coolidge and the 
Prince of Wales have been elected hono- 
rary members of the Advertising Club of 
New York. Their election took place at a 
special business meeting of the club 
which was held last week. | 

Frank Presbrey, vice-president of the 
club, proposed President Coolidge for 
honorary membership and the nomina- 
tion was seconded by Gilbert T. Hodges. 
The Prince of Wales was proposed by 


Another important event in the activi- 
ties of the New York club last week 
was a speech by Carl C. Magee, editor 
of the Albuquerque New Meszxico State 
Tribune. The speaker urged advertising 
men to assist in the work of selling 
America to Americans so that American 
ideals and concepts will have a uni- 
versal appeal. 

* ¢ 


Florida Clubs Plan Record 
Delegation 


The advertising clubs ot 
Florida are making every 
effort to send a record dele- 
gation to the Houston con- 
vention. A get-together 
meeting of those active in 
signing up delegates 
held at Orlando on April 
20. This meeting will be 
attended by about 125 rep- 
resentatives of Florida clubs. 

It also is expected that, 
by the time of the Houston 
convention, May 9, there 
will be at least twelve clubs 
formed in Florida, which 
will be enough to form a 
separate district in the 
State. 


*> *« * 
Hold Graduation 


Exercises 

The exercises of the first 
class graduated from the 
Charles Morris Price School 
of Advertising and Jour- 
nalism of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, were 
held at the clubhouse on 
March 24. There were 
forty-four graduates, men 
and women. The first 
diploma bearing the school’s 
seal was conferred, honoris 
causa, on Michael Geary 
Price, who gave in memory 
of his son the endowment 


HOME OF THE NEW YORK ADVERTISING CLUB fund which makes possible 


ag! Tipper and seconded by Francis 
. Sisson, 
_ Honorary membership also was con- 
ferred upon C. Harold Vernon, president 
of the Thirty Club, London, and chair- 
man of the Fourteenth District of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, who was chairman of the London 
advertising convention; John Cheshire, 
former president of the Thirty Club; 
Senator Paul Dupuy, publisher of Le 
Petit Parisien, Paris, and Marcel 
Knecht, publisher of Le Matin, Paris. 
_club also voted to change the 
its annual meeting so that this 
would not conflict with the advertising 
convention to be held in Houston. The 
annual meeting this year will be held 
on May 26 
It also was unanimously agreed that 
the club should support Charles King 
Woodbridge as a candidate for the pres- 
idency of the Associated Clubs at the 
Houston convention. Mr. Woodbridge, 
who is president of the Dictaphone Cor- 


poration, was nominated by Harry Tip- 
rT. 


the work of the school. 
2 2. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Des Moines Club 


Roy Heartman, wienqpetiinee last year 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Advertising 
Club, has been elected acting vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding R. H. Kreider whe has 
moved to Chicago. 

* 


New President of St. Paul 


Town Criers 
Clyde S. Yarnell, Jr., has resigned as 
to a of the Town Criers Club, St. 
Paul, Minn. He is succeeded by 


Charles F. Baker, vice-president. 
eee 


Joins Boston Better Business 


Commission 
Edward W. Gallagher, formerly secre- 
tary of the New England Retail Cloth- 
iers Association, has joined the staff of 
the Boston Better Busi C issi 
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Remember Those Monstrosities 
of the Early Nineties? 


What terrific atrocities 
they were with their gin. 
gerbread porches, bulging. 
forehead gables and bleak, 
gaunt windows. That was 
before a “living” room was 
known — but oh, you stiff 
parlor and stuffed sitting 
room, divided by sliding 
doors that wouldn’t slide! 








It was at this period, 1896 to be exact, that The House Beau- 
tiful.came on the scene and began pointing the way to better 
things in homes of the great middleclass. Stressing the sim- 
ple charm and beauty of the dignified Colonial and other 
attractive types, it soon gripped the imagination of its read- 
ers and developed a loyal following which has steadily 
grown and expanded as the magazine itself developed ways 
in which greater comfort and beauty 

could be had in modern living. 

Today The House Beautiful is friend and counsel- 

or to more than 75,000 families, welcomed on 

its regular monthly visits not only by the mistress 

of the house Jooking for new ideas in decoration 55000 

or — planning, but, too, by the owner him- _ sooee 

self, interested in new angles to building, equip- «s000 

ment, plan and arrangement. 40000 

Editorially The House Beautiful includes the en- **°° 

tire house, itsenvironsand all that gowith them. 79° 

Its twelve yearly issues cover every.subject of 2000 

seasonal interest as related to daily living and  tesee quater 
afford a liberal education in how to live well we apnaainy 
without excessive cost. ‘The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Here then is a medium and market place for the wares of every manufac- 
turer and advertiser of building materials, decoration, seme and 
houschold utilities. Here is advertising space priced on the basis of a net 
paid, rebate-backed, guaranteed circulation of 70,000 (A.B.C. figures ), yet 
giving an actual excess circulation. May we send you sample copy, rates 
and full particulars? 


the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Oe 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


of publishers’ 
tising) 
Standard Size . 
Pages Lines 
24,743 
24,303 
23,587 
19,926 
17,480 
8,692 
8,288 
5,600 
5,264 
5,256 
4,662 
4,648 
4,268 
3,448 


(Exclusive 


Work 
Monthly 
of Reviews 


World’s 
Atlantic 
Review 
Harper's 
Scribner's 

Current Opinion 

Century 

St. Nicholas 

Street & Smith Comb... 
Bookman 

Munsey’s 

Everybody’s 

Wide World 

Blue Book 


Lines 
51,402 
40,228 
29,461 
27,402 
26,425 
25,733 
21,506 
18,446 
17,592 
17,302 
16,529 
15,470 
15,395 
14,896 
13,511 
13,466 
11,869 
10,334 

7,386 

7,288 


Columns 
American 359 
Cosmopolitan 
205 
191 
184 
179 
150 
128 
125 
120 
116 
91 


Physical Culture 

True Romances 

Photoplay 

True Story 

Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 
Secrets 

Sunset 

Motion Picture Magazine 
American Boy 

Smart Set 

Elks Magazine 
Boys’ f 
Success 

True Confessi 
Film Fun 
Picture 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 
820 
586 
550 
578 
390 
268 
223 


202 


Lines 
129,628 
99,637 
92,498 
82,713 
66,306 
45,635 
37,917 
34,414 
30,979 
28,041 
22,780 
22,659 


issues) 
Journal... 
Bazar 


Vogue 
Ladies’ Home 
Harper’ 
Good H 


Woman’ 


isekeeping 
Home Comp.. 


Designer 
Holland's 
Modern Pr 
Woman's \W 
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FORBES Influence 
on the Industrial 
Executive 


ig every “Big Business’”—industrial, 
public utility or railroad, a KEY man 
must be reached. Many times he is a 
layman on engineering subjects. He is 
interested on what can be accomplished 
rather than how it is done. 


The editorial appeal in FORBES is 
analogous to the story many industrial 
advertisers tell these executives of “Big 
Business’”—executives difficult to reach 
personally but who must be sold. Often 
these men take the initiative on- problems 
of plant betterment. 

FORBES influence in shaping policies 
of the INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE is 
admitted; its power and prestige are uni- 
versally known. To effect a still greater 
and more intensive coverage, the IN- 
DUSTRIAL advertiser is invited to in- 
vestigate our supplementary service 
through the:— 


FORBES BULLETIN 
Modern Machines and Methods 
To Cut Costs 

This monthly Bulletin reaches 5000 
Presidents of the largest INDUSTRIAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY and RAILROAD 
COMPANIES, and carries a distinctive 
educational appeal to the KEY men of 
“Big Business.”” Current INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING in FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE is reproduced in the Bulletin with- 
out additional charge. 


Full information on this plus service 
can be obtained by writing 


FORBES 


Members of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Man 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples — Jen. Chicago 


Financial 
EDWIN ve ‘DANNE 
120 aes Ave, New 
industrial Advertisin r. 
RAYMOND A. NoLMe 
120 Fifth Ave, New York 
New England Representative 
Burlingame & Burns. 
Littie Building, Beston 


Mer 
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One Paper 


Coverage in 
Connecticut's Largest City. 


New HAVEN 
REGISTER 


Overwhelmingly 


First. 


More than 43,000 people 
buy the Register every night. 


CIRCULATION more than 
DOUBLE that of any other 
New Haven paper, and 
steadily growing. 


Enormous Lead 


in Advertising! 
Total Adv. Lineage 1924 


11,942,368 lines 


Leading nearest competitor 


4,757,003 lines. 
Register carried nearly 30% 
more National Adv. in 1924 
than all other New Haven 
papers combined. 





Rew Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 

Formers Wike.2<scsses 94 18,428 
People’s Home Journal.. 100 17,000 


People’s Pop. Monthly.. 64 
ee 65 
Fashionable Dress ..... 60 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 56 
CED» 3 knicca.vcino cn 44 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 19 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 
Town & Country (2 is.) 579 
House & Garden ...... 612 
Country Life ......000+ 527 
House Beautiful ....... 384 
WO DOP sac cecicsces 326 
rere 298 
Popular Mechanics (pg) 167 
Garden Mag.& Home Bldr. 214 
Arts & Decoration...... 193 
TE. kéabecasdecceww 226 
Field & Stream ....... 217 
Popular Science Mo.... 213 
Normal Instructor ..... 149 
Nation’s Business ..... 172 
Popular Radio (pg).... 92 
Radio Broadcast (pg)... 89 
Outdoor Recreation 132 
International Studio..... 121 
eS error 117 
Scientific American .... 93 
ND nce hdmi aareed 163 
World Traveler ....... 89 
| EE ee 88 
RE are 97 
Science & Invention.... 90 
National Sportsman ... 63 
PE IEE 6.5 cot. map:t-0.0 65 
Extension Magazine ... 43 
po ee rrr 50 
Forest & Stream ...... 40 
Association Men ........ 40 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Mar. is.).. 320 
Canadian Home Journal 1387 
West. Home Mo. (Mar.) 148 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 69 
MARCH WEEKLIES 

March 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 551 
Literary Digest ...... 136 
eer 88 
American Weekly .... 4! 
NS awncvevwecs 56 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 27 
Radio Digest ....... 32 
Christian Herald 35 




























12,246 
11,050 
10,308 
9,882 
6,390 
4,452 


Lines 
97,389 
96,832 
88,547 
60,686 
51,624 
43,881 
37,520 
33,073 
32,424 
32,356 
31,031 
30,573 
25,485 
25,364 
20,771 
20,006 
18,919 
17,201 
16,806 
15,823 
15,246 
14,101 
14,010 
13,842 
13,276 
10,795 
9,121 
7,492 

7,150 

5,801 

5,717 


Lines 
56,100 
32,800 
26,758 

9,922 


Lines 
761 


26,685 
13,486 
11,294 
9,618 
6,230 
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‘Ihe buying public regard 
Radio News’ advertisers 
as the who's who" of Radio 


On this page every month you find a complete index of the radio industry. 





Radio News 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Pi 
Dayton Fan & Motor Com 
ey GE cues snorscinenss OOO 
De_ Forest Radio Tei. & Tei 
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oe 2 eee 
There’sareasonwhy more than 475 advertisers use Radio News 
Write for rate card or ask your advertising agent 
Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc, 53 Park Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter, 
Motor Camper & Tourist 
Western Representatives, FINUCAN & McCLURE, 720 Cass St., Chicago, tt, 
DILLON, R dh he XK. 


Kansas City Representative, GEORGE F. epublic Bi * 
Pacific Coast Rep., A.J. NORRIS HILL CO., Hearst te At 


mpany.. 972 | International Correspondence Radio Indbstries «ERE? ww 
pany. 1009 Scheols 7 one | YMC A. Radio Institute. 90 
ions! in A 
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Columns Lines Totals for March Columns Lines 





REE a Seer 34 4,868 Saturday Evening Post 2,147 348,358 
eer P 30 4,331 Literary Digest .... 511 77,702 
American Legion Wk. 28 4,058 American Weekly ... 182 49,974 
ee eee 23 3,315 | a ee 253 = 43,071 
Youth’s Companion .. 19 3,230 oe ee 152 =. 23,157 
Cesrebman  ... cece. 16 2,385 Outlook iS iia iate dee ae 156 = 22,316 
New Republic ....... 10 1,495 Christian Herald ... 130 22,261 
Radio Digest ........ 115 21,637 
March 8-14 Columns Lines DUNE. Vag cwetse dis eekes 134 = 19,205 
Saturday Evening Post 532 90,577 Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 58 — 13,130 
Literary Digest ..... 134 20,419 American Legion Wk 89 = 12,745 
American Weekly .... 46 12,745 Youth’s Companion .. 70 11,903 
CME ccctccc esses 71 12,119 The Nation ...:.... 79 11,085 
Christian Herald .... 36 6,197 Churchman ........ 64 8,990 
2 eee ee 42 6,085 New Republic ...... 557,866 
eee eee 41 5,956 
Radio Digest ........ 32 5,930 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
American Legion Wk. 21 3,069 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Tee TAR bic ssccee 21 2,940 FICATIONS 
Youth’s Companion .. 17 2,914 Columns Lines 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 12 2,738 1. Vogue (2 issues).... 820 129,628 
Churchman ......... 18 2,613 2. Ladies’ Home Journal 586 99,637 
New Republic ....... 13 1,936 3. Town & Cntry (2 is) 579 97,389 
4. House & Garden ... 612 96,832 
March 15-22 Columns Lines 5. Harper’s Bazar .... 550 92,498 
Saturday Evening Post 468 79,698 6. Country Life ..... 527 88,547 
Literary Digest ...... 118 18,050  7.Good Housekeeping... 578 82,713 
MME? oS ccs sai, 67 11,451 8. Woman’s Home Com.. 390 66,306 
8 IE tae ene 62 9,671 9. House Beautiful ..... 384 60,686 
American Weekly ... 33 9,188 10. Maclean’s (2 Mar. is.) 320 56,100 
Christian Herald .... 35 6,012 ‘11. Vanity Fair ...... 326 51,624 
a earn 38 5,437 «12. American’ ........ 359 51,402 
Radio Digest ........ 29 5,373 13. Pictorial Review -» 268 45,635 
6 a eres 28 4,139 «+14. Radio News ...... 298 43,881 
American Legion Wk. 21 3,091 15. Cosmopolitan ..... 281 40,228 
The Nation .......-. 19 2,736 Ce ee 223 =37,917 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 8 1,989 17. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 167 37,520 
Churchman ......... 14 1,980 18. Delineator ....... 202 34,414 
Youth’s Companion .. 11 1,969  19.Gard. Mag. & Home 
New Republic ....... 10 1,495 SRS eee 214 33,073 
20. Canadian Home Jour 187 32,800 
March 23-28 Columns Lines 21. Arts & Decoration... 193 32,424 
. ee ae eer 226 = 32,356 
Saturday Evening Post 496 84,322 ’ 2 . 
Literary Digest ...... 122 18,548 23. Field & Stream ... 217 31,031 
Sg ee 58 9,883 24. Designer ......... 182 30,979 
ae 46 6,592 25. Popular Science Month 213 — 30,573 
American Weekly ... 21 5,890 —_—— 
rg Digest ..ccccee = na New Accounts for Millis 
Ae ere % sigh 
Christian Herald ... 23 4,028 Advertising Company 
Youth’s Companion + 22 3,790 PRI ge Dobie co, 
New Republic ..... 20 2,940 Company, Danville, Ill., have placed 


American Legion Wk. 17 2,527 their advertising accounts with the Millis 


-All- 23 9 2,173 Advertising company, _ Indianapolis. 
ee we Newspapers and outdoor advertising will 


Tie WeGOn occ 15 2,100 i cel ie tae comeain, — 

Churchman .:.....-. 14 2,012 The American Rose & Plant Com- par 
any, Springfield, Ohio, and the Indiana me 

. ahlia Farms, New Albany, Ind., have estore 

oe Colmes Lines also placed their advertising accounts Pacifa 


American Weekly ... 39 10,857 with this agency. 
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Everything in Pictures 


cience and 
Invenfion 


Gains 24,644 

Lines of Paid 

Advertising in 
One Year 








181,930 207,574 


[LINES OF AbveRTisiNG | _| LINES OF ADVERTISING 

















Advertisers are now receiving greater and 
heavier returns since the editorial policy 
of Science and Invention has been changed 
to the modern way of presenting news 


—IN PICTURES. 


This novel policy has steadily increased 
circulation yet the old low advertising rate 
is still in effect. 


Write for rate card or ask your advertising agent. 


Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The auetate, <a bap one @ Tourist 
Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLUPE R. Galonge, jinete 


720 Cass 
Senens City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bide.” K 
Pacific Coast Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. Hearst Bul ding. 8 ‘can Francisee 








FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL ADVERTISING 
te MAGAZNES 


1923 1922 Totals 
American 402 55,336 2,332 36,054 
—— (2 Mar. issues). 45,500 
Red Book 29, 32,039 
tCosmopolitan 31,749 
Physical Culture 26,890 
Review of Reviews 26,775 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Photoplay 
Harper’s 
Scribner’s 
American Boy 
Sunset 


iMacindden Fiction-Lover’s. . 


oe, 

Boys’ ife 
Current Opinion 
St Nicholas 


Everybody’s aa is 6,5 ¢ 
m J 6,37 4, 298 18,228 S 


Munsey’s 
9322 473,0 484,257 397,671 1,820,287 
*New Size. tHearst’s International Combined with Cosmopolitan. bei 


tFormerly Metropolitan. 
betes vty _—— 
Vogue (2 issues) 9,628 944 108, 88,775 446,842 
Ladies’ Home Journal “ 637 102, 904 79,954 377,491 


Harper’s Bazar : 923498 ~—S85, 691 60,185 3187826 lov 
Good Housekeeping 82,713 50,686 283,132 

Woman’s Home 66,306 39,550  217°558 the 
Pictorial Review *45,63 64,300 55,600 32,768 198,303 

McCall’s ° * 9 24,962 148,916 ; 
Delineator 3 29,682 28,598 130,467 

tDesigner & Woman’s Mag 23,513 
Modern Priscilla 2. 21,5 20,860 ¥ ou 
Woman’s World 14,239 
People’s Home Journal.. 13,000 
People’s Popular Monthly. . * 11,015 ae 
Needlecraft 1 5 10,923 In 1 
Mother’s-Home Life #8, 395 #3" 174 3,965 30,416 ; 

0 


715,344 724,658 647,901 502,993 2,590,896 
*New Size. tTwo magazines combined. the 
eek MAGS 
Town & Country (2 issues) 389 80,285 63,339 329,530 of 
House & Garden 96 33 "a2 73,573 62,464 ,889 
Country _Life 58,629 ? auc 
Vanity Fair 24 46,490 
House Beautiful 44,339 
Popular Mechanics 38,136 
System o 35,862 
Field & Stream .. ed 30,529 
Arts & Decoration . 32,424 23,236 
Popular Science Monthly. . ‘ *31,196 
Nation’s Business 2 26,385 
Outdoor Recreation . 24,151 
Science & Invention 19,597 
Outdoor Life 
Theatre 
National Sportsman 795 19, "492 15, 562 
d 12;999 7,944 


Scientific merican : 
Forest & Stream 12, 408 14,282 10753 


679,776 641,800 588,800 496,073 2,406,449 

*New Size. §Changed to four column page. 
WEEKLIES (Four March ioe 
Saturday Evening Post .... 348,35 $364,418 $334,987 1,253,424 
Literary Digest +85, 872 390, 985 318,851 
American 1974 $82,920 $68,607 263,105 
Collier’s $36,420 $28,949 ’ 123,447 
Outlook 23,382 $22,210 95,891 
Christian Herald ) $24,526 $22,354 2 91,755 
ife 18,978 $20,402 74,228 

tFive Issues 

582,887 636,516 588,494 412,804 ,220,701 


9,038,333 





’ 














GRAND TOTALS 2,443,329 2,476,011 2,309,452 1,809,541 
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On the subject of 
Response 
Line Rates 


SoME magazine rates are based on circulation; a 
better way is on tested and proved responsiveness. 


Photoplay’s advertising rate for circulation is very 
low;—among the lowest, in fact, of all magazines in 
the general field. 


But in comparison to responsiveness, it is still more 
outstandingly low. 


The point, after all, which sets Photoplay apart 
in the judgment of the advertising world is this point 
of responsiveness,—which is the direct outgrowth of 
the impressionability of the Photoplay audience and 
of Photoplay’s editorial effectiveness with that 
audience. 


The way to get the most for your advertising dol- 
lars is to go beyond the matter of circulation and 
rate—to the matter of responsiveness and rate. 


Perhaps Photoplay’s responsiveness may account 
in large part for the very notable advertising gains 
which Photoplay has enjoyed in recent months 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 
JaMEs R. Quirk, Publisher 
C. W. Futter, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave. 221 West 57th St. 127 Federal St. 
Chicago New York Boston 








The Little 


HE Schoolmaster has fre- 

quently observed that sales 
departments are so engrossed in 
reaching out after distant markets 
that they ignore, or at least neg- 
lect, some pretty fair outlets that 
are right at hand. 

Beginning with January of this 
year, the Great Northern Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago set 
out upon a vigorous quest for 
business. The plan involved a 
widespread use of direct-mail and 
newspaper advertising in an effort 
to build up a background for the 
salesmen’s efforts, and to create 
some live prospects. 

As the campaign progressed, it 
became apparent that a large ag- 
gregate amount of business was 
being sacrificed through the fail- 
ure of the salesmen and others to 
catch up the loose ends. To use 
another figure, they seemed to be 
skimming off the cream. 

To give the salesmen an object 
lesson in the benefits of cleaning 
up things as they went along, John 

Woods, advertising manager 
of the company, set about to sell 
insurance to the salesmen them- 
selves. 

“You men have been quite 
diligent in telling certain people 
they needed more insurance,” Mr. 
Woods informed them, “and now 
you say things are slowing up a 
bit on account of the apparent lack 
of prospects. I believe you are 
neglecting some prospects pretty 
near to home. For example, how 
many salesmen in this company 
have all the insurance they ought 
to have?” 

Having thus started the idea in 
the minds of the sales force, Mr. 
Woods got up a little printed cam- 
paign addressed directly to the 
salesmen, and frankly designed to 
sell them insurance—to merchan- 
dise their own product to them, in 
other words. It quickly took hold, 
and during the ensuing month 


policies aggregating $99,000 were 
written for the Great Northern 


salesmen. 
The idea appeals to the School- 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


master for at least two reasons, 
One is that it helped to sell the 
Great Northern salesmen more 
thoroughly on their own merchan- 
dise, which is one of the primary 
essentials of successful selling. In 
the second place, it gave them a 
valuable object lesson in visualiz- 
ing market possibilities. 

The head of a great jobbing 
business, which has been built up 
almost entirely by direct advertis- 
ing, once remarked to the School- 
master that he was sure he could 
go to the sales manager’s file, 
resurrect letters that had been dis- 
posed of, and out of those very 
letters get a sizable amount of 
business. 

“It is a melancholy thing to 
confess,” he admitted, “but true, 
nevertheless, that this institution 
has grown so large that it actually 
wastes and throws away enough 
business to keep a fair-size house 
profitably busy. The reason is we 
are straining so vigorously after 
the bigger things our market 
affords us that we not only 
neglect, but absolutely fail to see 
a considerable amount of profi 
table sales opportunity that would 
be ours for the mere taking—sales 
opportunity that literally is thrust 
at us but that we fail to recog- 
nize.” 

Are sales managers throwing 
away or wasting enough business 
that, if gained, would put their 
volume where it ought to be? The 


Schoolmaster honestly _ believes 
many are. Anyway, this is some- 
thing to think about. Waste in 


manufacture is not such a prob- 
lem any more, but there is a pro- 
digious waste in selling. Which 
is worse? 

* 

Here is an idea for sales man- 
agers which should bear fruit. It 
has to do with what can happen 
after 5.30, of each working after- 
noon, 

Things had been not going well 
with certain salesmen. But when 
the sales manager made investiga- 
tions, he found that his men were 
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34) i J yd em _} — seh bs 
> | HE SEA—THE SPARS — THE 
a wharves—the harbor! |x 

Gloucester is the delight of 
artists, there is no other place 
in the world quite like it. A 
glance from the office windows 
of Gorton-Pew Fisheries i is like 
re-reading Kipling’ s “Captains 
Courageous.” 


One of our pleasantest tasks 
is extending the knewledge of 
genuine New England fish 
cakes in the pie belt and the 
waffle belt pl wherever good 
things to eat are appreciated. 
Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry is a 


great gastronomic and a great 
| economic success. 
wit 
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H.B.LE QUATTE, President 


SO UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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on their jobs, all during the work- 
ing day. 
Here you can Buy Re he himself went out into 
m the field. 
Engravings Plus— “I began to see that the trouble 
lay in the fact that my men were 
Bring your next engraving job | stopping too soon,” he said. “They 
: s were taking the supposed ‘ quitting 
to us. It is possible we can | time’ too seriously. 
effect economies in the pro- gM came oat four 
. ian o clock, there was a tendency to 
duction of your plates more slow up. Salesmen reasoned in 
effective reproduction—or | this manner: ‘It is late. So-and- 
some other phase of improve- ae se ae Bags Foc ig 
ment possible to a shop where | no avail to call on him. I will 
do it the next time I am in town,’ 
the staff from top to bottom Moreover, customers on the doubt- 
is actuated by principles of | ful list were always left to the 
personalized service. a Oe as — were 
P 4 “Some of the biggest business | 
Wilbar Photo-Engraving Co. did on my trip was after five- 
Day and Night Service thirty. That’s when the average 
511 West 42nd Street salesman isn’t around. And almost 
New York City invariably it happened that pros- 
: pects I was not very keen about 
Tel. Chic. 10133-4-5 were the ones with an unexpected 
order. 

“In other words, I want to go 
on record i > of 
CATALOG PRINTERS || o% ‘Sorts, saving that some 

‘ — I rt S 
“America’s Foremost Printing Plant” When T pes; gh — Of ne 

Prints the finest Catalogs and Color his i : : 

work, at prices that are low. Cor- this idea in mind, they made good. 

respondence invited. Estimates given. There must be something in it.” 
Hartu - Dz Vinne PrintINnG SErvICE > = 
20 West 34th Street New York City The Schoolmaster overheard a 
conversation the other day be- 

W tween two men in an agency who 

George ° Tryon were talking about one of the 
Times Building younger members of the staff. 

NEW YORK “Give me your advice on_ this 

I am now securing hotel accommodations for question, said one. The boy = 
newspaper representatives during A. N. P. A. were just talking about is a 
Convention in New York. Also at hotels in comer. He used to be a clerk ina 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, hardware store and has been with 


St, Louis, Cleveland. Publishers give space 
in exchange for such accommodations. us about a year and a half. He 


ow” 
Pay 
CANADIAN ADVE CALL IN 


SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—Lumseden Bldg. 
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A Vital Factor 
To the Advertiser 


Several hundred million dollars are 
spent each year in “white space” adver- 
tising. Some of this investment pays 
big dividends; some of it is wasted. 


A multitude of facts must be known 
before undertaking a campaign. ‘The 
wise advertiser not only demands au- 
thentic figures on “net paid circulation” 
—but to be properly equipped to safe- 
guard his investment, must know where 
and to whom each publication goes. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a 
vital factor to every advertising mana- 
ger, for his information is not complete 
without all the verified data published 
in the A. B. C. reports. 


A. B. C. reports contain a wealth of 
statistics conceded to be the highest 
authority available regarding the adver- 
tising value of a publication’s circula- 
tion—enabling the advertiser to select 
profitable markets and secure maximum 
results from his investment. 


Write for a copy of 
“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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‘he hatin, Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














If— 


any independent advertising man can put us 
in touch with an occasional printing job or 
an account, we will be glad to pay him a 
regular commission. High grade direct-by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near 
Penn. Station. Address ‘‘H.,”” Box 84, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 











National Miller 


Established 1895 
Monthly Business and Technical 
and ‘Cereal Mills, The only A. B.°, 
and A, B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


























Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
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took to our concern from the 
start and is getting more valuable 
all the time. He is writing some 
fine copy with a good selling angle 
in it, and he has got along well 
with the vice-president of one of 
our biggest accounts. But he has 
one or two bad personal habits 
which are keeping him from de- 
veloping as fast as he ought to. 
He is careless about his enuncia- 
tion, for one thing. He mumbles 
his words so that it is hard to 
hear what he is really talking 
about. He doesn’t seem to put 
personality behind what he says. 
Then, too, he is careless about 
some of the details of his per- 
sonal appearance. He is such a 
nice kid and so sensitive that we 
are afraid to hurt his feelings by 
calling his attention to his failings. 
What do you think is the best 
way of getting over to him the 
things which he ought to cut out 
to get along faster?” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster told about 
Uncle Henry Wilson who, in the 
old days, used to say that the man 
who withheld criticism when it 
was needed was not a true friend. 
Many a time the Schoolmaster 
has heard him say to one of the 
young men working for him, 
“Now go out of the room and 
come in again as though you 
meant it. Hold your head up. 
Don’t try to walk in like a safe 
cracker, a patent medicine sales- 
man, or a policeman coming to 
make an arrest. Get a happy me- 
dium between all three. Don't 
stamp into the room. Don’t let 
everybody know you're coming, 
but walk in as though you had a 
right here. Keep your head up 
straight, look me in the eye and 
try it until you get it right.” Any- 


look 
snoy 
spoi 
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nail: 
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keep 
trim 
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“ 
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Send for cam « tal vi 
counte and prices on classifi ed 
names of your, National State 
cr 

ond | focal _ Individuals, Yee 


4 Business Concern: 
99% * GUARANTEED 5g each 


body who trained under Uncle atte 
Henry can testify to the fact that with 
in a pleasant way, mixed with gath 
plenty of good humor, he kept shay 
after his men until they overcame cour 
some of their personal faults. cust 








137 cities are 
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This method is as good as any the 
Schoolmaster knows. 
ee 

Some of the details of personal 
appearance which are likely to 
annoy other people are well point- 
ed out in a book the Schoolmaster 
recently read called “The Man 
Who Sells.” In the chapter on 
personal appearance occurs the 
iollowing : 

“Which main items in personal 
appearance is the man with ordi- 
nary common sense liable to con- 
sider? He wears clothes which 
are well pressed and shoes which 
don’t look down at the heels. His 
shoes are shined. His linen is 
clean. He has a clean shave. His 
hat isn’t discolored at the band. 
He smiles—at least occasionally. 

“As many sales managers have 
said, it is in the details of per- 
sonal appearance that many other- 
wise careful men slip up. Since 
it is embarrassing for any sales 
manager to call a man in and 
draw his attention to these details, 
let us consider one or two of them 
here. 

“IT saw a man a few days ago 
who had something to sell me. 
He was well dressed in all the 
major details, but his coat collar 
looked as if some of last year’s 
snow had alighted there. Dandruff 
spoiled his $100 wardrobe. Other 
men seem to believe that finger 
nails should have a slight mourn- 
ing band. An occasional visit to 
the barber’s and manicurist to 
keep the hair and nails neatly 
trimmed and in good condition 
and the help of personal daily care 
of the hands and finger nails are 
absolutely essential. 

“The delicate advertising which 
tells of the evils of halitosis, the 
fancy name for offensive breath, 
is worth every salesman’s careful 
attention. Those ears we _ hear 
with, have a perverse habit of 
gathering soap from the morning 
shaving brush, which during the 
course of the day may distract our 
customer's attention. Let’s take a 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 tHousanp 


COMPLETE 


This exceptionally low price applies 
to lots of 25. Th 


| 
4g “heads and half size s31°x- 
size 5%” x 8%”, our price is 90c 
thousand. If you ~_* no eta 
we will turnish one at 
This charge is made on 
order only. Booklet of cngraxip ngs and 
prices, also samples C4 our wo! wit 
be sent you on request. 


Lithographed Rnilien te Match, 
$1.50 per Thousand 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 























For A Man 
Who Controls 
Substantial 
Accounts 





WELL-ESTABLISHED, 
soundly financed New 
York advertising agency 
offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to 
provide the thorough and 
skilful service that holds 
and increases business. 
Replies kept in strict 
confidence. 





oF Box 296 
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“GIBBONS kr knows CANADA” — 


i TORONTO 


"MONTREAL. WINN 
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Copy and Layout 
Man 


One with agency experience 
preferred, by large printing 
company in Midwest city, 
specializing in Direct Mail. 
Must understand buying of 
artwork and plates. Give 
full information, including 
salary expected, in first let- 
ter. Submit samples. En- 
close recent photograph, if 
possible. All correspon- 
dence confidential. 


Address “D,” Box 294, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising 
Salesman 


An opportunity is offered a 
live-wire Business Getter to 
take charge of and develop 
general accounts for a class 
medium which reaches a 
quality group of readers. Of- 
fices located in New York 
City. Address “C” Box 293, 
care of PrinTeRS’ INK. 
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good look at our ears. Teeth are 
important both to our health and 
personal appearance. We can’t be 
too busy to see the dentist every 
three months. Frayed collars or 
cuffs, too-much-mended _ socks, 
shoes which have lost their shape 
are better in the waste box than 
on us. 

“Let’s be careful about the little 
things in our personal appear- 
ance.” 


Grocery Magazines Combine 
The publishers of The Wholesale 
Grocer, Chicago, have purchased 
Wholesale Grocery . Management, Chi- 
cago, and will discontinue publication 
of the latter. 

Murray E. Crain, who has been edi- 


tor and publisher of Wholesale Grocery 
Management since its inception, will 
remain in an advisory capacity with 
The Wholesale Grocer. 


Crellin & Jones, New Adver- 


tising Art Business 
H. Crellin, formerly with the art 
department of Cruttenden & Eger, 
Chicago advertising agency, and L. R. 
Jones have started an advertising art 
service at Chicago under the name of 
Crellin & Jones. 


Death of Kent Shaffer 


Kent Shaffer, treasurer of the [Den 
ver Publishing Company, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., died on April 5 at Los Angeles, 
Calif. He was the son of John C. 
Shaffer, head of the Denver Publishing 
Company, which publishes the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News and Times. 


Montana Agency Moves 
The Greenfield Advertising Agency 
has moved its offices from Great lalls, 
Mont., to Butte. 











SALES MANAGERS: Can you find 
$10,000 to $25,000 backing for state’s 
rights? Remarkable liquid makes polish- 
ing metals unnecessary, prevents rust 
and tarnish. Used on all metal-cloth 
slippers made. Big success industrially. 
Now offered public in cans. Permanent, 
— business offered right parties. 
eferences. 
BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


247 Park Ave. New York 








$63,393 From One Letter 
“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter 4 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25¢ for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, 
house magazines, 2 a year for 12 numbers 








full of usable cashable selling ideas. 
POSTAGE, (8 E. {8th St., New York City 








Multigraph Ribbons Reinke 


OuEsGtist 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
trial order will convinge you that it is the best 


Try it. A 







Re-Inking you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 







‘nh the 
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Sworn 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1925. 


State OF New York, 
County oF New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Ink and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1.‘That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness Manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, R. W. Palmer, 185 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y¥.; Business Manager, David 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That 
Publishing Co., 


the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John Irving Romer, 185 Madi- 
son Ave. New York, N. Y.; K. N. Romer 
185 Madison Ave., -New York, N. Y.; Richard 
W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
N. ¥.; B. E, Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
ind other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in eases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
ion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 

the said two paragraphs contain 
n embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
tes in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, 
tu the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
JouNn IRVING Romper, Editor. 
Sworn 4 and ouheartbed before me this Ist 
day of April, 193 
felis B. OTTeNsrRa, 

Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 

(My commission expires April 10, 1925.) 
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SCOTCH-IRISH BY BIRTH 
AMERICAN BY CHOICE 
PRINTER BY TRADE 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
BY ACCIDENT 
*Public school oe foun- 
tion dation 


10 years’ printing ex- 
perience in Irelan 


Left Ireland for } good 
America judgment 


Advanced from _proof- } Se 


} executive 


reader to superintendent expe- 
of printing plant rience 


Accepted position as) 
advertising manager of to 
machine and small tool { sense 
manufacturing plant J 


Desire wider Ree mares 
eo and incidentally | good 

?) more lucrative posi- f reason 
a J 


Son of a printer—*oldest of ten— 
salary well under the “scale’”—work 
in Cleveland, but live in Lakewood 


—yes, marri 


Address “K,” Box 299, Printers’ Ink. 














Sales 
Supervisor 


For field work with salesmen in 
securing new distributing con- 
nections for a complete line of 
paints and varnishes backed by 
an extensive national advertis- 
ing campaign. Must have suc- 
cessful record. This is an un- 
usual opportunity in a rapidly 
expanding sales organization. 
Give full details in letter. 


Paint and Varnish Division 


E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Incorporated 
3500 Grays Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Printing; large suburban publication 
plant, seeks additional weekly and 
monthly publications. Lowest prices. 
Address, PRINTER, 8905 187th Street, 
Hollis, N. Y. 
Ask for your copy of our Bulle- 
tin at your home address. It 
lists publishing properties for sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
345 Madison Ave. New York City 


AUTO SPECIALTY WANTED 
Radio manufacturer wants fast selling 
automobile specialty to sell auto job- 
bers. Address P. O. Box 227, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Publisher desirous of purchasing print- 
ing plant, capable of handling publica- 
tions. Must be in going condition with 
three large presses or room for expan- 
sion. Location New York or Long 
Island City. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
Babcock Express press, size 30 x 32. All 
in good mechanical condition. Can be 
seen running on our floor. Will make 
somebody a good press. Price is right 
ef 




















Allen-Bailey Tag Co., Caledonia, N. Y. 
Advertising Salesman with Six Years 
experience selling newspaper cut and copy 
on the Pacific Coast, wishes to make a 
connection with an advertising proposition 
on a commission basis that can be sold to 
banks, retail merchants, etc. Something 
worth while and a repeater. 4611 Clin- 
ton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Publishing Company, Growing Rapidly, 
highest type monthly publication, having 
large earning possibilities, has important 
position open for one who will acquire 
interest, money to be used in the busi- 
ness; unusual opportunity for very in- 
teresting lucrative connection; fullest in- 
vestigation invited. Box 867, 


WANTED: Advertising Agency. Respons- 
ible party will buy all or controlling in- 
terest in established recognized advertis- 
ing agency. Must have clean record and 
high standing, with some National busi- 
ness. Entire force will be offered the 
chance to remain with increased business 
and ample finances. Pacific Coast given 
preference. Your reply may be freel 
given with assurance of absolute confi- 
dence being maintained. R. L. Rothwell, 
Creve Couer, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING PLAN MAN 
seasoned in toilet articles field, for 
part time work. Tell all details 
with telephone number, Address Box 
883, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















High-grade salesman wanted for trade 
paper. Leader in its field. Must he 
experienced man. Exceptional opportu 
nity both present and future. Box 893, 
Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER AND 
LAYOUT MAN 
Combines hard-work with head-work 
First class agency; thorough knowledg 
art, type faces, printing plates, papers, 
etc. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — Experienced advertising 
solicitor for trade papers for ( hicag 
and surrounding territory—one familiar 
with Radio and Electrical trade pre 
ferred. Give complete details, refer 
ences, and salary expected. Apply Box 
890, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
Attractive and highly remunecative 
proposition for a first-class man wit! 
street car and subway advertising ex 
perience. Only producers of proven 
ability and large earning capacity nee 
apply. Please state past and present 
connections, which will be treated as 
confidential. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—a man who knows merchandis 
ing—a man big enough to direct an es- 
tablished sales organization from coast to 
coast—capable of commanding a_worth- 
while salary. There is a place for that 
man with an internationally known, long 
established, successful manufacturer mar- 
keting a product extensively used by man 
ufacturers and retailers. If you think you 
have the ability and your record will 
stand close investigation you'll qualify 
yourself by communicating by letter. Fred’k 
U. Dodge, 487 Orange St., Newark, N. | 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Simplified Photo-Engraving Process. 
Line and Half-tone cuts easily made by 
this logical process. _ Particulars two 
cents. Horton and Fisher, Dept. F. 
Princeton, Ill. 


LETTERS 


Do you need commonsense—human 
sales promotion letters that pull? Le 
me do them for you in my spar 
time—$5.00 per letter. Address Frank 
P. Stelling, 273 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION 
Executive, broad knowledge of merchan 
dising, direct mail, 11 yrs. exp. Preters 
in or near Phila. Mfgr. retailer, printer 
Address ER. 2024 Sansom St., Phila 


Advertising Artist Salesman 
Graphic idea visualizer direct-mail 0 
general adv. Experienced executive, plan. 
copy, art, engraving, printing. Builds 
business. Seeks hard job with future. 
Address Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY—Young woman with thor- 
ough publication and advertising train- 
ing; expert stenographer; systematizer. 
Dependable, and capable of assuming 
responsibility. Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Production Manager; young 
man, 25, just returned Pacific Coast; ex- 
perienced ordering zincas, electros, mats, 
typography, printing, etc. Willing locate 
outside N. Y. References. Box 881, P. I. 


Five Years’ Experience 


Production and art manager who can 
visualize and make finished layouts. De- 
sires connection. Write Box 874, P. I. 


Direct-Mail Executive 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a direct mail department in the 
mailing, addressing, multigraph . equip- 
ments, desires connection. Box 876, P. I. 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Wide experience. Address Box 
877, care of Printers’ Ink. 

Live Competent Agency Man 
Experienced in editorial, publicity, pro- 
motion and copy work is seeking Chicago 
Advertising opening in which originality 
and initiative are an asset. Box 872, P. 1. 


Production and Copy 


Young man, with complete production 
experience; can write copy. Desires con- 
nection. Write Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Department Man 

Twenty-two, possessing some _ knowl- 
edge of printing, engraving, office 
routine, and service to dealers, is con- 
sidering a change. Box 878, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


MANAGER with 
advertising 


~ ALES 
“’ direct mail 


experience—four years with 
well-known eastern manu- 
facturer—seeks new connection. 
Can qualify as an expert in sales, 
executive and correspondence work. 


Thoroughly familiar with all de- 
tals of production and distribu- 
tion. Age 30; married; highly 
recommended by employer. Ready 
at $2500. Mention our No, 10834. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Assistant to Advertising Manager, or 
Account Executive: preferably in, or ad- 
jacent, Philadelphia. Young man, 25, 
well educated, single, Christian; copy, 
layout, typography, space-buying. Well 
recommended. Box 882, P. I. 


Forward-going young man who, while 
working for three years with advertising 
manager, broadened his natural aptitude 
for copy, layout, typography, by uni- 
versity training, seeks opportunity for 
practical application; Christian, 26; 
married. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman who has had consider- 
able experience carrying on detail work 
of large sales dept. (nationally adver- 
tised product) including routine, promo- 
tional and _ follow-up correspondence, 
routing of salesmen, etc. Some adver- 
tising experience, also. Box 871, P. I. 











COPY WRITER 


and all around agency man. Nine 
years’ experience. Available at once. 
Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Have you an advertising, direct mail or 
mail order problem that requires the at- 
tention, knowledge and experience of a 
producer of 10 years’ standing? Box 
808, Printers’ Ink. 


: ART DIRECTOR 

Now employed, experienced supervising pic- 
torial illustration, seasoned layout man, 
creative, practical artist; knows production 
and engraving thoroughly; photo retouch 
expert. High references. Box 887, P. I. 











AN ADVERTISING MAN 


young enough to develop new ideas and 
old enough to give you the benefits of 
Past experience, seeks opportunity where 
future success is determined by efforts 
and results. 6 years of copy, layout, 
production. College trained. Address 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
for Manufacturer 


Young man, forceful copywriter, experi- 
enced in all mechanical phases of adver- 
tsing. Familiar with planning campaigns 
Six years’ a. 











and market research, 
Promotion experience. Box 884, P 





AN AGENCY MAN 

who can fit into almost any part of 
agency work desires to make a new 
connection. Capable of producing re 
sultful copy or supervising mechanical 
production. Age 31, five years’ intensive 
work and study for background. Now em- 
ployed; salary $5000. Box 869, P. I. 


Advertising Production Man 


College graduate, 26, single. Thorough 
knowledge of art work, retouching, lay- 
outs and printing, expert on engraving. 
Practical experience with large trade 
publication. Will go anywhere. Excel- 
lent references. Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


I have successfully placed millions 
of dollars worth of newspaper adver- 
tising for a nationally known phar- 
maceutical product, making it pay two 
for one and increasing my own de- 
partment from one to twenty members. 
Have you a new product you wish ad- 
vertised or an old one which needs new 
life? I can show you how it is done. 
Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


Cuter af taal igh grade 

a e ot making hi ade layouts 
and dusmics and of callie fin’ 
drawings from them in any practical 
medium. Working knowledge of Print- 
ing, Advertising, Photography and En- 
graving. Part time position desired with 
printing concern doing the better class of 
printing. Location preferred New York 
or Philadelphia. Available about June 
Ist. Samples on request. Box 880, P. I. 
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Yes, the Herald-Traveler 
is READ 


Recently, the Boston Herald carried 
a brief editorial—without unusual dis- 
play—and suggesting that readers 
might wish to send in their opinions. 


Three days later, the editor was 
forced to ask that no more letters be 
written. The number received already 
exceeded ten thousand. 


This is convincing evidence of un- 
usual reader interest. Yet it is merely 
typical of the attention your message 
will receive when it is broadcast to 
Boston through the columns of this 
paper. 

The Herald-Traveler is read. On 
every page of every issue is something 
to interest some member of each family 
it serves. The Herald-Traveler com- 
pletely meets the preferences of more 
than a  quarter-million families—a 
clientele which no other Boston paper 
has ever been able to satisfy. 


We should be glad to send you a 
copy of “Business Boston,” an im- 
portant story of advertising oppor- 
tunities in this most responsive section 
of the rich Boston market. Write for 
it today on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Present Circulation 


of 
The Chicago Tribune 


Statement to the government 
for six months ending March 
31, 1925: 
Week Days only ... 619,336 
Sundays only .... 1,016,516 


Average net paid circulation for 


March: 
Week Days only... 644,799 
Sundays only .... 1,093,598 


Bring your records up to date 
on the number of readers of: 








The Chicago Tribune | 
QUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(A 




















Registered U. 8 Patent Office 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISE. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York Ci 











CXXXI, No. 3 New York, Apri 16, 1925 








B. A. I. S. 1915 with | 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Pied Piper 


OF EVERY seven purchases made in a grocery store one 
is sugar. No other provision item enjoys such a large 
sales-volume or rapid turnover. 

Yet it was only a few years ago that sugar was just 
sugar. It came out of a “barrel—good one time—full 
of splinters the next. Dust and dirt got in. In buying, 
the housewife took what was offered. Sugar had no 
identity, no standard. Waste in scooping from a 
barrel, downweight, bags, twine and time were the 
mischievous mice that just about ate up the grocer’s 
profits. 

And then along came a stranger named “Packaged 
Products,” who piped a new and alluring merchan- 
dising tune of easier sales, cleanliness, more profits. 

The American Sugar Refining Company, of New 
York, put this piper on the pay-roll to charm away 
the rats and mice of waste and uncertain quality. 
Domino Package Sugars were produced. At once, 
sugar gained personality. The same clean, wholesome 
sugar could be had by name every day in the week. 

The task of winning the public to this new way of 
buying sugar was entrusted to Advertising Head- 
quarters. How well the plan has worked is evidenced 
by the fact that Domino Package Sugars are today the 
largest selling brand of sugars in the world. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Subway and Elevated ac 
tising will give you more 
value for your money 





senvice ceranteant 
KNICKERBOCKER BLOG. NEW YORK 


RADIO PACK COMPANY 


S® PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 


December 17, 1984 


Artemas ¥ ,Inc., 
50 Union Square, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Last year we advertised in the 

Interborough Subway and Elevated cars, 
so in many newspapere in 

Bew York City. I have asked hundreds 
of people if they ever saw io Pack 
advertised, and at least 90% °of these 
G@aid they had “seen it in the subway.* 

This year we have cut our newe- 

rT advertising entirely, not that 

newspapers are not a good medium, but 
for every dollar spent, subway and 
elevated advertising will give you more 
value for your money in real publicity 
and true advertising worth. 

The public has told us to ad- 
vertiee it in the subways. 


Sincerely yours 


© PACK COMPANY INQ, 
PC: FF 
Presiden’ 


RADIO PACK 
INTERBOROUGH 


Subway & &levated Car Card & foster 
ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLED BY 








